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PREFACE. 



DuRiNO the past two years much attention has been directed to Trade 
the increase of foreign trade in places formerly supplied almost Agitation. 
wholly by British firms. South African trade came in for special 
review as the magnitude of its markets and the expected increase 
of business in the immediate future grew upon the public mind. 
But the comfortable feeling that a fine market was being deve- 
loped for the benefit of British trade gradually gave way to the 
fear that the market we had retained by an enormous expen- 
diture of blood and treasure was in danger of being lost through A Danger to 
the superior commercial strategy of foreign nations. In order to ^ ^'^^^ 
ascertain the value of the statements freely circulated concerning ^^fi^*"^* 
the extent of the success attending foreign competition, and in 
order to obtain the latest information concerning the market, the 
President of the National Industrial Association, Mr. John Lockie, 
M.P., of Newcastle-on-Tyne and Devonport, formed the South South Africa 
Africa Trade Committee, whose mission was to enquire into and '''^^f^^™" 
report upon the state of trade in South Africa and its possibilities. 
In pursuit of this object three Commissioners were despatched in 
June to visit the country and prepare reports. 

At an early period in the history of the movement the active 
interest of the Colonial Office officials was aroused, and through 
the Secretary of State for the Colonies, the Bight Hon. Joseph 
Chamberlain, valuable facilities were extended to the delegates. 
Only three months were allotted to the Commissioners to fulfil 
their task of note-taking, it being felt that great expedition was 
essential. Indeed, the chief criticism on the proposed expedition 
was that it should have been started at an earlier date; but 
circumstances, so far as the South Africa Trade Committee 
were concerned, did not permit of this. Generous notice of the 
proposed work was given by almost every newspaper in the 
country, and Mr. Lockie*s patriotic proposal received a due 
tribute of praise. 

In South Africa the Commissioners were received with open An Indication 
arms. The able Press of that country fully advertised the fact of ?' ^® Sf^^^ 
their arrival, and called upon the traders to seize the oppor- ^ca. 
tunity and furnish all possible information. This assistance is 
gratefully acknowledged. 

The official heads of the Government everywhere did all that 
lay in their power to pave the way for the enquirers ; and despite 
the engrossing nature of their duties, following on the conclusion 
of the prolonged struggle with the Boers, their Excellencies Vis- 
count Milner, G.C.B., G.C.M.G., Sir Walter Hely Hutchinson, 
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PREFACE. 



Some Sooth 
Africans who 
Agisted in 
Work. 



G.C.M.Q., and Colonel Sir Henry McCallum, RE., K.C.M.G., 
afforded them interriews and furnished them with advice and infor- 
mation and introductions which proved of great utility, for which 
courtesy and kindness the writer respectfully proffers his thanks. 

He desires also to thank the Hon. F. R. Moor (Acting Prime 
Minister of Natal), Mr. Sydney Cowper, C.M.G., Mr. Mansergh, 
Mr. T. R. Price, C.M.G. (then General Manager, Cape Govern- 
ment Railways), Mr. J. M. Hunter (Acting General Manager, 
Natal Government Railways), Mr. T. S. McEwen (present 
General Manager, Cape Government Railways) ; the Presidents 
and Secretaries of the Chambers of Commerce in Cape Town, 
Johannesburg, Bloemfontein, Pietermaritzburg, Durban, East 
London, Port Elizabeth, and Mossel Bay ; Messrs. Mitchell Cotts, 
Mr. J. A. S. Watson, Mr. J. A. EUis, Mr. Freeman, Mr. J. 
Garlick, Mr. Jefferies, Mr. Ayres, Mr. W. Burningham White, 
M.C.E.I., Mr. Flower, Mr. A. J. Rivett, Mr. J. Patterson, Cape 
Town ; Mr. C. Gluyas, Mr. H. Salmon (Johannesburg District 
Agent, Natal Government Railways), Mr. Niven, Mr. A. A. 
Noble, Mr. Thome, Mr. Stuttaford, Mr. E. C. Lowe, Mr. 
William Hosken, Mr. H. H. Hunt, Mr. W. Smale Adams, 
Mr. Douglas, Mr. Victor Brown, Mr. J. W. Quinn, Mr. J. 
Forrest, Mr. Pistorius, Mr. Leake, Mr. D. Holt, Messrs. Parker, 
Wood & Co., Johannesburg ; Mr. W. A. Illing and Mr. J. W. 
Lines, Ladysmith ; Mr. Eadie, Mr. T. Reid, Mr. P. H. Taylor, 
Mr. A. Walker, and Mr. Griffin, Maritzburg; Mr. Lambert 
(Chairman, East London Harbour Board), Mr. Nesbitt (President, 
East London Chamber of Commerce), Mr. G. Burgess, Mr. S. A. 
Behr, Mr. H. Middlebrook, Mr. A. Taylor, Mr. Butcher, Mr. T. 
W. Irvine, Mr. D. D. Nisbit, Mr. J. B. Bissekin, Mr. Goodall, 
Mr. W. E. Dickie, East London; Mr. Searle (President, Port 
Elizabeth Harbour Board), Mr. J. T. Neave, Mr. C. Morrison, 
Mr. W. T. Mattingley, Mr. Eraser, Port Elizabeth ; and numerous 
others. 

The notes made regarding the general trades (other than 
engineering and textile)— the special department of enquiry by the 
writer — are reflected in the following pages. A certain amount of 
repetition has been unavoidable, as it was necessary that opinions 
and complaints with suggestions respecting common points should 
be given on the authority of traders in various districts remote 
from each other. 
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INTRODUCTION. 

The great Anglo-Boer War, happily now over, focussed the TheMagni- 
attention of the world upon South Africa. One of the immediate SmthAfrtean 
effects was to impress more forcibly than ever upon business men Markets. 
of the great commercial nations the magnitude of the markets 
there to be opened up for their goods, and the suitability of the 
country as a dumping ground for their surplus populations. 
Government under British rule guarantees a settled state. 
There will be security of tenure, absence of immoral concessions, 
and steadiness of business. All signs and indications show that 
the people of the continents of Europe and America are resolved 
to secure for themselves as much of these advantages as possible ; 
and to this end the Consuls of the respective countries, along 
with the representatives of the bigger traders, have been supplying 
those interested with information and pointed private advice how 
to achieve their purposes ; and the result has been seen in the 
steady development of foreign trade in the vast stretch of land 
which has been, is, and may be, such a source of trouble and 
pride to us. But, because it is our own, we have no commercial 
representatives, no officials of the Consul class, to specially watch, 
note, and trtosmit promptly to Great Britain the changes in and 
wants of South Africa, and the opportunities presenting them- 
selves in a land of surprises. 

There is no one with a loud and authoritative voice to grumble 
and complain when recurring defects in British trade methods 
threaten to oust the home manufacturers from the market. It is 
true that complaints and warnings are sent home, but the voice of 
the complainer is faint and falls on deaf ears. As a result trades 
wherein the British manufacturer was at one time supreme have 
slipped from his grasp. He has not lost the power to compete, 
but modem rivals, keenly anxious to get a footing in so fine a 
market, take more pains than we to ascertain and meet the 
wishes of the consumers, not only in one locality and trade, but 
in all. 

8.A. 1 B 



2 GENERAL TRADES REPORT. 

Information A Bureau of Information should be established in South 

^P'^" Africa without delay. It should be in charge of an enterprising 

^ man, who should be in constant communication with a central 

office in London, from which the information acqmred in South 

Africa could be speedily disseminated in quarters where it was 

most likely to be useful. 

Britlah-made Generally speaking British-made articles are the best, the 

Goods are the most substantial, enduring and reliable, but often they are far 

dearer than the goods offered by the foreigner ; and some 
merchants urge that wherever possible there should be a second 
grade of goods at a cheap competing rate* It is in the cheaper 
classes of goods, particularly, that we are losing ground ; and it 
is through the medium of the cheap goods that foveigners have 
been, and are, introducing themselves into the better classes of 
trade. 

In this Report I have set down some of the points upon which 
stress has been laid by South African meixhants, in the hope 
that attention will be paid to them before it is too late. 
liOfliOoca- Packing. — First and foremost, and most common, are the 

vSfraBWavs. ^^^P^^^^s ^ regard to packing. Bad packing and inferior 

get-up have caused British manufacturers more loss than the 
push and business ability of Americans or Germans. It prevents 
repeat orders. It causes extreme annoyance to the buyer, who 
not only loses money by the actual breakages, but is set back in 
his business by want of the goods to seU. Unlike the trader in 
England who, when in want, has a depot within easy reach, the 
South African merchant cannot replenish his stock for weeks and 
oftener months, even if he communicates with the manufacturer 
through the costly cable ; and during this time competitors sell 
to his customers articles of the class damaged. In many parts of 
South Africa much of the business is done in general stores, and 
persons ordinarily deal with one store for almost all the things 
they require. It is thus of great importance that merchants 
should prevent their customers from straying through deficiencies 
in their stock, or for other reasons, because it is a matter of 
common knowledge that once a person calls at the opposition 
store for something he immediately wants, and which cannot 
be obtained at the place he usually deals in, there arises the 
danger that he will repeat the call and be led in the end to 
transfer the bulk of his custom to the new place, 
iliere are The annoyed merchant, if he can avoid it, does not again deal 

Se^»l K^^ with a firm that serves him badly in the packing ; and bad pack- 
Packing. ^S ^^^B ^^^ ^^7 mean packing in weak or second-hand cases, 
and packing in a loose manner, all of which, as my notes show, 
lead to the damage of goods, but to packing in which the 
question of space occupied has received little or no attention. 
Freight, as every exporter must know, is decided by measure- 
ment, and the manufacturer who leaves interstices to be filled 
with straw, who puts thick battens outside his cases to 
strengthen them, regardless of the increase of over-all measure- 
ment, who makes the cases unnecessarily thick and big, or in 
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any way through lack of attention adds to the cost of freight (in 
the main akeady greater from Great Britain than from Germany 
or America, even when packages are equal) does himself 
irreparable harm. 

Americans and Geimans have for years paid particular atten- Competitors 
tion to the packing of their goods ; and often, through the saving J"*?*^*^*^^ 
in freight, the avoidance of loss through undue breakages, and ^ •^ ^- . 
the superior attractiveness of packages, well-fitting, well 
arranged, and so marked on the outside that the contents are 
easily ascertainable without opening the cases, they have secured 
many orders which they could not have secured through any special 
merit of the goods sold, because such special merit did not exist. 

Unquestionably the bulk of the trade is British, but foreign Bulk of the 
competitors have made great strides, more especially in the Trade British. 
Transvaal during the Kruger regime, when the influence of the 
Hollander was supreme. The position of the new comers has 
been steadily strengthened by fdl the resources of enterprising 
Germans and wide-awake Americans, who fail neither in civility, 
promptness, nor foresight. 

Americans, especially, cultivate this market. They send out 
pushful travellers of particularly pleasant personality, armed with 
specialities in addition to ever}'day goods ; and for manufacturers 
who cannot a£ford this relatively expensive method they have 
provided commission houses, which undoubtedly introduce goods 
to the retailers* notice in a particularly successful fashion. 
These houses have representatives and ti*avellers all over the 
country, and they issue, monthly, excellently ^ot-up and eminently 
practical lists of the goods they offer, with full prices, line 
drawings, coloured plates, and useful information. 

Thev continually seek to make the putting-up of their goods 
more effective from the salesman's pomt of view ; in short, they 
pay special attention to what are known as selling points. They 
know as well as we do, and keep it in mind better, that the 
public is greatly attracted by novelties. The smallest new adjust- 
ment on a standard article gives the manufacturer of the adjust- 
ment a great advantage over competitors, especially when it is 
advertised by an exhibition of the article itself and by well-designed 
newspaper and other announcements. 

In the matter of price Americans and Germans often score Grades of 
because they make and offer various grades of goods to suit the (JK)od8. 
purchasing power and the inclination of the customer. The. 
English article, in most cases, is admittedly the best — it will last 
long and look well in wear; but that is not what the run of 
buyers need, and so goods are left on the shelves. 

I print numerous views on these points. Indeed, so detailed 
is the comment on British goods, so repeatedly does it appear 
that the home manufacturer is at fault, that it would almost seem 
as if I had eyes capable only of noting defects ; but I am limited 
as to space, and a parade of the British virtues would crowd out 
hints of value, and would serve no useful purpose. I feel this There must be 
question is one naturally to be set to a minor key. The broad ^^^^^ ^ 
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general principles of the various trades are known to the British 
manufacturer, and I am sure that the inroads into the South 
African market can be checked by no other means so easily as by 
attention to and rectification of apparently insignificant errors* 
There is no opportunity for the introduction of a sweeping teform 
or any heroic measure. Attention to detail will secure to Great 
Britain all the trade it is reasonable for us to expect; while 
inattention will give, as it has given, advantages to the foreigner. 

Foreign competition is far stronger than is generally supposed. 
Our rivids' goods are in every shop and store, too often conspicuous 
by some litUe artifice of package, size, or colour. 

The official returns cannot and do not give accurate information 
regardinglthis. Chief of the difficulties confronting the compilers 
of such returns is the fact that a great many German and American 
made goods are first dumped in England and later forwarded to 
South Africa by the English or alien merchant whose distributing 
establishment is in London. The goods are then included in the 
exports from the United Kingdom. 

Then there is the Delagoa Bay loophole, and both Americans 
[see the American Consul's report on this on pp. 14-15], and 
Germans claim that through this harbour came a great deal of their 
manufactures which are not recorded in any official document. 

On this point an emphatic note of warning should be sounded 
because of the danger of ignoring facts which are only too plainly 
in evidence in South Africa. 

Numerous specially qualified representatives of our rivals' 
firms have been, and are, in the country making investigations 
and securing fresh trade. Repeatedly in recent years Americans 
in particular have sent specially qualified men here to enquire 
into some branch of trade with such goo4 effect that now and 
again that branch of trade practically becomes theirs. The 
agricultural implement business is a case in point. The history 
of the rise of the American stove trade also contains a moral. 
At one time the British manufacturers did nearly the whole 
of the business, and when the Americans resolved to enter the 
market they commenced operations by means of a special enquiry 
into the state of it. The outcome of this was the introduction 
of the " Pearl " type of stove, and for years Americans, by means 
of it, were enabled to do practically the whole of the cheap stove 
trade of the South African Colonies. As showing what may be 
done by British manufacturers when they are resolved upon 
a special attempt to meet the detailed requirements of the market 
in any particular line, the British houses, which in turn got out 
a stove on popular lines at about the same price and of a slightly 
better quality and finish, quickly succeeded in reclaiming a 
considerable portion of the trade. 

The fight for the stove trade has been and is most severe^ 
as I show in my detailed notes on the subject. Not only are 
Americans making the strongest efforts to improve their position, 
but Germans and French are in the lists, and the latter have 
already achieved some success in the better class business, which 
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up to a recent date had been peculiarly our own. The elements 
of our rivalH' success I have endeavoured to make clear in my 
notes ; and I am confident it will amply repay British manufac- 
turers to unhesitatingly copy the good points of foreign makes 
and combine them witii the good points of the British stove, 
chief of which is quality. 

Danger to British trade lies not only in the all-round increase 
of foreign trade, but also in the fact that Americans and Germans, 
on finding that they gain the least success in any particular 
branch, straightway devote themselves with extraordinary energy 
to make that field of trade their own. 

With respect to America's position in the South African and America wiU 
other open markets, we must recognise that she will certainly ^*^^nie 
share to a considerable extent in the trade development. It of the Trade, 
cannot be otherwise. In certain branches of trade her natural 
facilities would give her a commanding lead; besides, America 
is an adult nation seeking outlets for surplus stock, and she 
is able to make temporary sacrifices if necessary to get and retain 
the business. 

The object of the British manufacturer must be to curtail this 
growth by increased enterprise, and by seeing that in those 
directions in which Great. Britain is strong America — and this 
remark applies to all competing nations — shall not encroach, if it 
is at all possible to prevent it. 

I do not think either America or Germany has done anything Even America 
in a trade way in South Africa to boast about. It is surprising, do n^^^^ 
when one considers the circumstances, that the traders of these the most of 
nations have not made further progress, great as that progress ^^^^ Oppor- 
has been; and from what I can gather they are themselves ^°^*^*^ 
awaking to a knowledge of this. I am convinced that if the 
situation were reversed, and Americans or Germans held the 
premier position in an open market. Great Britain's merchants 
would long since have produced more startling changes in the 
balance of business done. America and Germany, in addition 
to selling articles which, because of natural advantages, they can Internal 
make cheaper than we, have among the population of South ^*^^*??*®* 
Africa both merchants and consumers (including works managers, competitm. 
consulting engineers, &c.) of their own nationalities, and it is 
only reasonable to suppose that they give preference to their 
respective countries' products. Further, there is always the 
class of man who is caught by any novelty; and there are, 
alas, too many British Colonial merchants who, being annoyed 
by this or that English firm's indifference to or contempt for 
their expressed wishes and complaints, transfer their accounts 
to a foreign house. To this add that South Africa must have 
huge supplies of food stuffs, oil, timber and the like from outside 
countries producing them, and you make out easily why our 
competitors up to a certain point can command a share of the 
trade ; and wiUi these facts in view I repeat I am astonished they 
do not hold a stronger place in the market. ^S^^ ^^ 

The great and enduring loyalty of the British Colonial, and qq^ 
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his fondness for anything that smacks of '^ home/' has helped 
largely in preventing us from losing more ground. This prejudice 
favouring British goods still endures ; but I warn manuEacturers 
and merchants that it is increasingly unsafe to rely entirely upon 
it. Use it, by all means ; but do not any longer, li you value the 
South African market, abuse it. 

Great is the virtue in South Africa of a well-known brand. 
When a manufacturer has established a reputation for excellent 
quality and value here, he reaps a rich reward. People live too 
far from places where goods are sold to venture on experiments^ 
and once they have discovered an article which they think is the 
best of its kmd they stick to it, sometimes even after its quality 
has declined, and a competing firm has placed on the market 
something better at a cheaper price. Somebody's brand of soap, 
somebody's paste or polish, saw, axe, or knife confronts one 
everywhere. In the remoter districts among the Boers the name 
of the favourite brand has been known to displace the name of 
the article, and in these cases the task of the competitor is 
almost hopeless. It is this that helps largely to retain British 
trade, and it will continue to operate if British manufacturers 
will see that their established products remain foremost in 
excellence. 

The British manufacturer who has not yet ventured on the 
South African market, but who proposes to do so, will probably 
gather from this report enough information on prevailing condi* 
tions, tariffs, rates of freight, &c., at least to set him on the 
right road. He will also find usefhl hints as to ways in which 
he may force an entry into the market. 

South Africans look eagerly homeward for manufacturers who 
will conform to their requirements at least as freely and promptly 
as the Americans or Germans. They want to meet English 
merchants who will not treat with indifference and contempt 
suggestions offered by the Colonial dealer, but who will, on the 
contrary, hasten to adopt the ideas of the men who understand 
the needs of the country, and who actually come into contact 
with users or consumers of the goods. 

The condition of South Africa, so far as it relates to buying 
and selling, is highly prosperous. Even during the war, and 
excluding military material, the imports continued to increase 
with great rapidity. People at a distance have been prone to 
think that disaster had overtaken the store-keepers and merchants, 
that their customers had been killed or driven away ; but while 
there have, of course, been some losses, on the whole the trader 
has done very well. Nearly everywhere outside the actual zone 
of the fiffht store-keepers have been busy; and small fortunes 
were made by men who, before the fighting commenced, were 
just struggling through a hand-to-mouth existence. Many of 
the large dealers, in some form or other, were contractors to 
the troops; and in addition the officers and men brought into 
the country big sums of ready money, which were freely spent 
whenever opportunity offered. In beleaguered towns, during the 
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horrors of a protracted siege, many store-keepers and others made 
huge profits, and it was only natural that the delight of some 
traders, when peace was signed at Vereeniging, was not unmixed 
with other feelmgs. 

The revival of trade apparent in Johannesburg within a month Johannes- 
of the conclusion of peace was magical. The town a short time ^^"9* 
before was given over to soldiery, and miHtary law would not be 
superseded by civil law for some time to come. Yet now it pre- 
sented all the signs of prosperity ; the wide streets were thronged 
from nine o'clock to five with hurrjdng crowds, keenly intent upon 
business ; large plate-glass windowed shops, stocked in a fashion 
that would command custom in the biggest towns in England, 
were full of buyers ; hotels were so crowded that the smoke and 
other public apartments were used as bedrooms: the theatres 
were crammed nightly at prices, even for standing room, that 
only persons earning high wages could afford to pay ; all dwelling 
houses were let, and many families were living in tents. Away 
down along the Rand the line of smoking chimneys, indicating the 
sites of the richest mines in the world, supplied the reason for 
the phenomena. By the highest authorities it is asserted that 
these mines are rich beyond all dreams, and that for many years 
to come they cannot be exhausted. On the contrary, they will 
yield increased wealth; the stamp batteries will be trebled and 
quadrupled, as will be the consumption of general material and 
the employment of labour, if matters are worked as they should 
be* There will be inmiense prosperity of the stable description A Fine 
of the established town, and the fast and furious spending of a j^^l^^f^^*^ 
rich mining camp. No goods will be too luxurious to offer, gKxxU. 
nothing too costly; and alongside there will be a fine market 
for food, clothing, furniture (especially of a cheap kind), and 
other necessaries. 

Johannesburg extends over six square miles, and has 126 miles 
of roads and streets, excluding thirteen residential suburbs. The 
public buildings and a great many business houses are of big 
proportions, and are handsomely built. There are a dozen 
hotels, half-a-dozen places of entertainment, numerous first-class 
restaurants, and admirably-managed and fitted-up clubs. It has 
a telephone exchange, electric light, a fairly good water supply, 
excellent daily newspapers, a racecourse, athletic grounds, and 
parks. The estimated population before the war was about 
226,000, made up of 86,000 whites and 140,000 natives, the 
latter mostly engaged in the mines. It is the centre of a big 
district, and the trade is very steady, with little of the fluctua- 
tions usually attending towns of rapid growth in new mining 
centres. The Chambers of Commerce and Trade are active 
bodies, with able secretaries, and they watch. over trade interests 
in an uncommonly persistent and admirable manner. 

In the coast towns great activity prevails, and schemes for 
the development of their resources abound. The docks and 
landing facUities are being largely improved, and railways, under 
energetic and capable management, are in a position to cope with 
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a big increase of trade. This question is fully dealt with by 
Mr. Ben. H. Morgan in his extremely interesting report on 
engineering matters in South Africa, a copy of which it will be 
well for manufacturers and merchants to see. 

Consul Gordon, of Johannesburg, reports to the United States 
Government : — '' Our manufacturers will find in South Africa one 
of the most desirable markets for their products it is possible to 
conceive. South Africa lives on imports. Food stuffs, building 
materials, and machinery are all foreign products here. American 
manufacturers are already well represented, but there will be 
abundant room for new comers. Only let our people remember 
that t/26 standard of work in Sovth Africa is very high and the 
market very sensitive. All manufacturers intending to compete 
for this market should remember that they will meet here the 
best work of the best firms from all parts of the world." 

After noting the large imports and exports of South Africa, 
one can scarcely believe that all this state of activity is produced 
by a comparatively small body of men. The total white popula- 
tion is under a million. In Cape Colony the 1891 census showed 
the population to consist of 886,812 whites, 18,907 Malays, and 
1,885,020 natives (including those in Pondoland), a total of 
1,785,789. In 1896 the population was estimated at 1,821,551 
(including Bechuanaland and Pondoland). 

In Natal in 1891 there were 42,759 whites, 48,070 Indians, 
and 469,747 natives, a total of 555,576. In 1895 the Indian 
population was estimated at 46,848. In 1899 the total popula- 
tion (including Zululand) was set down at 902,865. 

In the Orange River Colony in 1890 there were 77,717 whites 
and 129,787 natives, a total of 207,504. It was estimated in 
1898 that the population had doubled. 

In Rhodesia in 1899 it was estimated that there were 18,846 
whites. 

In the Transvaal and Swaziland it is estimated that before the 
war there were 288,750 whites out of a total population of 
870,000. 

It is noticeable that the population increases rapidly, and the 
adults are in greater proportion than is the case in European 
countries. 

For this mixed people our manufacturers must cater on 
common-sense lines. Suitable goods at suitable prices must be 
prepared ; they must be brought prominently before the notice of 
the merchants and store-keepers ; orders must be promptly 
attended to ; the goods must be scientifically packed ; and the 
cost of the freight and carriage must be reduced to the lowest 
possible point. If a through rate of freight and carriage from 
British manufacturing centres to the inland towns could be 
arranged on simple lines of easy classification, without too fine 
distinctions, a step in the right direction would at once have been 
made. It is possible. The Germans have such a rate, and it has 
helped them greatly. I was glad to notice that railway autho- 
rities in South Afiica were favourably disposed towards the idea, 
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and it ought not to be di£Scult to immediately arrange a scale of 
charges. 

Many of the general stores (including some of the largest) in Indian 
Natal are owned by natives of India. The business ability and Merchants, 
integrity of these traders must not be underrated by British 
manufacturers. They are capable of handling goods in very large 
quantities, and it is almost needless to add that the larger Indian 
houses necessarily stand high in the matter of credit in order to 
maintain their position. The smaller traders are not capitalists. 
The fact that they are serious competitors to the white trader 
is not a factor that the British manufacturer need consider. 
If English houses dealt exclusively with white merchants here 
they could not possibly cover the ground, as the smaller retail 
Indian merchants are most numerous, and control a large portion 
of the trade, especially in the more remote districts. They work 
early and late, and seem to do business all the time, because they Thej Pay 
sell many articles at lower prices than the Colonial retailers; *^^/^ml*' 
and they are able to do this because of their employing labour of ^^ ^^rk 
their own nationalit}', at wages averaging from Is. to Is. 6d. per Long Honn. 
^AJy pi^f^ food, which consists chiefly of rice and curries, costing 
a few pence. One way in which they secure business is by open- 
ing their establishments at about 6 a.m., and not closing them 
until 8 or 9 p.m. ; whereas the white trader does not open his 
store until 8 or 9 a.m., and in many places closes it between 
6 and 6. The Indians are most economical in their habits. They 
take little or no part in municipal affairs, and it is seldom that 
they contribute to local expenditure by using electric light, gas, 
&c., because they prefer the cheaper oil lamp. 

In closing my remarks I wish to repeat : Conclusion of 

1. That South Africa is very largely dependent on imports. ^® Matter. 

2. That goods of a cheap, as well as those of better, quality 
should be sent to that country to suit the means or incliuation 
of customers. 

8. That as far as possible the good points of foreign goods 
should be embodied with those of English manufacture. 

The iteration of the cry of the South African trader is anything 
but a pleasant task, but in increased attention to the burden of 
the complaints lies the great secret of success. All else is 
secondary. Besides, it is more than probable that the average 
English manufacturer will read only the part of my report which 
refers to his own particular industry. Further, given the same 
amount of attention to the ** get-up " and packing of goods for 
South Africa that other countries pay, and Great Britain will not 
only long continue to occupy the premier position, but will far 
outdistance all competitors. British goods will have the prefer- 
ence because they are ** home " goods, and because, as a rulci they 
are better value than most of the goods of other countries. 
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GovEBNMENT Departments in South Africa set a good example 
to the loeal traders. They purchase most of their stores from 
British merchants, ample testimony to which is afforded by the 
Customs Returns. Nevertheless, I think certain improvements 
in the methods of obtaining tenders might with considerable 
advantage be made. The circle of possible tenderers should be 
as wide as Great Britain itself; and pubhc advertisement would 
easily secure this. By this means the lowest prices and the best 
value could uniformly be obtained ; and firms which are enter* 
prising enough to fit their works with the most modem plant, 
and sensible enough to employ up-to-date methods, would at the 
same time be encouraged. 

Certain articles are purchased abroad by Colonial Government 
Departments, and the nature of these is sufficiently indicated in 
the following statements : — 

NATAL HARBOUR DEPARTBiENT. 

Obdebs Placed with Fobeion Manufactubebs dubiko Eighteen Months 

ENDING SOth Juke, 1902. 

United States of Amebica. ^"?^ Katir^ Remabks. 

1 SO gallons, Billings, E ing k Co/8 Marine ) 

Paints 54 3 2 /Taking quality into con- 

150 gallons. Castor Oil 195 12 2 ( sideration this market ia 

1,300 gallons, Turpentine 172 5 6/^ considered to be the 

1,250 gallons, Lard Oil 229 10 8 \ cheapest. 

3,500gallon8,Paraffin in 2/5 and 10/1 cases 112 10 ^ j 

One (1), Multipolar 6-75 810 Tandem | .'^j^.^ , ^^ ^ j^ ^^ 

pr^lih .^riTmnf^^^^^^ oi iTol America to^com- 

^•neJIttor cT, ^.""'""^ ''""'"^ j ( P^^^e existing plant. 

Total 2,333 1 6 

India. £ 9. d, 

i Price generally 10 per cent, 
lish goods. 

36 Coir Mats 7 16 | 

4,800 Sugar Pockets 5B 8 > AUIndian produce. 

3,000 Grain Bags 53 2 6 ) 

Total 140 13 

WESTEBN AO8TBAUA. £ f. d, 

23.900 Cubic Feet of Jarrah Timber 3,566 15 6 ( "^^^^ l^"^J„|lH JP'PJ?^ 

7.721 LinealFeet Round Jarrah Piles... 1897 16 8 J ^^thl h™ w^^^^ 
14,325J^hSleepers,7ft.3in.x9in. { ^l^^ZX::lV:^ 

^ ** *^- ^^^^" ^^ ^ ( rery suitable foralecpera. 

Total 8,705 2 4 

SUKMABT. £ #. d. 

Uniteil States of America 4,123 1 6 

India 140 13 6 

Western Australia. 8,705 2 4 

Grand Total 12,968 17 4 
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Fbom the Chibf Railway Stobe-kebper, 

Cape Town, 

8th August, 1902. 

The purchase of stores by the Agent-General from foreign 
countries, as compared with purchases made in England, is very 
small indeed. 

There are, however, many articles used by the Cape Govern- 
ment Railways which must of necessity be obtained from abroad, 
and these are, as a rule, purchased under contract in the Colony 
from local merchants. 

They are as follows : — 



Handles, Hickory, Hammei 


: ... From America \ 




„ ,, irlCk 


. ... ,, 






,, „ Axe 


,, 


II 




Axes, Felling 


,, 


99 




Oil, Lard 


II 


II 




„ Paraffin 

,, vyasLor ••• ••• •• 


... ,, 
... ,, 


ft 

India 


Obtained 
under 
} Contract 
Locally. 


Timber, Clear Pine 
„ Pitch Pine 


>i 
*.. ,, 
... ,, 


America 

99 

Sweden 


, , Flooring Boards . . , 


,, 


II 




„ Ceiling Boards ... 


... ,, 


II 




„ Teak Logs 


... ,, 


Rangoon 




Sleepers, Oak 


II 


Hungary 


„ Djatti 


II 


Java / 





With regard to hickory handles, I understand it has been 
found that this wood stands the climate of this country better 
than English ash, and that is the reason hickory handles are 
purchased. 

I am unable to give an instance in which the quality of British- 
made articles has been found inferior to simUar articles of foreign 
make ; indeed, my experience is that the British-made article is 
the best, although in some cases the price is higher. 

Some years back I was o£fered American files at a much lower 
price than is paid for those imported from England, but they 
were made much lighter, and in all respects inferior to the files 
made in England. 
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The volumes of statistics issued by Govemment Departments 
in South Africa are monuments of industry, but for purposes of 
trade comparison, as commonly understood, they fall far short of 
the ideal. The gross total of imports is correct, the total of 
imports of specific goods is correct and useful, but the totals 
credited to each country are unintentionally misleading, and have 
contributed repeatedly to mistaken conclusions. There is in 
each year's statistics a heading ** Articles and Countries Whence 
Imported," from which for years I have noted that paragraphists 
and others obtain figures, and on these build up statements which 
are in the main illusor}\ For instance, I observe in the 1901 
Year-book of Natal statistics that JE4,850 worth of bricks and 
tiles were imported from the United Kingdom. Now practically 
all tiles used during, say, the last dozen years are French, yet 
France is not credited with one pennyworth. Cheese to the 
value of £29,656 is said to be imported from the United Kingdom, 
and only £150 worth from America. I did not meet a merchant 
who believed these figures to be correct. They would, probably, 
be more accurate if reversed. What really happens is that the 
United States cheese is imported into England and then exported. 
Again, as to raw coifee, the United Kingdom is credited with 
sending to Natal, in 1901, 606,555 lbs. ; but though it actually 
sends this quantity it cannot be said to be a product of the 
United Kingdom. Rio de Janeiro is credited with 24,446 lbs. 
only; yet in making up totals of British imports into South 
Afiica, in order to compare them with the imports of other 
countries to show whether the trade of one country or the other 
with it has declined or increased, these figures and others of 
a like nature are included, and deductions as to the trade and 
industry, and the enterprise and so on of our own merchants and 
manufacturers and those of foreign countries are drawn. 

Cordage and rope are stated to have come from the United 
Kingdom into Natal during 1901 to the extent of £12,591 ; while 
America sent only £128 worth. This certainly does not represent 
the respective quantities manufactured in and sent from ^e two 
countries. 

Dates imported from the United Kingdom are given as 
248,380 lbs.; all other countries, 98 lbs. Dried fruits. United 
Kingdom supplied 1,062,295 lbs.; all other countries, 455,462 lbs. 
Preserved meats. United Kingdom, 1,986,885 lbs. ; America, 
1,744,020 lbs. Perfumery, United Kingdom, £9,621 worth; 
France, £198. Bice, United Kingdom, £10,464. Tea, United 
Kingdom, £26,767. Claret, United Kingdom, £6,284 ; France, 
£4,807. Furniture, United Kingdom, £88,058 ; United States, 
£10,890. Yet in nearly every country store American cheap 
fandtare preponderates; in some pla^ no other famitore is 
obtainable, and in the towns one sees it everywhere. 
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Included in the imports into Cape Colony in 1900 are 
£5,100 worth of typewriters, said to have come from the United 
Kingdom, and £8,428 from the United States. It is well 
known that Americans make almost all the typewriters used 
in the world; and that only one kind of machine is made in 
England. 

These figures speak for themselves, yet they are included in 
the totals used to illustrate arguments relating to the hold 
British trade has on the Colonies. It may be safely taken that 
aU published figures bearing on imports must be viewed with 
caution, in the light of South African experience ; and it 
must be borne in mind that all the goods classified under the 
heading ** Country Whence Imported " are not necessarily made 
in or grown in the country specified. Next year, if England did ?i^SF*S""* 
not export any raw coffee or typewriters, it would not follow that ^th^Caution. 
her industries had declined ; or that America's total export to 
South Africa, then showing a better percentage, had grown more 
formidable. True, the merchants who handle the goods and the 
men who ship them would not make as much profit; but this is a 
matter apart, and not to be considered when we are endeavouring 
to ascertain whether America's manufactiurers and dealers are 
strengthening their grasp on the markets of South Africa at our 
expense, by more ''push," better packing, superior finish and 
attractiveness, increased inventiveness, or through any other 
reason. 

The bald statement that the imports from the United Kingdom Bald State- 
into Cape Colony in a given year amomited to £11,448,178, and ?^ ^^" 
from all foreign countries only jG4,180,050, must be accepted as ^* 

meaning that the United Kingdom shipped more goods there ; and 
any argument implying more than this tends to put and keep the 
British manufacturer in a fool's paradise. 

No good to us can result by loudly contending before the world 
that our trade with South Africa is three or more times as much 
as that of all other countries combined, leaving it to be inferred 
that our trade with the country is in goods of our own manu- 
facture, and paying no heed to the imports from America and 
Germany vid Delagoa Bay and England itself. 

To make the returns of the utmost value to persons considering 
the rise and progress of each country's trade with South Africa, 
the country of manufacture or growth should be mentioned, 
as well as the country which acted as the distributing 
centre. I fear, however, this would be a task of considerable 
magnitude. 

£i the notes appended I use certain of the figures guardedly, 
after weighing them along with the best representative opinion 
obtainable. 

Americans themselves are not blinded by figures which may Americans 
mean anything or nothing. They know that their trade with are not Blind 
South Africa has progressed very rapidly, and they are taking ^ ® *^^' 
adequate steps to ensure a continuance of the rate of progress. 
In view of this, extracts from reports supplied to the American 
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Government by Consol-General Siowe, of Cape Town, form 
Buggestive reading. 

''Owing to the war and the plague/' said Mr. Stowe, ''Customs 
officials have been unable to collect the usual annual statistics 
of the business of the Colonies for the twelve months ended 
December 81, 1900 ; and, as all the imports for the use of both 
the Imperial and the Colonial military forces are admitted duty 
free, it will be impossible to make an accurate comparison with 
the trade of the preceding year. Available figures show, however, 
that the imports from tibe United States in 1900 were greater 
than those of 1899, and that the United States continues to stand 
second among the countries exporting direct to South Africa, 
notwithstanding the large amount of supplies it ships to South 
Africa vid England. The total value of the imports from the 
United States into South Africa (British and Portuguese Africa) 
amounted in 1900 to £4,127,428, as compared with £8,480,565 
in 1899, an increase of £696,868. To this amount should be 
added the large imports for military use and the merchandise 
shipped from the United States vid England. Neither the 
number nor the value of the horses and mules purchased in the 
United States is entered at the Custom House here. 

" It is also to be regretted that the exports from the United 
States to South Africa tliat parsed through Delagoa Bay and 
Beira cannot he specified. Owing to the lack of statistics, as 
mentioned above, the increase in many articles over the impor- 
tation of 1899 cannot be shown. There was, however, an increase 
in bacon, leather, clocks and watches, hardware and builders' 
tools, scientific apparatus, telegraph material, tobacco (manu- 
factured), passenger and freight cars, &c., and a decrease in 
canned beef, flour, cotton manufactures, agricultural implements, 
books, maps, engravings, boots and shoes, bicycles, furniture, &c. 
The decreases in beef and flour are explained by Australian and 
Argentine Republic competition, and in the demand for agricultural 
implements, &c., by the war." 

In a supplementary report Consul-General Stowe says : — 
" Great stress is laid upon the published statistics of Cape 
Colony and Natal, which show a decrease in 1900 (compared with 
1899) of United States imports amounting to £884,507, while 
the increase of imports for the United Kingdom for the same 
period was £1,872,258. A decrease is also shown in the imports 
from almost every other country. The United States lost 12*6 
per cent., Germany 58*7 per cent., Belgium 11*2 per cent., and 
Austria 54*6 per cent. 

" I coTii&nAf figures to the contrary^ that 1900[/um been the largest 
export year of tiie United States to South Africa. The statistics 
of 1900 cannot be depended upon, as there is an entire absence 
of returns from Delagoa Bay. One hundred and seventy million 
cigarettes were shipped direct to Cape Colony and Natal by one 
house in the United States. The statistics will not show this, 
and yet to this number should be added, perhaps, millions more 
of United States manufacture that came in vid England, Delagoa 
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Say, and Beira. The same may be said of canned meats, cereals, 
tobacco, (be. A comparison of United States trade in South 
Africa with that of otiier countries is satisfactory, and appears 
still more so when it is considered that our commerce with 
other countries, to which we have been selling for years, is 
less than witli this countr}' — a comparatively new one." 

Consul Stowe believes an immense amount of trade will be 
done in South Africa in the near future. He added : — *' Our 
trade for 1899 and 1900 with the Uitlanders of the Boer States 
(our best customers in those States) has been lost, owing to their 
exodus. On their return to their old businesses their trade 
will again be open to us, and in time a great improvement veill 
be witnessed." 

In face of a declining export from Oreat Britain of characteris- The Decline 
tically British products it is folly to maintain, on the basis of ^f ^SrSteris- 
the Customs Returns of the Colonies, that British trade with ticaUy British 
them is supreme and practically unshaken. Between 1884 and Prodactsfiom 
1898 the exports from Great Britain to places abroad of typical ^^^b^^^ 
English industrial articles declined £29,000,000, and these articles sidered along- 
are now supplied by foreigners. The following figures selected «ide state- 
from a formidable list call for serious consideration. They throw Briti^^^oodg 
light on the fact that, while the Customs Returns state that PracUcaUy 
exports of, say, furniture from Great Britain to South Africa Fill the South 
have largely increased, the stores throughout the Colonies are ^^^ 
full of furniture of foreign make. So with blankets, hardware, 
cutlery, watches and clocks, woollen stuffs, &c. But I will not 
labour the point. 

Exports fbom Great Britain to Places Abroad. 



1884. 1898. 

Clocks and watches ... £298,089 declined to ... ^£80,087 

Furniture 716,248 

Hardware and cutlery ... 8,142,711 
Woollen blankets ... 501,521 



9 
9 

„ flannels 410,190 , 

„ stuffs 8,718,826 , 



612,821 
1,986,692 
864,187 
881,904 
8.046,665 



But even according to the Returns of Cape Colony and Natal American 
the proportion of increase is on the side of the United States. Percentage of 
The position is that while from 1898 to 1895 in Natal 72 per cent, gho^^y" 
of the imports came from the United Kingdom, during 1898 — Returns. 
1900 we supplied only 67 per cent. ; whereas the United States 
increased from 4*8 per cent, to 9 per cent. ; Germany from 
2*2 per cent, to 8*1 per cent. ; and France O'l per cent, to 8*9 per 
cent. The situation in respect to Cape Colony is even worse. 
In 1898 — 95 the imports from the United Kingdom amounted to 
81 per cent., but they fell in the period 1898—1900 to 68 per 
cent., during which time America registered an increase from 
4*5 per cent, to 10*9 per cent., and the other countries made 
slight progress. 
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GENERAL TRADES REPORT. 



Gape Colony 
ana Natal 
Imports. 



TraniYaal 
Imports. 



The imports into Gape Colony and Natal during 1900 and 
1901 are shown by the Customs Returns to be as follow : — 



Cape Colony. 

1900. 

United Kingdom £11,052,428 
Germany ... 551,101 

France 106,574 

United States ... 1,772,580 
Other countries 8,679,128 



1901. 

il8,802,877 

805,620 

190,265 

1,787,522 

4,829,284 



Excluding specie £17,161,811 Excluding specie £21,416,160 

Natal. 



1900. 

United Kingdom 
Germany ... 
France 
United States 
Other countries 

Including bullion 

and specie 
Bullion and specie 



.£4,218,411 

168,878 

27,595 

538,499 

. 1,751,118 

I £6,694,501 
782,783 



Excluding bullion 

and specie 
Bullion and specie 



1901. 

£6,523,129 

812,390 

24,933 

718,906 

1,976,358 

£9,555,760 
631,954 



Excluding bullion | ^g g^ jig ^^^^^""S b^on ) £io,187,704 
and specie f ' ' and specie j **^'*" » 

With respect to the Transvaal, recent statistics will not much 
help the trader to ascertain the capabilities of the Colony, but 
the appended information relating to 1898 and 1897 should prove 
exceedingly instructive. It shows the imports into the Transvaal 
vid Natal, Cape Colony, and Delagoa Ports; and it would be 
instructive to learn from what countries the goods entered at the 
last-named port came. 

CoMPASATivE Statement showing Value of Transvaal Impobts fob thb 

Yeabs ending 31st Dbcembeb. 1898 and 1897. 



Abticle. 



Earthenware 



Ammunition 



Apothecary Ware 



1898 

1897 
Increase 
Decrease 

1898 

1897 

Increase 

Decrease 

1898 

1897 

Increase 

Decrease 



Natal. 


Cape. 


13,963 
17,651 


£ 
10,114 
15,401 


3,588 


6,287 


8,735 

2,856 

879 


16,951 

14,838 

2,118 


51,486 

67,777 

6,291 


242,902 
111,301 
131,601 



Delagoa 
Bay. 



£ 

3,029 
4,947 

1,918 

45,759 

42,298 

3,461 



15,786 
20,291 

4,505 



STATISTICS. 
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COXPABATIYE STATSMKNT 8R0WIKO VALUE OF TBAKSVAAL 



Abticle. 



Cyanide of Potossiam. 



Beer 



Books and Office Beqoisites ... 



Brnshware 



Batter 



Cement and Chalk 



Chicory 



Confectionery 



Distilled Drinks 



QlasBware 



Gold, Silyer, and Jewellery ... 



Hats (all sorts) 



1898 

1897 

Increase 

Decrease 

1898 

1897 
Increase 
Decrease 

1898 

1897 
Increase 
Decrease 

1898 

1897 
Increase 
Decrease 

1898 

1897 

Increase 

Decrease 

1898 

1897 

Increase 

Decrease 

1898 

1897 
Increase 
Decrease 

1898 

1897 
Increase 
Decrease 

1898 

1897 
Increase 
Decrease 

1898 

1897 
Increase 
Decrease 

1898 

1897 

Increase 

Decrease 

1898 

1897 

Increase 

Decrease 




Natal. 



14,768 

4,458 

10,310 



6,945 
12,580 

5,635 

18,514 

13,091 

5,423 



5,421 
5,906 

485 

54,089 
38,668 
15,421 



5,770 
10,644 

4,874 

7,626 
7,724 

98 

9,248 
9,672 

424 

87,178 
59,179 

22,001 

22,966 
31,052 

8,086 

10,436 
20,727 

10,291 

22,203 
24,050 

1,847 



£ 
86,709 
37,359 
49,350 



6,841 
13,961 

7,120 

52,014 
61,105 

9,081 

4,306 
7,012 

2,706 

61,400 
86,341 

24,941 

1,032 
1,079 

47 

2,793 

1,851 

942 



12,220 
9,898 
2,322 



67,553 

80,418 

12,865 

16,580 
33,926 

17,346 

31,639 
56,136 

24,497 

32,628 

82,568 

60 



Delaooa 
Bay. 



£ 
124,422 
63,670 
60,752 



18,552 
20,567 

2,015 

4,427 
3,171 
1,256 



1,550 
2,738 

1,188 

29,067 

28,327 

730 



12,462 
13,131 

669 

1,457 

1,141 

316 



7,009 

6,967 

42 



158,193 
200,440 



6,249 
7,366 

1,117 

928 
1,360 

432 

2,610 
4,964 

2,354 



8.A. 
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GENERAL TRADES REPORT. 



COXPASATIVE 8TATEMJUIT SROWmO VALUX OF TRAVBYAAL 



ABTIOLE. 



Timber worked, not fnmitore 



Timber, nnworked 



InstromentB, Musical, kc. 



Jams and PreBerves. 



Candles. 



Cheese 



Cotton Goods, not clothes 



Clothes 



Coffee 



Fancy Qoods 



Oilman's Stores 



Leatherware, indnding boots 
and shoes 



1898 

1897 

Increase 

Decrease 

1898 

1897 

Increase 

Decrease 

1898 

1897 

Increase 



1898 

1897 

Increase 

Decrease 

1898 

1897 

Increase 

Decrease 

1898 

1897 

Increase 

Decrease 

1898 

1897 

Increase 

Decrease 

1898 

1897 

Increase 

Decrease 

1898 

1897 
Increase 
Decrease 

1898 

1897 

Increase 

Decrease 

1898 

1897 

Increase 

Decrease 

1898 

1897 

Increase 

Decrease 




Natal. 



£ 

79,662 

114,179 

34,617 

41,261 
79,588 

38,327 

13,856 
18,219 

4,363 

4,604 
14,441 

9,837 

15,548 
25,879 

10,331 

10,622 
10,952 

330 

78,904 
90,496 

11,592 

342,234 
415,831 

73,697 

31,639 
41,258 

9,719 

106,755 
144,784 

38,029 

94,599 
100,363 

6,764 

194,563 
234,404 

39,841 



£ 
44,766 
66,950 

22,184 

11,947 
31,891 

19,944 

12,258 
19,811 

7,553 

2,916 
8,206 

6,290 

14,364 
28,140 

13,776 

18,429 

12,950 

479 



136,957 
166,614 

29,657 

572,433 
769,020 

196,687 

36,412 
49,669 

14,247 

168,829 
207,786 

38,966 

55,686 
95,613 

39,927 

130,363 
203,806 

73,442 



DELAOOA 

Bay. 



£ 
92,993 
77,612 
16,381 



76,783 
62,129 
14,654 



6,184 
7,965 

1,781 

4,550 

8,986 

4,436 

93,383 
63,516 
29,867 



6,812 
4,743 
2,069 



19,580 
24,420 

4,840 

47,862 
69,207 

21,346 

6,284 
8,511 

2,227 

25,478 
31,970 

6,492 

100,300 
103,226 

2,926 

20,316 
23,941 

3,626 
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GOMFABATIVX STATBHENT SHOWINa VALUB OF TBARSYAAL 



ABTICLE. 



LiTe Stock 



linen Goods, not Clothes 



Machinery 



Meal and Grain 



Fomitnre 



Oils 



Paper 



Vehicles 



Rice and DhoU 



Cigars 



Steel 



Sagar. 



1898 

1897 

Increase 

Decrease 

1898 

1897 

Increase 

Decrease 

1898 

1897 

Increase 

Decrease 

1898 

1897 

Increase 

Decrease 

1898 

1897 
Increase 
Decrease 

1898 

1897 
Increase 
Decrease 

1898 

1897 
Increase 
Decrease 

1898 

1897 
Increase 
Decrease 

1898 

1897 
Increase 
Decrease 

1898 

1897 
Increase 
Decrease 

1898 

1897 

Increase 

Decrease 

1898 

1897 

Increase 

Decrease 



Natal. 



£ 

76,487 

124,469 

48,982 

19,381 

13,754 

5,627 



301,901 
420,757 

118,856 

271,469 

229,361 

42,108 



71,035 
110,650 

39,615 

68,486 

60,340 

8,146 



17,338 

18,078 

740 

76,789 
100,879 

24,090 

36,641 
29,783 

6,858 



7,641 
9,227 

1,586 

36,518 
27,665 

8,848 



135,404 

113,970 

21,434 




£ 
274,711 
318,509 

43,798 

5,669 
9,886 

4,217 

972,645 
1,245,090 

272,445 

130,728 
137,746 

7,018 

87,128 
170,562 

83,434 

36,554 

35,655 

899 



37,122 
46,470 

9,348 

97,049 
206,212 

109,163 

7,322 
5,374 
1,948 



31,031 
45,812 

14,781 

34,862 
64,524 

29,662 

36,147 

34,359 

788 



Delaooa 
Bay. 



£ 

7,160 
1,879 
6,281 



1,658 
2,585 

927 

187,777 
210,544 

22,767 

124,050 

111,062 

12,988 



21,259 
36,424 

15,165 

14,189 
20,730 

6,541 

5,009 
6,418 

1,409 

7,266 
13,629 

6,363 

5,866 
5,386 

480 



3,231 

5,878 

2,647 

36,041 
11,754 
24,287 



27,898 
61,154 



23,266 



C 2 
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OENEBAL TBADES BEPOBT. 



GOXPARATIYB BTATEICENT 8ROWIKO VALUB OF TBAKBVAAL 

lu^ORTd—eantinued. 



Abticlb. 



Tobaooo 



Tea 



Hams and Bacon. 



FaintB, kc 



Fish 



Woollen and Cloth Goods 



Wines 



Ironware 



Grain Bags 



Soap 



1898 

1897 
Increase 
Decrease 

1898 

1897 
Increase 
Decrease 

1898 

1897 
Increase 
Decrease 

1898 

1897 
Increase 
Decrease 

1898 

1897 
Increase! 
Decrease 

1898 

1897 
Increase 
Decrease 

1898 

1897 
Increase 
Decrease 

1898 

1897 
Increase 
Decrease 

1898 

1897 
Increase 
Decrease 

1898 

1897 
Increase 
Decrease 



Natal. 



£ 

6,978 

6,637 

441 



19,022 

18,487 

685 



18,625 

14,688 

3,942 



16,793 
26,823 

11,030 

23,268 
27,460 

4,192 

61,673 

56,126 

6,647 



11,677 
20,744 

9,067 

206,346 
311,793 

106,447 

14,990 
17,819 

2,829 

18,416 

17,108 

1,307 



Caps. 



£ 
26,410 
29,633 

4,123 

17,464 
20,333 

2,869 

20,881 
21,263 

382 

9,912 
16,349 

6,437 

22,197 
26,938 

4,741 

87,183 
91,483 

4,360 

39,840 
69,672 

19,732 

219,432 
373,034 

163,602 

14,101 
30,740 

16,639 

12,265 
16,364 

3,109 



Dblagoa 
Bat. 



£ 

1,347 
2,236 

.889 

8,976 
10,312 

1,336 

23,266 
24,160 

894 

7,319 

6,722 

597 



22,064 
24,912 

2,868 

17,070 
17,392 

322 

36,726 
69,666 

22,840 

151,271 
179,299 

28,028 

8,611 
18,386 

9,876 

22,240 

20,724 

1,616 
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The Transvaal Government Oazette of August 15th gives the Six Months* 

official figures relating to the imports into t£e Transvaial during Jrade in the 
the six months ending June, 1902, as compared with the figures ^'*°^**^ 
for a similar period in 1901 : — 

Metals and manufactures of (includes agri- Six Months, Six Months, 

cultural implements, bicycles, hardware, ^^^' ^^^^' 
iron and steel manufactures, cutlery, 

machinery, &c.) ^652,000 £948,000 

Apparel, haberdashery, &c 242,000 662,000 

Provisions 246,000 692,000 

Com and grain, &c 104,000 284,000 

Leather and manufactures 87,000 206,000 

Dairy products 96,000 181,000 

Drugs and chemicals 26,000 169,000 

Beverages 46,000 165,000 

Wood and manufactures 9,000 168,000 

Groceries and oilmen's stores 68,000 118,000 

Cotton manufactures 81,000 96,000 

Soap and candles 89,000 70,000 

Jewellery, &c 16,000 68,000 

Woollen manufactures 26,000 76,000 

Tobacco 19,000 59,000 

Stationery 8,000 50,000 

Live animals 2,000 86,000 

Cocoa, chocolate, and confectionery ... 16,000 80,000 

Vehicles 1,000 88,000 

Tobacconist ware 6,000 19,000 

Toys and sporting goods 1,000 19,000 

Other articles 16,000 261,000 



£1,148,000 £4,218,000 
The imports of the Orange River Colony are shown as follow : — Orange KiTcr 

1897. 1898. 1901. 2?^^JL 

From Cape Colony ... £918,168 ... £849,640 ... £617,620 ^^"^ 

Natal 186,469 ... 224,092 ... 101,882 

Transvaal ... 26,086 ... 48,666 ... 904 

Basutoland ... 107,987 ... 68,708 ... 118,118 



£1,281,699 £1,190,982 £787,824 

These figures do not include : — (a) Goods admitted free of duty 
under the terms of the Customs Conventions, and roughly esti- 
mated : 1897 at £60,000, 1898 at £100,000 ; and {b) Colonial 
produce, 1897 at £60,000, 1898 at £26,000. 

Abticlbs Imported into Cape Colony and Natal. 
South Africa is far from being self-sustaining. On the con- Soath Africa 
trary, it has to buy from other countries most of the necessaries ^^^^^^^ 
of life, and nearly aU luxuries. The following list selected from *^ ^ °^' 
returns just issued for 1901 will show manufacturers the volume 
of trade done, and will illustrate the importance of the market. 



OENEBAL TRADES BEFOBT. 







Cape Colony Ikpo 


TB, 1901. 


S4T*I. 
IMPCBTS, 1901. 


ABTtCLn. 


Some o( the General Import*. 














Someot 
the General 








By 








By Mer- 

cbanisand 

Othcre. 


Colonial 
ment. 


Total. 


Imports. 




value £ 


72,2S9 


49 


72,288 


£68,097 


AJe and Beer 


gaUona 


1.694,938 




1,694,938 






Talue£ 


221,929 




221,929 


76,096 


Appuel aod Slops, 




897,473 


14,058 


911,531 


634,287 


Bt«i (ttU sorta) 

Books (printed) 




92,007 


2,249 


94,266 


43,420 




147,711 


1,117 


148,828 


47,969 


Bntter, ineloding Margirine, 


Ibe. 


7,048,405 




7,048,406 




Ao. 


valued 


1140.209 




340,209 


303,196 


Cmdles 


Iba, 


4,9S9,896 


2,3S0 


4,962,246 






value £ 


88.4(14 


62 


83,466 


67,502 


CvrUges, CarU. and other 




181,989 


1,882 


183,871 


27,491 


Wheeled Vehicles. 












Cement 


lU. 


7S,1 91,410 


13,917,354 


92,108,773 






values 


ti8,»66 


10,999 


79,865 


37,126 


Chewc 


lbs. 
value £ 


S,52(!,668 
9ri,6SG 


z 


3,526,668 
96,686 






62,570 


Chicory 


lbs. 


1,273,827 




1,273,827 






value £ 


io,4ua 




10.642 


11.144 


OoBls, Coke &n>t Fat«nt Fuel 












Tons of 2,000 Ibe. 


3M,22l 


249,575 


612,790 






value £ 


367,800 


319,723 


687,323 




Coffee 


Ibo. 
value £ 


17,960.084 
2S9,413 


z 


17,060,034 
259,413 






42,616 


OonlectinnerT and Cocoa and 


IbK. 


7,1. 16,076 




7,156,076 




Chocolate. 


value £ 


226,130 




226,130 


113,272 


Corn,Gmin and Meal: Flour.., 


lbs. 


4G,82 1,880 




45,821,880 






value £ 


168,160 




168,150 


363,722 


Maize. 


Iba, 


U6,68G.WS 


137 


116,686,186 






value £ 


266,673 


2 


256,676 


66,098 


Oats.... 


Ibe. 


42,236,889 


169,064 


42,3g5,9») 






TalQe£ 


121,687 


6S6 


122,223 


23,088 


^Iieat, 


Iba. 


306,333,798 


10,813 


306,341,611 






value £ 


839,433 


126 


839,657 


6,383 






1,195,619 


1,770 


1,197,389 


165,071 


Braga and ChcmicaU 




293,117 


6,374 


299,491 


IS6,8;» 


Dynamite and Blaeting Com- 


"lbs. 


2,249,090 




2,249,090 




pound and Powder 


valDe£ 


75Ji82 




76,683 


5,430 


Barthenwace and Crockery 




92,344 


1,496 


93,840 


42,343 


Vomiture nnd Cabinetware.... 




295,917 


1.486 


297,843 


108,066 




Iba. 


14,921 




14,921 




der contained in CRrtridgcs 


valne£ 


1,224 




1,224 


1,S74 


Gona and Gun Banelfl. 


barreb 


1,350 




1,260 






value £ 


4,619 




4,619 


6,422 






1,460,9 IS 


2.162 


1,463,067 


638,09.-. 






902,B79 


H5,010 


1,047,989 


280,269 


monsery. 












Hat8(aUsoiM) 




158,996 


367 


169,363 


65,635 


Iron— Bar. Bolt, llod, Sheet, ic. 




39,197 


14,973 


64,170 


130.411 


Corragated and Oalva- 




163,367 


14,733 


178,100 


129,996 


Dieed. 
















116,034 


B03 


116,837 


109,186 


eluding Clocks and Watches. 












Lead: Bar, Pij«, Sheet and 




2B,B76 


2,380 


27,956 


7,429 


Shot. 

















Capb Colokt Impoetb, 1901. 


NAVAL 

TUPOBTS, 1901. 


ABTICLE8 


8oroe of the Qeneial 


Imports. 














Someot 














By Mcr. 

chants and 


By 




the Qcneral 






Colonial 
Govern- 
ment. 


Total. 


Imports. 






Others. 






Leather and Lcatber Manu- 


value £ 


87U,906 


7,561 


878,467 


376,383 


hctureti, inclading Boots 












HUd Shoes, 












Linen Man ufactnres. 




S5,S3S 


4.879 


89,717 


23.883 


Machinerj (all kinds) 




f>61 ,05l{ 


38,059 


699,116 


371,326 


Meat* ; Salt and PtTaerred 


"lbs. 


10,7U,fi01 


31.2»6 


10,745.897 






value* 


3SI5,2I6 


473 


396,688 


619,680 


Oil, viz. :— Mineral 


gallons 


4,017,278 


110,167 


4,127,443 








117,890 


3,893 


121.783 


35,641 


















69,647 


13.653 


83,300 


33,906 


Pipei: Irou«nd Earthen 




121,355 


7,005 


128,360 


64,309 


Provisions, Oilman Stores, tc., 


■. 


1,193,160 


1,026 


1,194,186 


584,419 


iiiw. .'...; „ 


lbs. 


17,486,804 


_ 


17,486,804 


_ 




value X. 


74,441 




74,441 


103,976 


Saddlery and Harness 




113,226 


5,358 


118,584 


6<>,73S 


Soap: Common, Bromi, Ac... 


"lbs. 


16,7^6.480 


62,420 


16,818,900 






value £ 


143,579 


663 


144.241 


93,177 


Spirits («U MWts) 


gBlloos 
value* 


770 446 


633 


770,984 


_ 




SfiifiW 


95 


368,601 


186,411 


Btatfonery, including Printing 

Paper. 
Sugar: Sot BeSned 


.. 


349,188 


33,621 


373,809 


92,S59 


Ibfl. 


91,03B,268 




91,035,268 






Talue£ 


H07,107 


n 


607,107 


38,713 


Refined or Candf. 


lbs. 


16,782,353 




16,783.363 






value* 


103,942 




103,942 


43,463 


Tea 


Ibe. 


S,9.12,216 




3,933,216 






value* 


138,093 




138,092 


37,401 


lobftcco : Unmaiwfactnred ... 


lbs. 


1,382.849 




1,382.849 


_ 




value* 


40,431 




40.431 


4,393 




604,936 




604,936 






value £ 


1«,B0M 




114,808 


91.907 


All otber kinds 


lbs. 


1,730,573 




1,730.673 






value* 


290,675 




290,675 


177.a04- 


Wine 


gallons 


108,425 




168,425 






value £ 


139,738 




139,733 


133^89 


Wood: DnmannTactnred 


ubic feet 


4,519,439 


281,235 


4,800.674 






value £ 


293,158 


31,261 


334,419 


161,390 




uhfc tcet 


1,723,876 


12,345 


1,786,220 






value £ 


13«,B80 


1,114 


137,684 


65,998 


Hannfactured (other 


" 


114,320 


1,358 


115,678 


67,634 


•• 


395,013 


GG6 


395,667 


113,393 






Total Value of Principal and 










other Articlea. 


£ 


19,74B,S04 


1,670.886 


21,418.160 


£9.565,750 












Total value o( 












above and the 












other [mpotts. 



In addition the Colonial Oovenunent Importa Into Katal In 1901 amounted to £828,127. 
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In a recent Board of Trade Memorandum it is stated that the 
competition of Germany and the United States ''with us in 
neutral markets, and CTen in our home markets, will probably, 
unless we ourselves are active, become increasingly serious. ... 
It is necessary, more than ever, that the change of conditions 
should be recognised, and we can scarcely expect to maintain 
our past undoubted pre-eminence, at any rate without strenuous 
effort and careful and energetic improvement in metJiod" In 
South Africa improvement in method is imperative, and the work 
must be immediately undertaken if the trade of the Colonies with 
us is to be preserved. To assist in this task I have collected 
notes wherever possible, and present them for what they are 
worth. Some of the complaints are as old as oiu* trade with the 
country; private letters, newspapers, and pamphlets have been 
full of them, but it is evident tibe desired changes have not taken 
place. The need to urge the reforms is more necessary than 
ever, because of the increasing power of competition on the 
part of our trade rivals, who do not make the gross mistakes in 
method of which we are guilty. 

The African store as kept by the large merchant is admirably 
complete and self-contained. This is essential, for supplies 
cannot be quickly obtained, as is the case at home. All ordiiiary 
and some extraordinary demands must be foreseen and provided 
for. The stores are on the whole splendidly organised. It was 
a matter of complaint that people called and asked the busy 
merchants to push some special line of their goods, not con- 
sidering for a moment that the merchant's stock contained 
thousands of different articles. Speaking of this, a leading 
importer said : — ** The best way for a new firm to enter the 
market is to study local conditions, make the best possible article, 
and sell it at a little lower price than obtains." 

With reference to ''assisted trade,*' at one time nearly the 
whole trade of the interior was transacted in this way. When 
a man of good repute thought of starting business up-country, 
he went to, say, a Port Elizabeth importing house, and asked 
for assisted trade to the value of two, three, or five thousand 
pounds, as the case might be. If the request were granted the 
goods were sold to him on a six months' net account ; and such 
payments as he could make from time to time were credited with an 
allowance at the rate of 8 per cent., and at the expiration of the 
six months whatever sum of money was left unpaid was carried 
forward at 8 per cent. The assisted trader lost the discount for 
cash, and in addition paid 8 per cent, for the loan of the capital. 
This placed the trader in the hands of the importing house, 
which in effect had depots all over the country for the disposal of 
its goods, and centres where the produce of the country, wool, 
&c., was collected by barter, and forwarded to them at the coast. 

24 
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The assisted trader's field of choice was also circumscribed ; and 
altogether he had a hard fight whenever his competitor possessed 
a little capital, and was able to buy and sell better, and con- 
sequently to push forward faster. This assisted trade is not now 
so common — at any rate, new engagements of the kind are not 
so freely made. 

Traders in a fairly big way of business buy a great portion of Credit, 
their goods (soft goods, boots and fancy goods chiefly) through 
a London agent, to whom they pay as a rule 5 per cent, to make 
the purchases, see to the shipment, &c. ; and the small trader 
buys firom the wholesale merchant at the coast towns. The 
manufacturer does not know the South African trader, but only The Manu- 
the shipper, who takes the risk of loss, which is not great. ^^'^^ 
I was informed that bankruptcies and evasions of payment were South African 
infrequent. A large up-country trader who had been in business Betailer. 
a dozen or more years said he did not know of a single bank- 
ruptcy in his district. Even if a trader were disposed to evade 
payment, the difficulties in his way are great. The traders' 
stands are costly; their stocks are not liquid, and are heavy — a 
man in a medium way of business must carry ten, fifteen, or 
twenty thousand pounds' worth of goods; and almost every 
trader necessarily gives a good deal of credit. They are therefore Safe toOive a 
safe to deal with even on a ninety days' bill. UtUe Oredit 

As a rule they sort-up at the coast towns' importing houses. 

They rarely deal direct with the manufactiu'er at home, Direct 
although many traders would like to do so. Several men told '^''^^'^« 
me they were sure that if they went to the manufacturers of the 
brands they sell, even with the cash in their hands, they would 
not be able to deal. The British manufactiurer is tied up by 
contract or interest with the shipper. The Americans and Americana 
Germans are not so scrupulous. Some of them do not hesitate Ji^^^^^ 
to go from the merchant to the trader, and even past the trader Trade Direct, 
to the consumer. They deal direct whenever requested; 
frequently even with the farmer himself for small sums, provided 
they get cash down or in advance. Ploughs, stoves, lubricating 
oil, paraffin, and other articles are thus bought, the farmer 
thinking only of the prime cost, and not of the incidentals, which 
frequently make the article dearer than if it had been purchased 
locally. This method of business I do not think will pay, as 
under the present conditions the greater part of the business 
must be done through the merchant who covers the ground with 
his travellers, and who has a large number of stores tied to him 
financially. But it must be borne in mind that many traders 
are considering the advisability of more direct trading, and it 
may be well for manufacturers and others to consider the 
question of the facilities in this direction. 

A Cape Town merchant said his business with home was done Home Btui- 
chiefly ^ough London agents, and the payment is cash. With ^^^^^^ 
America he deals direct. The English manufacturer does not Agents. 
want to iship direct; nor to give credit. American firms com- 
bine, and a shipping house represents a dozen or so of them ; 
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and this facilitates the shippmg. But he preferred to do all 
through one London man, who looks after him better. ** From 
America/' added the merchant, '' comes the small man who insists 
on one's doing business with him. We are overdone with repre- 
sentatives calling. Local business is done on monthly terms." 

The foreign firms take more risk ; but they lose very little. 
In a growing country it is as safe or safer to give a tradesman 
credit than it is to give it to a man in a settled place. , The man 
in the new country is more go-ahead. The very fact that he is there 
shows that he has energy, and has bad the courage to strike out a 
course for himself. A leading Johannesburg merchant said : — " I 
get thirty days from only one English firm. I believe I am the 
only one here to whom this credit is given by this large firm, but 
as I do not get the goods delivered to me under the most favour- 
able circumstances in less time the payment after all is practically 
cash. The result is that I give a lot of my orders for one section 
of my goods to this firm. Some foreigners are very wide-awake> 
and ably play up to their customers. A German firm with whom 
I had done business before the war, a little while ago wrote say* 
ing they had heard I was going to recommence business, and they 
would be glad to give me goods at sixty days' credit instead of 
thirty — ^this despite the fact that before the war I was lessening 
my orders to them and increasing those I was giving to an English 
firm who sold similar goods." 

An up-country trader said the Boers will badly want a lot of 
things — household mostl}'. Spades riveted well, pots with high 
legs, knives with well-riveted handles, lamps as strong as possible; 
the spoons ought to be thick and well finished; there is a demand 
for fancy sweets and peppermints ; small fancy biscuits ; towels 
should be rather lai^e; velvet is used mostly for trimming; 
fancy stiipe flannelette and dress stuff for natives and Boers 
should have plenty of colour ; cans with dish lids ; earthenware 
with flowers takes well (especially is this the case with cups and 
saucers) ; cane chairs are most saleable if decorated. There 
must be no careless packing ; great loss now occurs because of this. 

An Elliotdale trader said the majority of small traders there 
deal with merchants in East London and King William's Town» 
and are therefore practically tied down to accept what they can 
supply without questioning where it is made. 

A Pondoland East trader said 8d. to 6d. articles, such aa 
prints, calicoes, knives, miiTors, handkerchiefs, &c., are in 
demand in that part of the Colony. 

A Basutoland store-keeper said he had found that foreign 
firms executed small orders with the same despatch and attention 
as they did large ones; but the English firms would not be 
bothered with them as a rule. It is this eagerness to do business 
that favourably impresses the small dealers. A great deal 
depends on the traveller. 

A Somerset East trader suggested that the English spades 
would be more saleable if they were lighter, like certain German 
steel spades. 
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A merchant observed that one serious objection to the pack- 
ing of cotton blankets in pairs is, that the pressure on them 
often causes the outer pair to burst at the place where they are 
doubled. 

One of the principal importers in King WilUam's Town said the An Importer's 
following goods are to a very great extent monopolised by Conti- ^^*o^- 
nental msukers on account of — first, cheapness and suitability for 
South African markets ; and, secondly, the want of competition 
on the part of British manufactiurers : — Enamelware, glass and Goods 
crockery ware, toys, native jewellery, beads, cotton sweaters and Believed to be 
underclothing, wool scarfs and caps, wool clouds, and hardware pii^by °^ 
of certain kmds. In regard to America, quantities of furniture Foreii?nerB. 
are imported owing to price and general suitability ; also manner 
of packing to save freight. There is also a growing demand for 
American hardware, due to enterprise shown in the way of " new 
designs " and *' improvements,'' and also to the attractive way in 
which goods are put up. Lampware is also largely imported, 
owing to ** good serviceable articles '' at reasonable prices being 
procm*able. Americans are also very pushing as regards cata- 
logues and later inventions of all descriptions. I could mention 
many lines imported through British firms, which are made on 
the Continent and in America. 

One large importing fii-m contended that it was useless to give Bole Agencies 
any agencies save sole agencies, as there was otherwise over- la this a 
lapping and undue competition, which inevitably led to the Selfish Policyf 

?*a,dusl dropping of the particular goods by all locally concerned, 
he American manufacturers give more encouragement to large 
firms in South Africa in the matter of agencies, especially in cases 
where the South Afirican firm has three or four travellers working 
the districts. By doing this they secui*e almost direct special 
representation. The English traveller in some cases prevails on 
a firm to take a supply of his goods and straightway persuades 
others to do the same. He goes up-comitry, practically over the 
gi'ound covered by the South Afirican merchants' travellers, and 
gets lots of orders ; then he goes home thinking he has built up a 
fine connection. But no sooner does the South Afiican merchant 
find out that all his competitors and customers have laid in stocks 
as well as himself, than cutting commences, with the result 
mentioned above in the first sentence. 

These houses have travellers who cover the whole of South American 
Afirica in the interest of the American manufacturers they Commission 
represent. They work chiefly on a letter of credit basis, at ^^"*^ 
any rate for large lines, and give credit to some extent on 
80, 60, and in some few cases on 90 days' sight drafts (chiefly 
the two first), and they issue monthly price lists and trade reports. 
These lists contain drawings and prices of almost all the goods 
required by the South African traders, and are undoubtedly 
effective. The heads of these American commission houses are 
in America, but each house has a central station somewhere in 
South Africa. There is one, for instance, at Port Elizabeth and 
another at Cape Town, but none at Durban. 
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My infonnants did not know of any similar British institution. 
Some English travellers come out to represent several firms, but 
they do not copy the effective American method. The English 
traveller may be able to quote close prices for a few lines ; the 
American can do so for hundreds. It may be that a traveller 
who concentrates his attention on a few articles may succeed 
better than the man who scatters his energies; but the com- 
mission house system enables manufacturers of specialities to 
quickly and cheaply introduce them to the retailers. 

One note in opposition to this I heard: — "The American 
traveller who carries samples of many articles/' said a trader, 
''prefers to book an order for a big lot of flour to pottering about 
seeking small orders for various goods.** 

An importer said : — " At one time a firm I was connected with 
did a large business in ' Kaffir truck/ viz., various things used by 
natives — handkerchiefs, blankets, &c. In Delagoa Bay there was 
a large demand for what was called the Madras handkerchief, 
originally made by the Indians, and later by Europeans. I took 
home a sample of the handkerchief, and submitted it to firm after 
firm of English manufacturers, and asked them to make it in 
quantity. Objections were raised that certain colours in it were 
difficult to produce; and not a single firm would do what I 
wanted. So I got a lai'ge nimiber of the handkerchiefs made in 
Switzerland. The result was, the moment British manufacturers 
saw that there was a big trade to be done they volunteered to 
make it for us; but it was too late, the fashion was changed 
(natives have their fashions as well as other people). The 
demand for that particular pattern was gone, and we did not care 
to go through the bother with British manufacturers over another 
pattern.** 

A draper said many English firms would not cut pieces of cloth, 
but insisted on the whole piece being bought ; and this militates 
to a certain extent against the British manufacturer, as Germans 
do not hesitate to obUge customers to this extent. 

When complaints are made to some home firms, in reply a 
stereotjT)ed typewritten letter is received, the blanks obviously 
filled in for each complainant, setting out in stilted language that 
the manufacturing firm coidd not possibly be wrong. Civil 
attention to complaints would tend to retain customers, as the 
Germans in particular well know and practise. 

An up-country trader said much good could be done by 
thorough representation of British manufacturers by competent 
and energetic men, not only in seaport towns, but also in larger 
up-country towns where charges and rent are more reasonable. 
These would secure and retain the trade for British goods. In 
addition, there should be offices and sample rooms up-country, 
by which the retail dealer can be kept in close touch, and new 
lines of goods introduced in a speedier manner. 

Without more attention to advertising it will be hopeless to 
expect to effectively combat the foreign, especially the .Ajnerican, 
competition. Americans understand and practice the art of 
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advertisings and there is no doubt that much of the progress they 
have made in South Africa is due to their skill and enterprise in 
this direction. The advertisement, besides announcing tiiat the 
advertiser holds certain stocks, should describe the goods, and 
press them upon the public just as the clever shopman urges 
them upon the customer who has been attracted by some means 
before his counter. 

A form of advertisement, found by experiment to be effective, 
is a bold announcement in the local Press of a list of articles 

recently received — i.e., "Messrs. announce that the 

following machinery and sundries have just been delivered ex 



Saxon : " [here comes list 
illustrations, apply to 



" For prices, particulars, and 
[here follows name and address]. 

Americans liberally supply traders with printed matter, both 
circulars and loose sheets of designs of their goods suitable for Circulars and 
enclosure in replies to enquirers, and for insertion with general lUiwtratioiifl. 
correspondence. These have been found to give eminently 
satisfactory results. 

" The American manufacturer especially understands the value 
and benefits of advertising, and though the Britisher is getting to 
see this better than in years past, he is still far behind his 
American cousin," said a Port Elizabeth importer. " For instance, 
the American will, if you desire, provide you free of cost with 
wood blocks for illustrating the goods he sends to you; the 
British manufacturer will, if you insist upon it, do so at your 
expense. The former looks at the matter in the right light, and 
considers it a cheap means of having his goods advertised ; the 
latter seems afraid that you may be making some wrong use of 
the blocks, and also regards the expense he is put to in providing 
them. Turn up any files of Port Elizabeth newspapers and you 
will yourselves see which is the gainer ; you will find numbers 
of illustrations of American goods and very few of English 
make.*' 

A Port Elizabeth merchant said : — '* The suggestions we make to Direct fiepre- 
assist the British manufacturers are, that they must send direct sentatiyes. 
representatives who can show all the latest samples and frimish 
the fullest information. The difficulty at present is that local 
importing houses receive orders which they send on to their 
home firms without being aware whether the goods ordered are of 
British or foreign manufacture, and the home firms naturally 
place the order where it is to their best advantage ; yet some folks 
think that to send an order home is sufficient to ensure getting 
British manufactures. Then those firms who supply agents at 
home often experience great delay in getting out samples ; 
neither can orders be given for exactly the right article by 
a written description. There is another great grievance to Packing 
importers — viz., ike enormous charges made by British firms for Charges. 
packing. Goods imported from Germany are not charged extra 
for packing.'* 

Foreign firms combine to a certain extent when attacking a Ocrman 
new district. For example, two large German firms decided to be Comlniiation. 
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represented at Johannesburg ; so first they established a joint 
agency. Both made the same kind of goods, but they recognised 
that, to hold the market firmly, it was necessary to work together. 
One can scarcely conceive of ^wo large British firms doing this. 

Again, five American manufacturers have joined hands and run 
their businesses in Johannesburg as one concern. The result is 
moderate establishment charges — ^no light matter in places where 
rents are exorbitant and salaries high. Some traders maintained 
that British manufacturers should follow suit. They should put 
themselves in close contact with their customers ; and to make 
as strong a firont as possible allied firms should combine, come 
here and start an agency, and not work only through the ordi- 
nary merchant. This combine enables manufacturers to obtain 
economical and efficient work. It would put forward the invoice 
of goods to the customer with the name of actual manufacturer 
on it, so that if his goods are reliable and of a suitable class the 
manufacturer would have the benefit. '' A traveller on the Reef/* 
said a merchant, ** can as well represent sevecal allied trades as 
one. The mines do not want an engine ever}' day; but they do 
want supplies.'* 

A Port Elizabeth merchant said : — ** Foreign manufacturers are 
always wiUing to act upon suggestions given or sent them regard- 
ing the get-up of goods, alterations of styles, &c., whereas we 
have found it most difficult to get the British manufitcturers to 
do this ; the usual reply is either they are not worth adopting, as 
for generations the goods have been made in the present style, or 
it would not pay them to alter their machinery — in other words, 
they look to the present, in place of the prospective trade. An 
instance of this and loss of trade in that line will give you an idea 
of what we mean : — Some of our up-country customers suggested 
sometime ago a sUght alteration m a certain plough. We wrote in 
the first instance to England, and no manufacturer would take up 
the suggestion — * it would entail alteration of machinery.* We 
then wrote to a firm of American manu&cturers, who not only 
expressed their willingness to adopt the change, but went to 
the trouble and expense of purchasing a sample plough out 
here, had it shipped to America, and in a short whUe gave us 
the plough as called for.*' Now, the conditions in this country 
very often require something different to the ordinary make, 
and it is for the British manufacturer to rise to the occasion. 
Again, in the introduction of new lines the British manufacturer 
is anxious for the Colonial firm to take up and push the goods, 
but the restrictions which hedge round the Colonial firm are so 
great that he is compelled to refuse. Beally, the British manu- 
facturer wants the Colonial firm to do all the work of introducing 
the goods without giving him equivalent remuneration ; in fact, 
the manufacturer wants too much of the profit himself, whereas 
the American or foreigner wiU give Uberal terms, and assist to 
their utmost, feeling tiiat if the goods are introduced into the 
country they will ultimately benefit largely thereby. 

Everywhere I found that the recent visit of one of the principals 
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of an English cement firm had left an excellent effect. There is 
scarcely a business here which could not be improved if a respon- 
sible, practical principal came out and instituted a keen enquiry. 
Too frequently, when the idea that investigation into trade condi- 
tions in South Africa (and elsewhere probably) would be profit- 
able takes hold of an English firm, the chief director's son or 
nephew, one who has just put his hand to the plough, is 
despatched. He is rich, inexperienced, has not passed through 
the shops, and is indifferent, and both his firm and the Colonial Not by 
merchants are disappointed at the absence of paying results from '^'"^"* 
his visit. The very best man in the business should come out, 
and he alone ; but the opposite course has so long been the usual 
one that South African merchants are chary about devoting their 
valuable time to discussions on important points which bear no 
fruit, and which often seem forgotten by the English visitor 
almost as soon as he shakes the dust of the country off his shoes. 
Also it should be remembered that the man to send is not the 
commercial traveller, who is naturally desirous to sell the goods 
as already stocked by his firm, and who is so intent upon this 
that his mind is insufficiently open to new impressions. The 
man who comes to investigate should be free from the desire to 
immediately book an order, although the representative, of 
course, ought not to carry the idea to such an extreme as to refuse 
to sell goods. In short, a man not of the commercial traveller 
type at all should be employed for the purpose. 

An EngUsh engineer, partner in a large Cape Town firm of WeU-inten- 
importers, considered the trade position needed serious attention, tioned 
He said : — " I have always made a point of trying to keep friends ^SotSv^ 
at home who are manufacturers well posted in what their foreign 
competitors are offering. Sometimes I think it has done good, 
but more frequently I get a reply thanking me very much for the 
trouble I have taken, and advising me that, as they are very 
busy at present, they do not see their way to cutting prices, and 
have no time to consider the question of putting down improved 
machinery. Sheffield and Birmingham are the two chief sinners 
in this respect. My firm gives preference to British manufac- 
turers to a very large extent. As an instance, I may mention 
that we are trying to-day to sell English fencing wires against 
American, although the latter can be laid down in Cape Town 
at about £2 per ton cheaper than the English.'* 

An agent said much more business might be done if proved men. The Agency 
giving suitable banking or other references, were able to indent QueBtion. 
direct to manufacturers and dispense with London agents. German 
firms are far more accommodating than British. Sample stores in 
various towns would be of great assistance. 

Some foreign firms are also less scrupulous than the British, imitations of 
For instance, a certain English firm's knives were at one time very Popular 
popular. A foreign firm endeavoured to supplant them, and, ^^""^ 
failing to do so by ordinary means, they arranged that knives 
bearing the English firm's name (with the transposition of the 
initials or the omission of a letter) should be made on the 
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Continent and placed on the South African market at a slightly 
lower rate. 

Many foreign houses do not hesitate to imitate successful 
English goods. For instance, a well-known brand of English 
design soda bottles can be secured in Germany at a cheaper rate 
than they can be bought at home. 

An up-country merchant suggested to me that both manufac- 
turers and merchants should pay a little more attention to details 
generally in the execution of their orders, and *' show more will- 
ingness to meet the wants (or fads) of the country Boers." He 
added that if greater care were exercised to meet some of 
their peculiar wants, many orders might be placed in England 
which now go to Germany. The bulk of manufactured goods 
sold in these districts is made in England ; but should Boer co- 
operative stores be started, as was contemplated some time back, 
it might reduce the proportion considerably. Without doubt there 
is a demand for Dutch prints, German pianos, sewing machines, 
enamelled ware, ploughs, hosiery, Belgian blankets, American 
boots, and Vienna shoes. British manufacturers should endea- 
vour to make above lines in very similar styles, and turn them 
out at the same price, to secure the orders. The imitation Dutch 
prints generally offered for sale are too stiff; they should be a 
softer cloth, more like the Dutch print made in Germany. 

An old Transvaal merchant of wide experience summed up the 
case in the following manner. He said : — '' I hesitate to give either 
opinion or advice, but nevertheless venture to say that I think the 
superior technicid training given to the youth of both America 
and Germany accounts for any capture which the manufacturers 
of those countries have made of British trade. It ought not to 
be the case, but ironwork is absolutely cheaper in America than 
in England. In the former country, wherever the process of 
stamping can be resorted to, it is ; whereas the laborious process 
of hand-forging is persisted in in England ; and, no matter that 
it be good, honest work, the machine will always work cheaper 
than human hands. With regard to woodwork, America has all 
the advantage, in consequence of her splendid forests; still, 
EngUsh manufacturers might copy their processes with advantage. 
The fact that it is high-priced American labour which is England's 
chief competitor should give courage to England's people ; but 
that they have to wake up and copy American methods cannot be 
too much emphasised. German tools are in most cases as good 
as English, in some cases better, in many cases lighter, with 
positive advantage to the user, and in almost every case cheaper. 
I regret that such should be the case ; but it is so, and it is folly 
to blink at the fact." 

The following suggestions refer, not to coast towns, nor even 
to up-country large towns, but to up-country small towns or 
villages, to Boer trade generally, and to outside native trading 
stations. ** First," said one of the up-country traders, '' as to 
size of cases or packages. It should certainly be the exception 
to have any package of more than three hundred (and, say, fifty) 
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pounds weighty as the appliances for loading, and especially 
off-loadingy a bullock waggon are not always to be had. A very No Package 
handy size of package is about 200 lbs. I have frequently seen Bigger than 
cases of assorted ironmongery jumbled up in an awful mess by 
the packets bursting, these generally being too weak for the 
goods. If a firm is sending, say, locks to a cabinet factory at 
home where hundreds of articles are being made and the whole 
lot of packages is thrown out loose immediately on receipt, it 
matters little ; but where you have shelves, as in a general store, 
you want those packages to remain intact until the last twelfth 
is sold. If it is impossible to have a packet strong enough for Strong 
twelve articles, then put them up in half dozens or even quarters, ^^^^kages. 
Oood and handy packages should always be provided — ^the 
fractional cost of these can, nay ought to, be added to the price 
quoted for the articles. Retail prices are not so much cut (nor 
will be for a very long time) that any little extra of this nature 
will make any difference to the retailer, especially the man who 
delights in seeing his stock look clean. In a general way we 
have found the Americans the best at packing, and their goods 
have found much favour in this country. We see an article, 
something new, and we know it is right and eminently suited to 
our particular trade. Our next question is, what is the price ? 
If that is right there is no sentiment, and whether the article is 
made in Austria, Oermany, America, or Britain we buy it.*' 
Consequently I should say it is the all-round value for the money All-ronnd 
that has brought foreign goods into the market here. But there ^^^Lj 
is a question of which the up-country store-keeper knows little, 
and that is freights. The fact is that wholesale merchants at 
the ports have most up-country store-keepers in the hollow of 
their hands. If they do not hold them so financially to-day, they Up-coontrj 
have done it in the earlier stages of such firm's history ; and M**^1umte'**** 
because of assistance then these store-keepers do not care to go Hands. 
away from them for many articles, and consequently may seem 
conservative. Beally it is not so. But there are hundreds of 
articles, such as ploughs, mealie shellers, most groceries, oils, 
colours, and the like, that it would never pay the average up- 
country store-keeper or trader to import. There is much delay 
in getting goods of that description forward ; and if it were even 
possible to import them, experience has taught us that a ring of The Stoie- 
coast houses getting a sailing vessel full of certain goods and peeper Buys 
distributing them among their large up-country connections can ffigj the 
sell at a price which the store-keeper could never manage to beat. Merchant. 
And even if it were higher, time is saved by buying from open 
stocks at the coast, and what is wanted is the turn-over. In a 
general sense the coast houses hold the key to the situation. 
Their travellers call everywhere periodically, and they themselves 
receive and sell in the local markets (if desired) wool, feathers, 
skins and the like, which becomes a remittance placed to credit 
of the store-keeper's account. The coast merchant will be 
difficult to beat out of the market on these important grounds, 
and the only way to foster British trade will be to influence him. 

8.A. D 
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Yet there is this that the up-country 8tore*keeper to a man knows 
— that he is being made to pay 20 per cent, to 25 per cent, profit 
on hardware, crockery and the like, and he would get out of it if 
he could. The only way to evade this would be for British 
manufactm*ers to foim a combine, so that they too could land 
goods by the ship-load at the ports, and then have a huge dis- 
tributing centre whence they could send out reasonably small 
quantities of the various goods. Many of the larger up-country 
businesses already have their buyers at home. German coast 
houses have scored heavily in the past by supporting honest men 
in good outside business stands where Britishers have held back. 
Consequently they are in the running to-day. In conclusion, 
I am sure that if British goods can compete they will be 
bought. 

A Molteno trader stated that to a very large extent the trade 
of the smaller towns and up-country districts of South Africa is 
in the hands of the larger firms in the seaports and big towns by 
means of branch businesses and supported accounts, and it is to 
these larger firms that the British manufacturers must look for 
the chief support in assisting to extend their trade in South Africa. 
With a limited trade in consequence of a limited demand, owing 
to the sparsley populated state of the country, direct importations 
cannot in the majority of cases be bought to advantage by 
up-country store-keepers and traders, who in consequence have 
to draw their supplies firom the wholesale firms at the seaports 
and larger towns. Speaking of this district, I confidently say 
that on the whole British goods have enjoyed a popularity in 
excess of any others as regards value, quality, and other require- 
ments, but of late years it has been noticeable that German and 
American goods have been coming more into the market. 
American and German agricultural implements are almost 
exclusively used here. 

** The English," observed a leading merchant in Johannesburg, 
** should conduct their business, whether closely run against or 
not, just as if keen competition existed. Then they would remain 
safe. Now, unfortunately in many instances, as in the war, they 
wait till the fight is on them, and so give themselves a vast deal 
more trouble. It is well that they have plenty of vitality." 

A Grahamstown importer said : — ^* My business experience has 
covered time numbered by many years, dating when cereals were 
exported to Australia, unfortunately a state of things now 
reversed. However much the markets in the different districts may 
vary I certainly consider that a good wholesome confidence would 
be established if everything impure and all tricks in trade were 
absolutely discountenanced by the Government. Sixteen ounces 
should be the pound weight, 86 in, the yard, four imperial quarts 
the gallon ; pure wheaten flour should be distinguished from a 
mixture of inferiority ; shoddy outclassed by genuine tweed, &c. ; 
and assured qualities of responsible manufacturers and producers 
in necessities or machinery should be encouraged. In standard 
articles of everyday use, wear, and consumption a legally 
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established measurement, weight, and also parity, would con- 
duce to the protection of consumers as well as the honest 
producer." 

'' Your committee," said a Cape Town merchant, *' should make 
it clear whether 36 in. or 87 in. is the legal cloth measure; 
and cloths and canvases should be well shrunk." 

A Graaff Beinet trader said : — ** It should be made illegal for Unwise to 
any manufacturer or his agent to make presents or give refresh- f?^,®^ , 
mentstoahomebuyer. Again.the South African season foUowing .^^h°^ 
close upon the home season offers a great temptation to manu£Eu;- 
turers and home firms to ship to this country goods that have 
been left over and that have not sold readily. This should be 
avoided ; orders need to be executed with conscientious care, and 
only the best and really suitable articles sent. Pilfering in tiansit 
causes great loss, and more should be done to mitigate this eviL 
In my opinion this takes place on this side of the water, and the 
committee would do well to impress upon the Government the 
need of suppressing it, because to meet it now entails additional 
expense in the shape of costlier packages." 

" Considering the varied character of the goods in the stores of 
this country manufacturers should endeavour to offer shorter 
lengths and smaller quantities. The Germans do this readily 
enough, and in addition make two widths, where the English 
manufacturer makes only one." 

A trader suggested that British representatives should always Quote Prices 
be prepared to quote prices for goods landed in South Africa, ^^52^* 
with duties paid, so that the buyer can at once see the exact cost. 
The Germans do this to a nicety, and have the details at their 
fingers' ends, and this is of great assistance to the buyers. They 
are also smarter in executing indents. These remarks have 
reference chiefly to drapery, boots, clothing, and hardware. 

Some merchants stated that Americans quote for heavy goods 
c. i. f. (cost, insurance, freight) landed here. On some goods 
on which the c. i. f. is not easily ascertainable, the cost is left to 
the American, who guarantees Uiat it shall not exceed a certain 
agreed sum. 

A merchant in Venterstad said : — " I have during my twenty English 
years of trading in South Africa always found the English manu- ^J^^^Ln 
factured goods to be of such a class that they can always be Good Article^ 
readily sold if a really good article is needed. In some instances is Wanted. 
English manufactured goods are higher in price than foreign 
makes. But I hope to see prices arranged to compete with 
foreign firms." 

An East Griqualand trader said : — " All goods should be made Goods should 
up in smaller quantities so as to suit up-country trade, especially ^^jJuer*^ ^ 
Manchester lines. Prints and dress stuffs manufactures, now put Quantities. 
up in about 70 yards lengths, should instead be put ux) in 24 or 
80 yards, so as to allow of a greater assortment ; blankets and 
rugs, 25 bales, instead of 50 or 100, and so on. In catering for 
up-country trade it should be remembered that a stock of £2,000 
represents a little of all sorts, and success depends on a good 
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assortment. The coins are mostly silver, so a line costing Si. 
in England sells at 6d. here ; but a line costing 4^., say, is not 
good enough for 9d. and too good for 6d. after Customs, &c., 
have been added. I am sorry to say that German and American 
goods are largely stocked, being[much cheaper and more suited 
to up-country trade." 



PACKING. 

The subject of packing must have the serious attention of A yery 
British manufacturers if they desire to hold a big share of the g™l^^* 
Colonial trade. The following statements I have selected from 
the large nimiber made to me ; and I publish them in the hope 
that they may lessen in the future the discontent prevailing 
among merchants in South Africa. 

The owner of one of the oldest established houses in the 
countr}* said he ordered a lot of boilermakers' hammers from 
England, and they came out in an expensive case, packed with 
shavings. The case was 20 per cent, to 25 per cent, larger than 
necessary. He supposed it was used because the manufacturer 
happened to have a spare case in the cellar, and he did not trouble 
to see whether it was too large or not. Foreign merchants 
. invariably take care that the case is of the right kind and size. 

Wheelbarrows from England are sent out put together ready Wheel- 
for use, and it costs more than the usual profit in freight ; while ^»"owb. 
Americans make the parts of the wheelbarrows of standard sizes, 
80 that the barrows can be taken to pieces and packed in the 
smallest possible space. 

When Americans quote for an article they give the cubical 
contents and weight in addition to the price, so that in pre- 
paring quotations the South African merchant has the complete 
cost before him. 

If cases need strengthening with battens, they should be laid 
on inside (not outside) the case, as the over-all dimensions of 
a case, battens and all, affect the cost of transit, sometimes 
considerably. 

The marking of the outside of packing cases, so that the Marks on 
store-keepers* assistants may know at a glance what are the Caaes. 
contents, is most important. Some English manufacturers do 
not seem to realise the extent of the business of a great many 
firms in South Africa. Some of the warehouses I have been in 
are of immense size, and the omission of marks giving full details 
about the contents of each case has to my knowledge occasioned 
merchants here the trouble and expense of opening several dozen 
different cases in order to take stock or to get at a particular kind 
of goods required. 

A Maritzburg merchant ftimished an instance of what he Thoughtloi 
described as thoughtless packing. His firm ordered dumb-bells '**™'^- 
and weights for household scales. These were packed together 
in a casK, but the weight was so great that the cask burst, with 
the result that all the ^oz. and ^oz. weights were lost, and now 
his firm has twenty-four sets of weights which are useless, being 
incomplete. 

A Grahamstown trader said : — ** Our experience of goods Fragile 
of a fragile nature is that the packing in Britain is not so ^^^'^b* 
carefully done as it is on the Continent. Of course, the better 
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packing means increased freight, but the difference is small, and 
is more than counter-balanced by the great saving effected by 
getting nearly the whole of the goods into stock in a sound 
condition. Further, British goods are often made up into 
packages too large to be easily handled. Nearly all the towns 
are small, and consequently do not require large quantities of any 
given article. We $nd the Continental merchant more willing to 
meet the circumstances. As to quality, the Britisher nearly 
always scores ; but he does not pay as much attention to making 
the articles showy as the manufacturer on the Continent does. 
Many an article is sold simply because its appearance is attractive. 
This applies, not only to tiie article itself, but to the package in 
which it is contained. In our opinion the great safeguard to the 
Britisher's trade will lie in the well-known business phrase of 
* push ' ; in adapting themselves to the requirements of trade in 
every way; in keeping their goods well before the public by 
experienced and courteous travellers ; and, further, by seeing that 
the freight in British ships is notin excess of thatcharged by ships 
of other countries." 

Several members of the Johannesburg Chamber of Commerce 
complained that the packing of English goods was not what it 
should be, and stated that consignments from other countries 
arrived in better condition. 

Reference was made to the clause in British invoices: ''No 
claim allowed after goods have left the manufactory," and the 
opinion was given that the repudiation of claims and of com- 
plaints was more prevalent with British than with foreign 
manufacturers. It was impossible for the buyer to see the goods 
before they left England except on rare occasions. 

A firm of cycle fectors at Port Elizabeth said : — " It seems to 
us that the great fault to be found with the majoiity of English 
manufacturers is that they do not make a study of the conditions 
appeiiainiug to the exporting of goods. For instance, very few 
seem able to grasp tiie fact that freight is charged on the 
space occupied, and not by weight ; they are accustomed to have 
rail carriage at home charged by weight, and do not seem to think 
that other conditions can obtain elsewhere, such as per steam- 
boat. Consequently, we frequently have to pay freight on a 
gi*eat deal of waste space, and with freights at 1^. Sd. per cubic 
foot this is no light matter." 

** In the matter of packing," said a large merchant, ** our expe- 
rience shows that English hardware houses have much to learn from 
America, and in a lesser degree from Germany. British manu- 
facturers send their goods 6,000 miles over the sea in probably 
the same way as they would send to an English centre ; and if 
the dissatisfaction here is to be removed, British houses must 
take as much care with the packing of their goods as with the 
manufacture itself." 

The Colonial trader thinks that the British manufacturer, 
broadly speaking, has no ideas about packing. While admitting 
that it is not easy to pack angular articles, one large importer 
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pointed out that the British manufacturer seems to think that if 
he places such articles in a round cask he has done all he is 
called on to do. He forgets that the freight is by measurement, 
and that the difference in cost between careful and careless 
packing will easily amount to 25 per cent. In many instances, 
this importer has to get cases made at home in accordance with 
his ideas in order to prevent loss of money on freight; but 
invariably in cases of repeat orders (unless the importer again 
takes special steps) the old mistake of wasteful packing is repeated. 
This applies to Black Country manufacturers especially. 

** The scale of packing charges in London is exorbitantly high/' Charge for 
said a member of one of the leading Chambers of Commerce ; ^tjj!^^ 
'' higher than the charges in any omer part of the world. The 
manufacturers charge so much for the goods and so much for the 
packing cases. Americans, on the contrary, as a rule do not 
charge for packing at all ; or, at any rate, the charge is included 
in the price of the goods." 

This has always been a bone of contention between the 
Colonial firms and the British manufacturer. '' In America no 
charge is made," said a Port Elizabeth merchant, ** but this we 
could hardly expect from the British manufacturer ; still we feel 
certain that the cost could be cut down considerably by them. 
Take one instance. In respect of a suite of furniture costing £8, 
the charge for the packing case is from 258. to S0«., or 17 per 17 per Cent, 
cent, to 20 per cent, on the cost of the suite. On the same suite ^ ^ per 
ordered from America there is no charge for cases ; hence ^° ' 
importation of this class of goods is all in favour of America." 

A leading merchant said, regarding ** claims " : — '' This is ClaimB. 
another contentious matter. The British manufacturer will not 
acknowledge that he can make a mistake, even when the claim is 
supported by surveyor's certificate as to actual state of goods as 
found on being opened and examined, though the case at such 
time is to all appearances as when shipped. In fact, it has become 
a by-word that it is useless to send claims, as the British 
manufacturer looks upon everyone but himself as a rogue." 

English manufacturers of jam charge Is. 6d. per case of four 
dozen jams — i.e., about 10 per cent. 

An importer said it was essential that goods should be nicely Cutlery 
packed. Nice knives from Sheffield on cards of a dozen, exposed Eaaily Basts, 
to changes of climate, sufier from damp, and soil. Appearance 
goes a long way. The German knife is carefully packed — ^per- 
haps one in a box, and wrapped in oil paper. Americans turn 
out goods in the finest way, and it helps largely in the sale. 

Americans pack their hardware as a rule so closely in a case How to 
calculated to exactly contain the desired number of articles that 5®^,^|^^ 
no straw to fill up the interstices is required. The cost of freight L^^t Point^ 
is thus brought to the lowest point. The English manufacturer 
is not so careful ; but certain firms have recently greatly improved 
in their methods of packing. Generally, however, the English 
packer is given goods to pack, and he does not sufficiently con- 
sider that the closer he packs the cheaper is the. cost of freight. 
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which, at any rate in South Africa, is a vital question. After he 
has placed die goods in the case he fills up spaces with straw, 
and, though the straw does not appreciably increase the weight, 
the space it occupies costs as much in freight as the portion of 
the case which is fully occupied with metal or other goods. 

King William's Town merchants said the American bolt 
is Ughter and stronger than the English ; and that their bolts, 
screws, files, &c., being packed in cardboard boxes renders them 
more saleable. In respect of general delfware, each German 
cup is wrapped in paper, and they can sell these cheaper than 
English cups of the same price because of the absence of 
breakages. 

A more convenient size package might with advantage be some- 
times adopted, especiaUy in introducing new lineSy inasmuch as a 
store-keeper will sometimes be induced to take a small package as 
a trial lot, where he would not be so ready to take a larger one. 

This would also apply to other than trial lots. Corks, 
for instance, should be put up in small bags of 6, 10, or 
25 gross, inside a bale of 100, 200, or 250 gross, instead of the 
full bale being one package, as is generally the case now. The 
plan I recommU is^oUoLd by sfme GeLan firms, and is a 
great convenience and saving of time to a retailer, and increases 
the facility of taking stock and keeping it in order. 

Generally speaking, the packing of small ironmongery should 
be reorganised. At present most of the small articles are 
packed loose in boxes, &c., with straw, and whatever room is 
left after the goods are dumped in is filled up with straw. It 
apparently has not occurred to the exporter that the space 
occupied by the straw greatly increases the freight. Foreign 
manufacturers pay attention to this, and enable the South African 
merchant to get goods delivered at a much lower rate than is 
sometimes the case when similar goods are sent from England. 
British manufacturers must see to this if they desire to retain 
the business they do with this market. 

A strong feeling exists in South Africa that home manu- 
facturers do not deiu with complaints considerately. " Doubtless," 
said one merchant, *' some claims sent in woidd not bear strict 
examination ; but when firms of good repute take the trouble to 
write home, they should receive the utmost attention, otherwise 
anger is roused, and business connections are severed." Commonly 
the reply to a complaint about packing is to the effect that '' our 
packers are men of experience, and consequently can do no 
wrong." This, to say the least, is unsatisfactory. 

'* In one instance," said another merchant, ** a consignment of 
hollow-ware arrived damaged to a considerable degree, due to the 
casks being too large. On complaint being made, reply came as 
follows : — * We submitted your claim to our works, and they cer- 
tainly did not consider that they were in any way entitled to pass 
this claim. The shipment that you refer to, we can assure you, 
was more than carefully packed. Very special attention was paid 
to this, and we know Uiat better packed it could not have been. 
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This excessive breakage cannot be helped by us, and might have 
happened to any other maker's goods. . . . While being quite 
satisfied that no blame is attachable to us, we do not wish to 
lose your valued orders, and under the circumstances we are 
disposed to meet the claim by allowing half the value of the 
broken goods.'*' The merchant declined to accept this, and 
instructed his agents not to deal further with the firm. It is 
worthy of note that the chief object of the writer was to disclaim 
any fault ; yet the goods were broken. Similar lots of hollow- 
ware, since bought by the South African merchant from another 
firm, and despatched in smaller cases, have arrived at their 
destination quite free of breakages. 

The merchant showed in contrast letters from foreign firms 
couched in entirely different terms; and while they, as a matter 
of fact, do not readily make allowances, they are too prudent to 
adopt an immaculate pose, and they hasten to promise to adopt 
the method of packing, &c., proposed by the complainant. 

An extract from one American letter may be taken as a An American 
declaration in brief of a part of the general policy of our Reply- 
American competitors : — " We do at all times try to consider the 
interests of our customers, and we use our best judgment as to 
the best means of transportation, and to secure the lowest rate of 
freight. If we acted unwisely in this matter we regret it very 
much, but we acted as our best judgment dictated in this par* 
ticular instance." It is notewordiy in this letter that there was 
no offer to bear the cost of the mistake, which undoubtedly arose 
on the American side ; and it is equally notable that the merchant 
did not appear to press for an allowance, being content with the 
polite phrases substituted; and he continues to deal with the 
firm. 
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EvERYWHEBE in South Africa the operations of the shipping- 
ring command deep attention. Sweeping condemnation of it& 
freight charges and the rebate system is common, tempered here 
and there by the more moderate criticism of those traders who 
desire prompt and regular delivery of goods more than cheap* 
rates. I think it must be admitted that the rates of freight 
from England to South Africa are in many cases excessive, 
injurious to British manufacturers, and calculated to retard the 
commercial progress of the Colonies. 

The subject is complicated. Any comparisons, for instance, 
of freights over similar or greater mileages must be made with 
full knowledge of the fact that return freights are far more difficult 
to obtain in South Africa than in most of the countries usually 
selected for comparative purposes. The freights from England 
to Bombay and Calcutta, 7,000 miles, to River Plate, 6,000 miles,, 
to Australia, 11,000 miles, and to Cape Town, 6,181 miles, and 
from New York to Cape Town, 6,500 miles, are quoted in the 
course of arguments on the subject ; but they lack full force 
because of the differences of the conditions. However, the 
matter is not so complicated as to have prevented the majority 
of South Africans from arriving at the conclusion that a whole 
community is suflFering in order that a few shippers may benefit. 

It is freely admitted that the steamer services of the '' ring " are 
excellent; but I have not met a single merchant who has not 
asserted that the freight charges are greater than they ought ta 
be ; and that it should be possible to convey goods from England 
to South Africa as cheaply as from New York to South Africa,, 
or from Germany to South Africa. This is not the case — just 
now the American manufacturer is immeasurably better off in 
this respect than his English competitor — and the result is that 
some trade which should be done with Great Britain is trans- 
acted with other countries, and the Colonist in all cases has ta 
pay more for the articles he needs. A Government bounty 
system aids German shipping companies, but no such considera- 
tion affects the question as regards America. 

Following is a quotation from the annual report of the Durban 
Chamber of Commerce for the year ending December Slst, 1901, 
which represents more or less thoroughly the general feeling : — 
*' The shipping ring maintains, more stiongly than ever, its hold 
upon the South African trade, and the prospect of its being 
broken up or successfully combated seems fardier off than ever. 
The detention that steamers have been more or less subjected to 
at all South African ports since the war began, while it has 
tended to deter outside steamers from entering into the trade, 
has of course been made the most of by the ' ring ' interest to con- 
done their high rates of freight. The fallacy of the stock argu* 
ment of the 'ring' that its influence is beneficial because it 
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preyents fiactnations in rates of fireight, and all imaginaiy conse- 
quent evils, was never more apparent than it is at present ; for, 
while steamer freights have ktely fallen to an abnormally low 
basis all the world over, the rates to South Africa continue 
unchanged at their excessively high level, and in some instances 
have been raised ; and when shippers cry out they are simply 
threatened with another turn of the screw. During the past 
twelve months the Hansa, a German line, announced its deter- 
mination to get into the New York-South African carrying trade, 
and started quoting very low rates, with the result that the joint 
lines very soon came to terms, and the new comer joined the * ring ' 
— just as all other 'opposition* Lines have invariably done* But 
the remedy, after all, Ues in the hands of the merchants in South A Bemedy, 
Africa, and no abstract resolutions of this or any other Chamber 
will have the slightest effect unless followed up by united action 
on the part of the merchants in determining to make a teipporary 
sacrifice in order to gain the permanent benefit which would 
result from the inflow of a natural and healthy competition into 
the South African freight market. There is a growing feeling 
that at no distant date the trade and importance of the Colony 
will warrant Government's assistance towards the establishment 
of a direct mail service between England and Natal, and there is 
little doubt but that within a few years it will be possible to 
make an arrangement much more satisfactory to Colonists and 
advantageous to the Colony than the present temporary contract." 

Goods from America, even in normal times, are carried at lower identical 
rates than from Great Britain.^ The charges in three of the four [|^?^" 
classes are less ; and in addition there is the absence of identical important 
dassification, numerous kinds of American goods being conveyed Question, 
at a lower rate than is demanded of the British merchant who is 
compelled to use the '' ring '' ships. 

For instance, under Class III. (27«. 6d. per ton,^ New York to ClaaBification 
Cape Town) Americans carry tacks, sieves, saltpetre (rough), ^^^^ ^g^ 
salt in cases, rivets, plaster of Paris (not ground), oars, marble, 
mangles, earthenware (not otherwise enumerated), logwood chips, 
pig lead, lamp chimneys, lasts, carriages and parts under 80^. 
value, common furniture, ploughs, harrows, rakes, harvesters, 
binders, mowing machines, hay cutters, lawn mowers, garden 
seats, basketware, beehives, mining buckets, waggons, carts, 
chairs, chums, commills, grindstones, waggon-jacks, ladders, 
refrigerators, sash-weights, trunks, vices, sad-irons, twine in 
bundles, washing machines, wheelbarrows, windmills, boxes 
(empty, except tin and cardboard), butter boxes, bullets, adver- 
tising material, clothes pins, machinery wheels, window blinds, 
and washboards; whereas the British boats put these goods 
under Class II., which by Clan or Bucknall lines is 81«. Sd. per 
ton to Cape Town, by Union Castle intermediate 82«. 6d, per 
ton, and by the mail boats 8d«. 9d. per ton. 

Under Class III. (27«. 6d.) Americans also carry common 

' See comparatiTe tables in Shipping Appendix. 
* This is the rate shown in the comparative tables. It is much lower now. 
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clocks and unmanufactured tobacco ; whereas British ships table 
these under Class I., respectiyely 42$, 6d.y 45«.y and 47«. 6d. 

Under Class II. (80«.) Americans carry duck or canvas, 
desks, crackers, red lead, garden hoes, and some canvas manu- 
factures ; whereas the British classification is Class I. 

Under Class II. (80a.) Americans carry duck or canvas 
in bales, household goods and kitchen utensils not otherwise 
enumerated, and pewter ; the English classification is the same, 
but the rate is 8l8. M. 

Glazed bricks are carried under Class IV. (21«. Sd.) by 
Americans ; and under Class II., 81«. 3d., S2s. 6({., and 8d«. 9d., 
by British. 
Clanification There is another side to this. Many goods from Great Britain 
foTopnng are classed lower than similar goods from America. 
" Aerated waters, common china in crates, galvanised iron, iron 

sheets or plates, millstones and cast-iron pipes (loose) are carried 
by British boats under Class IV., 22$. 6d. per ton. The American 
classification is Class II., 808. 

Blankets (bales), Britannia metal, cartridge cases, cash registers, 
confectionery, picture frames, hydrauUc lifts, printers* ink, lamps 
and fittings, machinery, nitrate of soda, paper in crates, pepper, 
bottled preserves, rattan furniture, bales of Kaflir sheets and 
sheetings, show cases and threshing machines are conveyed by 
British boats under Class II. — i.e., mail boats 88«. 9d. per ton, 
intermediate 32s. 6d., Clan and Bucknall 81«. 3d. ; whereas 
Americans class these goods under Class I. (40«.), except 
machines (mining), for which there is a special rate. 

Empty bottles, chalk, earthenware (crates and skeleton cases), 
fencing not otherwise enumerated, iron and steel hoops, iron 
bars, pig iron, rough-cast ingot, jim-crows, raw jute, empty 
kegs, silicate cotton, empty tanks, wood wheels and parts (rough) 
are classed by British companies IV., 22^. 6d., and by Americans 
in., 27s. 6d. 

Columns (plain cast-iron with flanges), axle grease, manure 
under £5 per ton value, cast-iron pipes (nested), sheep-dip (dry 
and paste) — ^British companies. Class III., 25$. ; and American, 
Class II., 80a. 
The Balance However, it is safe to assume that the balance of advantage 
of AdTantagc Hes with the American exporter at all times. At the present 
^^wn, moment the Americans, through the operations of fiercely-com- 
peting lines, are greatly assisted in their efforts to secui*e our 
trade, the freight per ton being below lOs., less than half the 
cheapest freight from this country. Specially cheap rates from 
America are not imcommon. I see that in 1896 a Cape Town 
importer stated that ''trade is further influenced by special 
quotations for freight. Several shipments have been made of 
general goods, frurniture, &c., from U. S. A. at Class V. freight — 
viz., 158. per ton. Same goods from United Kingdom have to pay 
by same companies' cargo steamers 31s. 3d. to 45s.'* 
The Effect on It has been urged that lower freights from America do not 
BritiBh Trade, materially affect British trade, because the bulk of the business 
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done by the respective countries is in different lines of goods. 
But this is scarcely a tenable position, as one can see by the note 
in the preceding paragraph, and by the appended list of goods 
supplied to South Africa by each country, though, of course, 
in greatly yaryinff proportions : — Apparel and slops, arms and 
ammunition, brushware, carriages and carts, clocks and watches, 
confectionery and preserves, cycles, cotton manufactures, drugs 
and chemicals, furniture and cabinet-ware, glass, haberdashexy 
and millinery, hardware and cutlery, wire fencing, implements 
and tools, in<Uarubber manufacture, iron pipes and piping, boots 
and shoes, machinery, plated ware, books, stationery, cigarettes. 
It must be admitted that differences in freight cannot fiul in the 
long run to affect trade in articles in regard to which manu- 
facturers in America and England are competing. 

It is presimied that the abnormal concUtion of freights from 
America now prevailing will not long continue. Indeed, in the 
nature of things it cannot. Soon or late one combination or the 
other will throw up the sponge, or the opposing companies will 
effect a compromise; and then some such scale of prices as 
obtained up to a short time ago will in all probability be resumed. 

In the Appendix the charges made by the shipping ring and by American 
the American companies during the early part of this year are nf!^^ 
shown in tabular form, and constitute an object lesson worthy of ""^'** 
close attention. A few years ago the differences were greater, 
and it is notable that, whUe English prices have been practically 
unaltered, the Americans have been increased from 
1st Glass, fine goods £1 15 per ton\ 
2nd „ ^ 16 0,, New York 

rough 1 2 6 „ L to 

goods 17 6 „ Cape Town. 

5th „ j 15 „ ; 

to 1st class, 408. ; 2nd, SOs. ; 8rd, 27s. 6d. ; 4th, 21^. Sd. In 
May a higher freight prevailed, now a rate less than half the 
above is offered ; but it is useless to base any statement on the 
rates prevailing during any particular month. The only true 
method is to examine the freight rates ruling for the past eight 
or ten years, and it will be found that the British trader has been 
hampered and handicapped, and the Americans and Germans 
have been so far assisted in their attempts to increase their 
exports to South Africa. 

The business of the shipping ring is maintained by means of The Rebate 
the rebate system, under which 10 per cent, of the freight is System. 
returned to shippers, who, up to the date when the rebate is 
payable, have shipped exclusively by the "ring " lines over the route 
in respect to which the rebate is payable. The rebate is ascertained 
at the end of each half-year, and is payable within the following 
nine months, so that the merchant who decides to break away 
from the " ring '* steamers must pay a penalty in proportion to the 
magnitude of his business. By this means the '^ ring" companies 
are practically safe from competition, unless the Colonial Govern- 
ments take the matter in hand, or the numerous wealthy merchants 



8rd „ 
4th .. 
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in South Africa are sufficiently aroused and organised. In either 
case a heavy blow would be desdt at the ** ring " ; and the possibility 
of this occurring should be borne in mind by the British com- 
panies, who would have more to fear from the action of one 
determined organiser in South Africa than from all the volumes 
of vituperation which now flow uninterruptedly. 
A SnggeBtion. If the companies forming the shi{>ping ring are unable to reduce 
the freight charges in existing steamers without reducing their 
margins of profits to an unreasonable extent, they might be able 
to meet the requirements of the trade by the triplication of the 
services — ^the first service to be a very fast passenger one, taking 
such goods as are not bulky and need fast transport, and these 
might well bear the cost of fast carriage ; the second service 
should be an intermediate one, steaming at, say, 12^ knots, the 
steamers to be specially laid out for cargoes at proportionately 
lower rates ; the third service should be purely a cargo one, the 
steamers to travel at, say, 10 to 10} knots. 

By such services goods from Great Britain should be carried as 
cheaply as goods from America. The difference in the time of the 
passage would amount to only a few days, which with a regular 
service would not in the majority of instances materially retard 
the South African merchant in his business, and in any event 
this small delay would be more than compensated by the low rate 
of freight. 

The difficulty might also be partly met in this case by the 
Colonial railways giving a preferential rate to goods manufactured 
in Great Britain and exported from there. 



DELIVERY. 

QuiCKNBSS in delivery of goods will help forward the business Qoickneae in 
of Uie British manufacturer to a wonderful extent. With the 5^^ 
utmost expedition goods cannot be conveyed from, say, Man- 
chester to the Transvaal in much less than a month ; often the 
time occupied is double that or more. Goods conveyed in sailing- 
ships are stiU longer in transit. It is of extreme importance 
that despatch in the execution of orders and careful attention to 
the shipping should be studied. 

''A month in Johannesburg/* exclaimed a merchant, whose a Month in 
huge premises occupy a big sUce of two streets, "is equal to a Johannesburg 
year in Engknd. We must, roughly speaking, make our pile in f ^wto" * 
five years ; we don't mean to live here for ever. At the end of the England, 
five years anybody can have the business so far as I am con- 
cerned." Another merchant, a furniture dealer in a large way of 
business, said : — " Do you think we are here because we love the 
place better than we do Londoii ? '* 

I believe this to be the general feeling. Even while actually 
piling up fortunes merchants manage to spend some months 
every now and again at home; and partners in enterprises 
frequently arrange their affairs so that one shall be in England 
a year, acting as buyer and adviser, while the other remains in 
South Africa attending to the local trade. The succeeding year 
sees the positions reversed. Now, with this spirit prompting 
them to quick turn-over, it need not excite wonder that the 
merchants will not submit to undue delay through the British 
manufacturer or anybody else. 

Many British manufacturers give complete satisfaction in the Ck)ntract Lost 
matter of the delivery of their goods, whUe others cause the pro- dcUtot^^^ 
foundest discontent, and both they and their customers lose trade 
thereby. ' ' On one occasion, ' ' said a prosperous trader, ' ' I secured 
a contract which was to be recurring and worth £500 per annum, 
on condition that I made certain alterations in my plant I at 
once sent an order to an English firm with which I dealt for the 
parts I needed — only about £60 worth. I told them the circum- 
stances and gave them eight months in which to do the work. I did 
not require it for ten months. At the end of eight months the job 
was not completed. I urged them repeatedly not to leave me in 
the lurch ; but when the time came for me to fulfil my contract 
I was without machinery to do it, and my prospective customers 
sent to Europe for the goods I was to have supplied. Two 
months after the parts arrived. Needless to say, I refused to 
accept them. I have since spent £11,000 in my factory, and not 
a penny has gone to this firm. 

** In the second case I ordered a newly-advertised machine from 
a London firm. They replied that they could not even book my 
order for twelve months. The war intervened, so it did not 
much matter; but I am convinced by my experience that no 
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American firm would have acted in this manner, but would have 
increased his plant to cope with the demand he had created." 
Waited 13 A Johannesburg merchant said: — ''I had to wait thirteen 

Months. months for a machine I ordered from England. I should not 

have waited if I could have got the same thing elsewhere." 

I could compile a long chapter of complaints concerning the 
delay in the delivery of goods ; but the importance of attending 
to so material a matter is clear enough without such emphasis* 
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CAPITAL AND LABOUR- 

The prosperity of the Band depends in no inconsiderable degree A Complex . 
upon the manner in which the labour problem is approached and l*K>blem, 
dealt with. It is many-sided and complex, but fortunately it is 
not of very long standing. In no other country do similar con- 
ditions prevail. The country is newly rich, and in a state of 
transformation, and the cost of living is extremely high b^ause 
the prices of food and the rents of houses are arbitrarily fixed by 
the greediest men among the capitalists, landlords, and traders. ^ 
High rents have always prevailed, but during recent months the Expensive 
most rapacious advances have been made. Some men have to ^i^"^- 
pay 40 per cent, of their incomes in rent, others are oppressed 
still harder, and pay as much as 50 per cent. A cottage of four Exorbitant 
small rooms commands from £8 to £10 per month. At a recent ^^^**' 
meeting of the Town Coimcil, it was stated in the course of a 
description of the appalling nature of the housing question that 
a four-roomed cottage on 50 by 60 stand, formerly let at £6 10«. \ 
per month, was now let at £12 10s., and no guarantee given that 
the rent would not again be raised ; the rent of two three-roomed * 
cottages had been raised to £8; two four-roomed cottages op *^ 
SO by 60 stand, affording very inferior accommodation, let ^at 
£8 10s. ; a four-roomed cottage on half 50 by 100 stand, £10 ; 
three-roomed cottage on 60 by 100 stand, £12 10s. These are 
no uncommon examples. There is the case of a business man 
who had been for some time unsuccessfully looking for a four- 
roomed house at a rent he could afford to pay. Some families 
have been compelled to go and live in tents. 

Provisions are very dear. Eggs cost from 4«. to 6s. per dozen ; The Cost of 
ducks from 6s. 6d. to 12«. 6d. each ; turkeys, 12«. to 21s. 6d. ^^rofiaions. 
each ; fresh fish, 8d. per lb. ; a small bottle of beer, 2$. The 
prices of other commodities can be seen in the subjoined state- 
ment contained in the 1902 report issued by the Johannesburg 
Chamber of Commerce. 

But even when the Johannesburg customer has paid the high 
prices for the flour, jam, candles, &c., he does not get all he 
expected. If he were to weigh his flour he would find that 
instead of having lOO^lbs. per bag he has 97 lbs. only ; his jam is 
not 16 ozs. per lb. tin, but 14 ozs. ; his candles are 16 ozs. per 
packet instead of 16 ozs. A pernicious local practice permits 
this ; but doubtless British administration will compel the use of 
standard weights and measures. Following are a few of these 
trade practices : — ^ 

Article. Standard Weight. Local Practice. 

Flour 100 lbs. per bag 97 lbs. per bag. 

Jam ... ... 16 ozs. per tin 14 ozs. per tin. 

Candles 16 ozs. per packet 15 ozs. per packet. 

8.A. 49 E 
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Opposed to their qualified organisation and varying interests 
are the high organisation and wealth of the strongest groups of 
capitalists in the world, and it is feared that these huge corpora- 
tions will unsparingly force the men into acceptance of the lowest 
possible wage> will practically dictate terms, and conmiand con- 
ditions in the completest manner. On the side of the employers 
it is lU'ged that the men do not work steadily, that the output is 
of the smallest, that task-work is objected to, and that overseering 
difficulties are common. 

Trades unionists are fully alive to these facts, and they show 
their discontent at present by mutterings and indecisive action 
(to wit, as recently in connection with the well-known piece-work 
dispute), which serve no purpose other than to direct attention 
to their troubles. Adding to their anxiety is the suggested 
introduction of Asiatic labour. I do not think it will be doubted 
that the realisation of this would be a social mistake, leading to 
serious evils and difficulties among the whites and among the 
teeming native population, which may very well deter the 
boldest. 

Any easing of the situation must come from the employers — 
the great capitalist houses — and it will be well for them, for the 
Rand, and for the peace of the Government, if they treat the 
problem in a generous and far-sighted manner. 

The working of the Rand will never be smooth until steps of a 
conciliatory nature are taken, and certainly not while the men 
hold the idea that they are being exploited, that native labour is 
being held back to assist in their subjugation, and at the same 
time to aid market operators regardless of the evil effects which 
may be produced in the mining industry. 

They and others cannot see why, at a time when it is asserted 
native labour is most difficult to obtain, and when everything 
should be done to attract such labour to the Rand, the wage offered 
to the native has been reduced^; why mine managers are pro- 
hibited from touting for native labom*ers in the old successful 
fashion ; and why, at this critical juncture, mine managers are 
not permitted to set the natives on piece-work,^ which gratifies 
and profits the natives, helps the recruiting, increases the output 
of the mines, augments the demand for skilled white labour, adds 
to the value of the mines, and in its ulterior results swells the 
dividends of the shareholders. Suspicion is rife ; motives are 
critically discussed in a serious manner, perhaps not unknown to 
those intimately concerned, and people anxiously speculate as to 
what evils will accrue. How far such suspicions are warranted 
will be seen in the development of the situation ; but it would be 
impossible to in any way truly represent the situation on the 
Raind without reference to the sinister rumours current in every 
quarter. 

The whole question is fraught with intense interest, and is of 

* See pp. 65, 56. 

^ While this matter was in the printers hands, I was informed that pei mission 
had just been given co mino xuansgei^ to arrange for piece- work. 
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wide-reaching importance to South Africa and to Great Britain. 
Sociologists will not fail to remember that South Africa ranks 
high among the chief outlets for the siu'plus labour of Great 
Britain, and the closing of it, even partially, would be a disaster. 
There is also the point of view of the encouragement of British 
settlers in the Transvaal, but this is a big subject which I shall 
not enter upon. 

I venture to think that the formation of a strong Conciliation Ckmciliation 
Board in Johannesburg, well chosen as to personality, and well ®**^ 
provided with business-like rules, would lead to excellent results. 
Matters on which interests now clash, points on which there is 
now variance, could then be considered at round-table conferences 
before they reach an acute stage. It would be beneficial to 
employers and employes if their representatives could arrange to 
meet regularly to talk over the situation as the phases of it change. 
They might even get to see each other in a better light; the 
workman would learn that an employer is not necessarily an 
octopus, and the men might manage to demonstrate that they are 
not besotted malingerers. It might even become unnecessary 
for the men to scatter broadcast over the world (as they recently 
did) thousands of copies of a pamphlet illustrating by pen and 
pencil the supposed unholy pressure brought to bear on them by 
Band employers. 

The mine manager's position with reference to the native The Mine 
labour question is a very trying, if not an almost untenable, one ^^^f^* 
under present circumstances. Not only has he an insufficient 
number of natives to perform the work planned, but when he 
gets a quarter or a fifth of his complement he is not permitted 
to handle them in the fashion to which he and they have become 
accustomed, and which on the whole has worked well. 

The reign of the sjambok is over, but the English and American 
mine managers never adopted this instrument of punishment. 
Wielded by the most brutal of the Boers, the sjambok inflicted 
torture scarcely equalled by the knout. In the hands of the 
merciful Boer, and he is not unknown by any means, it secured 
the safety of his home and family while he was trekking long 
distances to the markets or the hunt, and it ensured regularity 
of labour by means fully in accordance with native traditions and 
practice. I am glad Uie sjambok is on the shelf, but it cannot 
be gainsaid that in the majority of cases the users of it did not 
abuse their power ; and it is equally true that, as a rule, the 
natives lived with the Boers and their families in a state of com- 
parative happiness. There are brutal men in all nations, and 
the brutal among the Boers earned the hatred of the natives 
they maltreated ; but it is significant testimony to the commonly 
practised sensible kindness of the Boers that on the whole 
the native respect for them is unbounded. It is admitted 
on all sides that the Boers thoroughly understood the native 
character, and the majority of them considered that a rod, even 
if it were onl}*^ in pickle, was an indispensable portion of his 
belongings. 
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But although the^ sjambok is ^oue, nothing has been devised 
to take its pbce ; nor has the mine manager any longer power 
to inflict mild forms of punishment. Consensus of Colonial 
opinion pronounces that the mine manaffer, as a rule, was not 
wantonly cruel, and that he rarely inflicted the slightest corporal 
punishment if any other means would serve the purpose. Yet 
now, with a dangerous suddenness, he is shorn of the strength 
which alone enabled him to adequately deal with a half-civilised 
people. . 

Under the new regulations a native can lay a complaint before 
a Court against his employer, who is bound to put in an appear- 
ance in due course and submit to the ruling of the magistrate. 
Native hedge-lawyers and agitators have sprung into activity and 
are frequently consulted, with the result that both the authority, 
and later the safety, of the mine manager may be undermined. 
It is no light matter that the native should learn that the mine 
manager has less control over him than the headman in the 
compound, who finds it absolutely necessary to carry and use 
unhesitatingly the formidable knobkerry on refractory members. 
It may be news to some persons at home that it is no uncommon 
event for a serious quarrel suddenly to break out among the 
natives over the (according to white notions) most trivial matters, 
and this in proximity to the homes of the half-dozen or so white 
men who direct the operations of the mine. Assegais are pro* 
duced, and in a few minutes the place runs with blood. Among 
themselves the natives admit only the sovereignty of force, yet 
the Englishman controlling perhaps 2,000 of them is prohibited 
from resorting to it in the slightest degree. His power, I repeat, 
is diminishing, for the native considers leniency to be cowardice, 
and immediately presumes and becomes unmanageable. He does 
not respect a man unless he fears him ; and the man he fears 
can keep him in order with a look. I am told it is not unusual 
for a native, apparently without cause, to abruptly disobey an 
order, and to reply insultingly after a fashion he would not have 
dared a short time ago. Old Colonists predict as the outcome of 
this change that the next African trouble will be a big native war ; 
and they assert that without the power to administer punishment 
the mine manager will be unable to uphold his personal position 
or get from the natives the work they have contracted to do, and 
that the effect on the produce of the mines, and consequently the 
business our traders will be able to do there, will be most serious. 
It must not be forgotten that the native workers are amenable to 
the law; but the question is whether punishments ordinarily 
inflicted upon white men will have the same disciplinary effect on 
the coloured culprit. This matter will, undoubtedly, furnish a 
subject for consideration by local politicians later. 

It is even now engaging the closest attention of mine 
managers and others on the Rand. It is asserted, and not 
without a show of reason, that no one at home is qualified to give 
any opinion whatever wiUi reference to the employment or treat- 
ment of the natives unless he has actually studied the question 
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on the mine, the factory, the compound, and the kraal. The 
conditions are so unlike anything that preyails in the United The Question 
Kinirdom or in any of our other Colonies, that nothinc^ but Si!!5«^^ 
harm can arise from expressions on the subject from the mex- the Spot, 
perienced, and people in England should regard such expressions 
with the utmost caution. The opinion of one humane man in 
South Africa — and there are, of course, thousands of them — ^is 
worth more than a volume of academical views; and I am assured 
that the conscientious and humane Colonist views with deep 
concern the trend of events. 

I have touched on this aspect of the labour problem with 
hesitation, but without some reference to it I feel that my rough 
notes would be incomplete. 

The following statement of wages paid to natives before and 
SLQce the war is instructive : — 



NATIVE WAGES BEFORE THE WAE. 

Chamber of Mines. 

Revised Schedule, May, 1897. 
Mine. 

Machine helpers ... 

Hammer boys 

Shovel boys ... ... ... ... ' ... 

Tram boys (10 ft. trucks) 

Tram boys (16 ft. trucks) 

Dry shaft and winze boys 

Dry shaft and winze boys (when developing only) 

Wet shaft boys 

Boys cutting hitches for timber 

Timber boys 

Stope ganger's assistants 

Station boys (where white man employed) 
Station boys (where no white man employed) . . . 

Air hoist drivers 

Pumpman's assistants 

X laieiayer s ,, ... ... «.. ,., 

Kpeman'B „ 



• a. 



Surface. 

Stokers (12 hours) 

Stokers (8 hours) 

Engine cleaners ... 

Sorting boys 

Headgear boys (where white man employed) ... 
Headgear boys (where no white man employed) 

Mm. 

Elevator boys 

Vanner boys 



8. 


d. 


1 


8 


1 


6 


1 


8 


1 


2 


1 


6 


1 


8 


2 


6 


2 





1 


6 


1 


2 


2 





1 


2 


2 


6 


2 





1 


8 


1 


6 


1 


6 


2 


6 


1 


8 


1 


6 


2 





1 


4 


2 


6 


2 





2 
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8» d. 



Mill boys (12 hours) 




.. 2 





Mill boys (8 hours) 




.. 1 


4 


Blanket and sluice boys 




.. 2 





Crusher boys 




.. 1 


4 


Surface trammers ... 




.. 1 


9 


Mule drivers 




.. 2 


6 


Cyanide. 








Solution- shed boys 


... . 


.. 1 


4 


Boys (filling and discharging) 


• • • . 


.. 1 


9 


Zinc cutters 


• . » . 


.. 1 


6 


Tramming residues 


• • • . 


.. 1 


4 


Oenercd. 








Fitters' boys 


... • 


.. 1 


6 


Blacksmiths' boys (strikers) 


... . 


.. 2 


6 


Blacksmiths' boys (helpers) 


... . 


.. 1 


4 


Carpenters' boys 


... . 


.. 1 


2 


Masons' boys 


... . 


.. 1 


4 


x^ouce ••• ••• •.. •!• 


... . 


.. 2 


6 


Compound cooks ... 


• . . . 


.. 2 





Drill packers 


... . 


.. 1 





Drill sorters 


... . 


.. 1 


6 


Surface labourers ... 


... . 


.. 1 


2 


Office and store boys and assay office 


boys 


.. 2 


6 


Coal boys (offloading) 


• • • • • 


.. 1 


6 


Ash boys ... 


• • • • 


.. 1 


6 



Notes. — Timber boys assisting in timbering shafts to be paid at 
the rate of wet and dry shaft boys. 

Seven and one-half per cent, of the natives employed may be 
paid special rates. 

Month to be reckoned as consisting of at least thirty working 
days. 

NATIVE WAGES AFTER THE WAR. 

The rate now being paid is IBs. per month to small boys, and 
from 80«. to 85«. per month to adults. 

This rate, including food, registration fees, and cost of bringing 
boys down from the East Coast, works out at about £9 2«. 6d. 
per head per month. 



BOOT AND SHOE TKADE. 

This is a trade Americans and Germans (so described in the AmencaiiB 
statistics, but the boots sent are in the main of Austrian make) g^y^^f^* *" 
have been and are striving hard to get, and it cannot be said that the Trwie/ 
their efforts have been tmattended by a certain amount of success, 
especially considering the short time they have been in the 
market. To the whole of South Africa the merchants of these 
countries during recent years have sent big consignments of boots 
and shoes, and it is important to note that each year the quantity 
has assumed larger proportions. In almost every store American 
or Austrian boots are now to be seen, and for many reasons 
numerous shopkeepers bring them prominently before their 
customers, who are then attracted by the nice get-up and the com- Nioely got-up 
paratively cheap price for boots which, while perhaps not so good *°^ Cheap. 
as the apparenUy similar boots of British make, seem as good, 
and often are certainly more comfortable, being wider, more 
pliable, and more suitable to the needs of the community. It was 
indeed contended by several big traders that for medium-price, 
stylish boots the Americans especially excelled all other manu- 
facturers ; but whether they induced repeat orders or not these 
traders were not prepared to say, the shifting nature of the 
population, particularly in the towns, making this difiScult to 
ascertain. It is, however, well not to undervalue a rival's 
capabilities, and I do not think that the British manufacturer 
has or will fall into this error ; but he so long held undisputed 
sway in this market, his orders were so large and are so steadily 
increasing, that he has failed to seriously note and heed inroads 
which apparently did not curtail his orders, and in which he saw 
no menace to his future business. Indeed, this is as yet a com- 
petition which may be fought with comparative ease if special 
attention is paid to market requirements. Americans in particular Americans 
have not had an uninterrupted run of success in this market, n<>t r^inter- 
partly because they endeavoured to capture it with boots long and sacceatfoL 
narrow in shape and of styles which suited their countrymen, but 
which by no means commended them to the Colonist. They 
made the error, common in this market, of offering footwear 
favoured by residents in well paved-cities, in which trams and 
trains running all day long do away with the necessity, and 
ultimately with the desire, for much walking. South Africans The kind of 
walk much over rough, uneven ground, and in a state of great ^^* Needed, 
heat ; a soft, roomy, wide, light boot is therefore demanded, and 
no manufacturer will long hold the trade in South Afiica who 
does not cater for this. Americans quickly learnt the lesson, and, 
after a temporary rebuff, to-day they are returning to the task with 
renewed energy and with, what is more important, boots which 
are said to be well calculated to please the South African wearer. 
Consensus of opinion among the retailers impresses the idea that 
at this juncture British manufacturers should systematically 
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enquire into the wants and wishes of the Colonist, and then spare 
no pains to meet them. As yet our foreign competitors are only 
on the threshhold of this market. Fortunately, the great bulk of 
goods is British, and can be kept so while the habits, the prejudices 
and inclinations of the people prompt them to wear goods made 
** at home " — a phrase one hears on all sides, not only from 
Englishmen but from persons who never have, and probably never 
will, set foot on English soil. The fullest advantage of the high 
reputation of British boots for durability should be taken, and 
along with this should be built up a reputation for great comfort* 
The progress of the competition is faintly shown by the following 
statement relating to the boot trade in Cape Colony alone. 

In 1887 America sent no boots to Cape Colony, and German 
merchants only eleven dozen pairs of the declared value of £22. 
The United Kingdom in this year supplied over a quarter of a 
million pounds' worth to the Gape. 

Next year neither Germans nor Americans sold boots to the 
Cape ; the whole of the footwear used, with the exception of 
£1,188 (and this mainly from Natal), being imported from the 
United Kingdom. 

Now note the change : in ten years the United Kingdom had 
more than doubled her boot trade with Cape Colony ; but other 
countries had progressed with vastly bigger strides in proportion, 
and had brought up their trade with the Cape to £80,061, and, 
what is of great importance, America and Germany^ had got a 
foothold and had started climbing up the business ladder. Th& 
former in 1897 sent to the Cape £11,708 worth of boots and shoes, 
and the latter £15,766. 

The value of imports of boots and shoes to Cape Colony 
declined next year over £48,000 ; but by 1900 the depression had 
vanished, the total imports had sprung to £588,619, and the 
United Kingdom had got back to her 1897 level within £8, 
while Germany had jumped to £20,111, and America to £14,842. 
It is notable that of the increase of 1900 impoi*ts over those of 
1897 — i.e., £8,691 — ^America and Germany had secured between 
them £7,484. 

It is evident that foreign merchants who can so rapidly gain a 
considerable footing in a British Colony even during war time, 
with patriotic feeling running high, and who in a dozen years can 
build up a trade of £85,000 per annum in face of all the advan- 
tages belonging to the manufacturer in the field, must be seriously 
considered. 

A dozen years ago neither Americans nor Germans sold boots 
to Cape Colonists ; to-day they sell thousands of pounds' worth 
per annum, and if they are permitted to progress at the same 
ratio (as they are resolved to do, and their commercial represen- 
tatives and advertising methods ai*e of the best), to-morrow they 



> I nse the word German because in the Customs Returns the country of export 
is stated irrespective of whether the goods are made in that country or whether 
they have merely been brought by merchants from one or sevenil other places and 
leconsigned. 
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may share with us on equal teims this great and rapidly deyeloping 
market. 

£36,000 worth of boots is not relatively a great amount. 
Many an English boot factory's output is larger. If this sum 
represented the total imports of the country from our rivals it 
would be difficult to forcibly impress upon British manufacturers 
the necessity for increased care in dealing with the South African 
market. The figures quoted are taken from the published 
Customs Betums ; but it is known that these returns are accurate Bat Customs 
only in so far as they relate to the boots which come direct ^*^?!?l?^ 
from America and Germany to South Africa, and do not include pSLS^^h?*' 
these countries' goods shipped vid England, and are included in Case, 
the returns of imports from the United Kingdom. No one who 
has seen the stocks of American and Austrian boots in most of 
the stores in South Afiica can have failed to be impressed with 
the fact that our rivals have a greater hold on the trade of the 
coimtry than is shown by the Customs Betums. The £86,000 
worth of boots stated to come from our foreign competitors must 
practically represent only the sample orders shipped direct. 

The South African requires a cheap boot of good appearance. 
It need not be of the best quality. He prefers two pairs of 
cheap boots to one good pair at a higher price, even if it lasts 
as long as the two, especially when he finds that the American 
upper is more pliable, and consequently on first wearing is 
more comfortable. The British boot is so stout and strongly 
made and with such firm uppers that the maximum of comfort to 
be derived from them is not obtained at first, whereas the 
American boot is easy from the start, and needs no '' breakiug 
in." In the matter of quality, opinion is in favour of British British Boots 
boots, but it remains for the home manufacturer to substitute the ^"^ ®^- 
most pliable uppers possible and to increase the selling points of 
his boots and shoes, and provide a smart boot at a moderate 
price. Generally speaking, the Ameiican and Austrian boot, as 
shown in the African stores, is more attractive and better put out 
of hand ; and this, while it does not add to its durability, greatly 
aids the salesman in his work. 

In Cape Town it was pointed out that it was important that Latest 

the latest London fashions in boots and shoes, as well as in ^^^?L 

clothing and hats, should be promptly catered for. Every week catered for. 

the boats bring passengers dressed and booted in the latest styles ; 

at once there is a demand upon the Colonial trader for similar 

goods. In fashionable goods, these merchants asserted, England 

has pretty well all the trade, and is likely to keep it. Cape 

Town does its best to follow tbe lead of London, and many of 

the better class people in the villages, and even on the farms, are 

never satisfied unless they are more or less in touch and following 

the Cape Town models. In tbe middle*class trade, which 

demands a boot of excellent appearance at a moderate price, the 

Americans are making considerable progress, and the particular 

attention of British manufacturers to this is urgently necessary. 

A Leicester boot manufacturer wrote asking me three questions, Questions jand 

Answers. 
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and as they are fairly embracive I put them to one of the largest 
importers in South Africa. His replies may interest others 
besides my querist. The first question was : *' Is it possible to 
replace Austrian hand-made goods by smart machine-made ' sew 
rounds ' ? " The reply was : " Go to a dozen or twenty firms in 
South Africa with your goods : if you fail to get the people to 
look at them, get one trader to take half-a-dozen lines most 
saleable and of medium values on the best terms you can. Fail- 
ing to obtain satisfaction, endeavour to get some Northampton 
firm with a traveller here (some firm which does not make your 
kind of boots) to permit you to join in the expense with him and 
let the traveller carry ten or twenty samples. If the result is 
satisfactory go on to a larger extent." 

The second question was : " How can American competition 
be successfully met? " In reply the importer said : *' By selling 
equally smart goods a little cheaper and if possible a little better 
value. If you have a representative here who knows the boot 
trade thoroughly, get him to buy samples here of boots that are 
taking with the public. He should write home and say, ' These 
boots are sold at Is. ; if you can sell at 6«. 9d. I can get the 
trade.' And he could, as English goods are generally preferred." 
Advertising, The third question was: "Would advertising be of use?" 

The answer was : " For the wholesaler it would be a waste of 
money. For the retail trader it is otherwise. That is, unless 
the wholesale manufacturer was resolved to push a particular 
trade mark very thoroughly and create a demand by the public, 
which the retailer cannot afford to ignore. Circulai*s woidd not 
much influence the merchant ; you can only get at him by selling 
a little cheaper, and by calling and telling him so. It would pay 
a man to reduce his profit to get into the trade." 

In East London I questioned several traders. They were of 

opinion that British manufacturers were losing ground in their 

district, because Americans made boots better suited to the 

Boots must be requirements of the country. The boots were more pliable 

S)m^OTtaWe. ^^ comfortable. The British manufacturer pushes a class of 

boot perhaps eminently suited to the British trade — heavy sole, 
watertight, and imattractive — but it will not do for the customers 
these merchants cater for ; and they strongly expressed the view 
that unless the British maker introduced some newer, lighter, 
better-looking (while at the same time cheap) boots they would 
yearly do less trade in East London. 

In Durban Canadian boots are being introduced with consider- 
able energy and advertisement. 

The leather sold here is mostly English, but unmanufactured 
leather in small quantities is coming in from Australia. It is 
expected that supplies from this quarter will shortly increase. 

It was generally asserted by traders in Durban that American 
bootsellers were gaining ground there, though slowly. It 
cannot be said that the American boot trade here is very large ; 
but most of the shops now stock some American patterns, and 
when a customer enters the assistants produce samples of American 
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as well as of British boots, and often recommend the former as 

being more comfortable. To the point of comfort several 

Durban importers said it behoves British manufacturers to pay 

special heed. This is a country where people walk much over 

uneven roads and up and down steep, rough places, in very hot 

weather, and they are consequently exacting in their requirements. 

The firms that lay themselves out to study the conditions and Conditions 

meet them should flourish. This remark applies particularly to °??*1^ ^^' 

the inland districts, not to the large coast towns, where the 

conditions more resemble those of the home country. 

It seems from this that in East London and Durban British 
manufacturers of comfortable, light, and pliant boots are not 
adequately represented. 

It was commonly stated that the Austrian and French light 
boots are in favour ; and that the brown boot, always much liked, 
has become more popular since the advent in large numbers of the 
militarv. 

Several of the store-keepers in the coimtry districts of Natal 
agreed that the English manufacturers should make a point of 
staining and polishing the soles of all boots in the style adopted 
by the Americans — i.e., not natural bottoms — which proves 
effective here from the salesman's point of view. In the matter 
of wear this serves no practical purpose, but it renders the boots 
much more attractive and saleable. 

English manufacturers should remember that the bulk of tlie Brown Booto 
boots and shoes sold in South Africa are of brown leather, and Popular, 
this colour must necessarily continue in favour because of the yery 
dusty nature of the country. The dust is commonly of a reddish 
colour, and anyone wearing black boots in South Africa (especially 
during the dry seasons) will get them browned by dust within a 
few minutes after he sets out from his house. 

A very popular boot with the farmers is what is known as the 
** Jumbo " laced, black boot, which is made of very thick leather, 
with thick soles, and is of the waterproof, watertight pattern — 
altogether a very substantial article. The price ranges from 
17«. 6d. to 19«. 

In Johannesburg one of the biggest wholesale importers of 
boots and shoes said that at present British manufacturers largely 
supplied the market. He estimated that 80 per cent, of the goods Enfflish Booto 
in this line delivered in Johannesburg were English, considering said to Pre- 
both numbers and value. American goods were in demand, but J^han^ ^ 
only to a very limited extent. American leather is cheap, but in buig. 
his opinion it is not of the highest class ; whereas British leather 
is good and strong. 

The same merchant said British belting largely held the 
market on the Band. Americans, of course, sold some, but only a 
small proportion, of the belting used here. 

A well-known large importer in Johannesburg said that in the Combinatioa 
boot trade combination among British manufacturers was essential ^^ Manufac- 
to success. The manufacturing boot trade in Great Britain had qc^*^ 
resolved itself in the main into separate lines of manufacture — 
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viz., men's boots, women's, children's, and leggings. These ran 
separately. 

Rubber shoes and slippers are also separate lines of manufac- 
ture, and individual firms usually take up and make a leading 
feature of one line only. The result is that a single firm sending 
a representative here instructs him to carry the fimi's speciality — 
i.e., he only truly represents one section of the trade, although he 
carries samples of the various products, but not under the names 
of the various firms making them. 

But if the manufacturers in the four or more branches grouped 
themselves, the traveller could act for each and all, giving promi- 
nence to the individual manufacturers, so that each might take the 
credit and profit, or the blame, attached to his goods. A manu- 
facturer producing a very suitable article should get the benefit of 
his care and enterprise in an economical manner ; and the merchant 
here, on the other hand, would know whose goods suited him and 
whose did not. 
Maker*8Kame Attention should also be paid to the importance of putting the 
should be on maker's name, and not the merchant's, on bootfi of very good 
the Boots. quality. This could be arranged by the leading exporters 
meeting and resolving always to put their own names and marks 
on their best manufactures, even if the retail seller's name were 
added for advertisement purposes. 

The pt'oprietors of perhaps the largest stores in Johannesbm*g 

asserted that in the Transvaal a great number of American boots 

were sold. The American boot is not better value than English, 

but to a great many the American boot is more comfortable, 

better fitting, and more suitable to the general wants here. One 

of my informants said he always wore American boots for this 

reason. The Americans in particular lay themselves out to suit 

conditions here. In addition to other things, they have leamt 

that there is a great difference between the boots required here and 

those wanted at the coast. The English manufacturer allows the 

it Take it or American to get ahead. He says "Take it or leave it," so 

Leave it" people do without it. When the Americans came here eight 

Policy. years ago the quality of their boots was right, but no one could 

wear them. They were made on pointed lasts, which suit the 
longer, narrower footed American. When they discovered what 
was wrong they made lasts to suit the South African trade, with 
the result that they now sell ten times the quantity of boote they 
did eight years ago. It was urged that the British manufacturers 
must study the local requirements, in order to check loss of trade. 
The American upper is more supple than the English, but the 
English sole is superior in wear to the American. 

There is also the question of durability. The Americans made 
an article to compete with the Austrian hand-sewn. It was 
beautifully finished, had a light sole, with a fine glace upper. 
The Americans have run the Austrians close in this sort of thing. 
Certain manufacturers at home are already doing this class of 
work well — ^the uppers just the same, the soles well finished. 
The English manufacturer who wants to compete must have 
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goods very finely made. They must also wear well, and the 
public quickly decides whether this is the case, with a sure result. 

The general opinion amongst the large tradei;^ was that Austrian 
competition would not become severe if it were tackled now ; and 
that the British manufacturers could easily prevent any great 
increase if they chose. 

A prominent store-keeper, who demonstrated that the bulk of 
his trade is done with Great Britain, said the English goods 
suffer in comparison with a certain class of American boots, in 
value as to qiudity and price, and in shape. The English must More Brains 
put more brains into the business for this country. He was glad J°?*\J® P°* 
to say that in general the English were as to quality the best, BuBinen. 
but they lack style and shape. There must be variety, so that 
the public may be suited. If the customers want style and will 
not pay the best price the manufacturer must be ready with a 
boot of less quality, but of good appearance. The Americans do 
this, and the English must do the same to keep the market. 

A big up-country store-keeper made the following statement, 
and it sets out clearly several important points : — '' It has been 
my experience that when asking British makers to supply a sample 
order — giving them particulars of wants and reasons for certain 
alterations — they have disregarded my wishes, and sent simply from 
stock lines what they say I should want, and not what I as a buyer 
require and would be prepared to order. In illustration I will 
give you a point in fact, and refer you to the name. A firm of 
boot manufacturers in England had persistently sent me their 
circular price lists, and for their 'push ' I thought I would order 
a set of samples through my London agents ; but I specified that 
the boots were to be roomy in the width of sole, and that across Roomy in 
the instep the uppers were also to be larger ; in other words, I ^^^^ ^' Sole 
wanted boots for broad-soled, high-instep customers, remarking iSstqpr** 
that for South African country trade this was necessary, as chil- 
dren could not be made to wear footgear when out of sight of 
their guardians ; and indeed, in hot weather, country people 
liked their boots roomy. Furthermore, in all countries where 
there are many hills and much walking the arch of the instep 
becomes developed. Nevertheless, the people at home sent me 
boots with toes of the shape of a Londoner's sad-iron — ^viz., 
narrow in sole and flat in instep. Thereafter I became supplied 
with exactly what I asked for from America." 

In considering the comments on American and Continental Beoent 
footwear made by South African merchants, it should be S^-^^^ 
remembered that during the past three or four years, practically Methods, 
contemporaneous with the war, a considerable change has come 
over the methods of the British manufacturer, who imdoubtedly 
now does produce boots as supple, comfortable, stylish, light, and 
cheap as any manufacturer in the world, combined with far greater 
durability. 

What is very greatly needed, however, is a demonstration to 
the Colonist 6n the spot of the merits of our manufactures. This 
is the practical lesson derivable from the statements set down in 
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my notes. The superlative qualities of the British-made boot 
are so well known to the manufacturer himself that he does not 
consider it necessary to illustrate them in any special way to pro- 
spective purchasers in South Africa; perhaps, indeed, it rarely 
occurs to him that everybody else does not know his specialities 
as well as he does himself. Maybe he leaves this advertising 
work to his commercial representative, who probably finds it very 
difficult in the few minutes the busy trader allots to him to 
institute the comparisons that must necessarily be made if any 
good is to be done. I am convinced from my personal experi- 
ence that there are many traders in South Africa who are not 
aware that the British manufacturer stocks goods almost identical 
with the goods offered by the American. If this could be made 
clear to him he would give preference to the British makes, and 
the effect on the American trade would be quickly apparent. 
Some of the statements made by South African traders and 
reported above may seem to British manufacturers incompre- 
hensible, but any faults arising from misconception of the position 
lie, not with the South African, but with us at home. 

American competition has been severely felt in Great Britain 
also during the past few years, and it has led to a great change 
in many lines of manufacture here. Americans came across and 
by advertising methods created a demand for a class of goods not 
formerly in favour, and British manufacturers have not allowed 
themselves to be outstripped. On the contrary, they quickly 
adapted themselves to the circumstances, and now in boots of all 
kinds, including those of light glace stuff, we more than hold our 
own, and steps should be taken to let the Colonist know it. The 
sooner this work of instruction is begun the better. 



HARDWARE. 

The total imports of hardware and cutlery into Cape Colony in Imports. 
1887 amounted to £220,787, to which the United States is 
officially stated to have contributed £9,717 (at this period none 
of the fencing wire, in which America now does such a big 
business, came from there), Germany £1,618 (chiefly wire 
fencing), and Great Britain £194,758. 

In 1888 the imports were £244,965, of which America sent 
£10,216, Germany £1,864, and the United Kingdom £210,510. 

Ten years later, 1897, the imports had increased to £910,629. Increase of 
America in the ten yeai« had jumped from less than £10,000 worth m?[1*^^ 
of imports to £94,905, including, it is well to note, wire fencing 
of the value of £81,598. Germany, also, during the same period 
had made great progress, her imports now amounting to £69,541. 
Belgium had recently cultivated Uie Cape market, and now loomed 
large upon the public view with hardware imports, totalling 
£27,484. The United Kingdom's grand total was £708,715 ; 
but however gratifying this is, it does not prevent many persons 
from considering the progress of America, Germany, and Belgium 
in certain lines of the trade with much concern. 

A large proportion (£7,245) of Belgium's imports in 1897 
consisted of iron standards for fencing, and wire fencing £10,999. 
It is interesting and instructive to note that Belgium's progress 
in the standard trade was not owing to cheaper cost in manufac- 
ture or lower price of raw material, but was effected by freight Influence of 
advantages. The bulk of the standards was used for railway ^^^^^^ 
fencing, and when prices were invited large British firms tendered. 
I am informed that the difference in the prices they quoted and 
those quoted by the Belgian firms was practically equal to the 
difference in freight to be obtained between Antwerp and South 
Africa and London and South Africa. English members of the 
shipping ring were asked to reduce the freight in this instance in 
order to prevent the contract from going abroad. It was pointed C 

out that if the shipping charges were reduced to the level of the 
Continental lines the English firms could successfully compete* 
The request was met with a positive refusal. The shippers would 
not jusike the slightest reduction ; with the result that the 
Belgian firms obtained the order, and have since been supplying 
enormous quantities of fencing to South African users. 

In the case of another contract which went to America the 
shipping ring was again approached, in order to prevent the order 
passing into foreign hands. They again declined to abate a 
penny, though they actually assisted foreign commerce to the 
extent of carrying the goods in question at a lower freight from 
New York to South Africa than they would grant from London 
to South Africa. 

In 1897 £112,574 worth of wire fencing was imported into the The Foreign 
Cape Colony. It is well to remember that Belgium, Germany, I'^j^^ **^® 
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and America supplied £51,726 worth, and the United Kingdom 
£57,486, the foreign share having grown to perilously near half 
the trade. 

In 1898 the imports declined to £850,484. America's contri- 
bution was £90,067, Germany's £66,858, Belgium's £22,818, and 
Great Britain's £655,276. 

In 1900 the imports of hardware to Cape Colony were of the 
declared value of £786,946, of which America sent £92,288, 
Germany £51,841, Belgium £28,168, and the United Kingdom 
£555,817. This is one of the war years, and the figures for 
comparative purposes are not very valuable. They, however, 
serve to demonstrate the remarkable fact that America's hardware 
imports alone showed an increase, while the imports from the 
United Kingdom declined £100,000 as compared with the 
imports of 1898. The well-known sympathy of the German 
merchants with the Boers in all probability decreased their 
trade, to the advantage of the American. During this year 
America entered nearly £2,000 worth of cash registers, and I see 
that the United Kingdom sent over £10,000 worth of wire rope 
into Cape Colony. [The figures given above do not include tools 
or implements.] 

From these figures, relating to one Colony only, the big pro- 
portions of the hardware and cutlery trade in South Africa can 
be gauged. The United Kingdom does the great bulk of the 
business, but competitors are making steady inroads into the 
general trade. Some departments — ^viz., carpenters' tools, lamps, 
cheap stoves, nails, fencing, &c. — our rivals threaten soon to 
engross, and, as far as South African merchants perceive, without 
any special attempt being made by the home manufacturer to 
retain, if not increase, his exports. Our competitors accomplish 
this by many means. 

(a) Good commercial methods, first-class packing, attractive 
appearance, and low prices are the chief general factors at work, 
along with 

(b) Continuous and keen enterprise, shown in many cases by 
the giving broadcast of specimens of their goods (in one instance 
big, costly stoves were sent free of charge to possible importers), 
and by 

(c) Up-to-date advertising in periodical publications, and in 
costly and very effective circulars. 

These are all made by Americans and Germans, who sell them 
at lower prices than the English seem able to do ; and, what is of 
more importance, they have in large measure displaced other 
varieties. ''We still get," said a large dealer, ''a few English steel 
nails, flooring nails, brads, &c., but even these in quantities, if 
not decreasing, at any rate are not increasing with the increase of 
the nail trade." Is it not time English firms resolutely tackled 
this business ? " 

A store-keeper asked why English firms cannot make and 
supply wire nails at the same price as Americans and of not less 
qu^ty. He added that all nails should be packed in boxes, and 
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not in wood kegs, as the former are more tidy and convenient, and Boxei, not 
less bulky, in the store. The boxes should be marked on the ends ^^gs. 
with the size of the contents. 

A Qneenstown merchant made out a strong case why he should 
give his orders to American firms. According to him a merchant 
can get cheaper goods, of better finish, better packed and with 
more speed from America than from England. This is a yery 
serious indictment, which I judge from my experience to contain 
an unpalatable amount of truth. His statement was as follows :^^ 
** My firm's imports, other than British manufactured goods, con- 
sist principally of barbed and steel wire, tools, agricultural 
implements, building material, joinery, lampware, and food stuffs, 
such as potted meats, fruits, cereals. Sec, Most of these we 
import from America. For many years we imported English 
wire and tools exclusively, but we found we could not compete 
with houses getting American goods. The British manufactured 
goods are, on the whole, preferred, but we are not prepared to pay 
from 10 to 15 per cent, more for these. To-day the whole of our 
orders for barbed and steel wire go to America. The American Finish of 
tools, although not perhaps as durable as the English manufac- ^?^^^^ 
ture, have a better finish, and command a more ready sale. With ^ 
reference to packing, we find the Americans study economy as 
regards space, and most of their goods are packed in wooden 
cases free of charge. Speaking generally, our orders receive 
better attention and more prompt despatch from America. In 
hardware lines it is often six, nine, and sometimes twelve months 
before we can get delivery from England, while we can reasonably 
expect supplies from America withm from three to four months." 

Durban opinions and notes on hardware may be summed up as 
follow: Sheet metal work in brass, copper, iron, and tin was 
supplied by British firms. Tin-plate work generally came from 
Great Britain. There was no sale for American buckets. 

On the other hand, fencing wire was chiefly supplied by Wire 
foreigners, there being a difference between their price and the l^encing; 
British of about 10 per cent. British manufacturers during the 
past six months had brought themselves more into line. One 
big trader said that, despite the higher price, he imported nothing 
but British fencing; it was stronger, and .many farmers were 
willing even to pay more money to get it. Once placed in position 
it stood a long time. Nevertheless, if a merchant sent home for 
wire, and fail^ to specify whether he wanted English or German, 
the chances were he woidd get the foreign-made article. 

As to barbed wire, a South African merchant wrote to a big 
English firm on the subject, and the reply he received was to the 
effect that it did not pay them to reduce their prices for wire, 
because their particular brand enjoyed a high reputation ; and 
they preferred to sell fifty tons in South Africa at a high price 
than 500 tons per month at competing prices. This attitude 
was maintained until quite lately. Now, when Germany and 
America are well into the market, the English prices have been 
lowered to about their level. 

F 2 
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With respect to standards, the difference between English and 
American is about 15s. a ton. 

In other classes of wire some consumers say they will not have 
any other than British even if it cost Is. or 2s. more, because 
it stands the strain put on it. 

Sellers of sanitary fittings of all kinds should pay special atten* 
tion to the South Airican market. A big demand is anticipated 
as the country is opened up again after the war, and people will 
ilock up. 

In Durban the galvanised iron was almost wholly of British 
make. There was a little German on consignment, but it was of 
awkward corrugation. There is an increasing demand for corru- 
gated iron, and it is stated that strong foreign competition in 
this market is imminent. 

In enamel goods the Germans hold the market, in consequence 
of being lower in price ; but the English goods are heavier and 
better made. 

A leading Johannesburg merchant made the following genera) 
statement : 

Axes. — ^With the exception of side axes nearly all sold here are 
American. 

Hammers. — American make are commonly preferred. Drilling 
hammers are English. A polished American hammer long held 
the market, but the English knocked it out. 

Emery wheels come entirely from America, both for wet and 
dry use. Americans are now making a wheel which can be used 
for either purpose. 

Pipe Screw Machine. — There is one sold here bought in London, 
but evidently of Continental manufacture. It is much cheaper 
than English; but the English machine must also be stocked. 
The English should make a machine of the same grade and 
price. 

Scales. — Many big scales we get from England, but the 
Americans make small ones much cheaper than English. 

Brooms and Brushes. — ^Most of the smaller brushes come from 
England, but the Americans supply a flat sweeping brush, pretty 
and useful at a very cheap rate, wholesale 16s. dozen, retail here 
2s. or 28. 6d. The same kind of brush is made in Venice. 

Pumps. — In small pumps the market is chiefly in the hands of 
Americans. 

Finishing Nails. — The English manufacturers will not make 
these equal to the American. There is not the same thinness 
and finish so necessary for panel work. 

Horse Shoe Nails, of superior quality, are bought in England,, 
but they are of Swedish make ; indeed, the package shows that 
they were pointed and finished in Sweden. 

Spear Head Bailings. — Stamped out of the solid and capitally 
finished, they are supplied by Germany a trifle cheaper than from 
England. Still, some English rail-heads are sold. 

The axes sold are chiefly American, and they are rendered 
specially attractive. Half of the blade is brightly painted,. 
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usually in blue, and the other half is polished like a mirror. SomeBeasons 

While this does not increase the efficiency or quality of the axe, ^^^' 

it makes it much more saleable. The label on it assists greatly 

in advertising it. In addition to the maker's name, this label 

bears an announcement that the axe is made of the finest cast 

steel specially tempered. The English axes, as a rule, are 

neither painted, polished nor labelled, and this alone accounts 

in great measure for the fact that the American holds the bulk of 

the axe trade in South Africa. Neither paint, polish nor label 

cost anything in particular; and English firms should make a 

point of getting up their axes in the American way if they desire 

to compete successfully in this market. The orcQnary dull steel ^ 

axe turned out by the English firms is not nearly so attractive, 

and will not find a sale by the side of the American axe. In the 

matter of axe handles much may be learnt from the American 

products. The American shapes his handle so that a very certain 

and secure grip can be secured ; while it is very comfortable. 

A Transvaal dealer said the axe trade is mainly American. 
He produced two sample axes, one American, the other English, 
each on sale at 8«. The public bought the American, which was 
larger, better finished, with a longer and better shaped handle, 
and altogether a more attractive tool. Some of the English axes 
are of very fine quality, but they are too expensive. A well-known 
merchant pointed out to me that the British lost ground formerly 
because they did not *' temper " for hard wood or for changes in 
atmosphere. They were, however, regaining a part of the trade. 

English augers sell freely in Maritzburg and some other towns, Augen. 
among those chiefly liked being Gilpin's. It was asserted by one 
big dealer that the American augers, though well got up and 
reasonable in price, are too soft. 

Appended are some notes suggested by East London Bast London 
merchants : — Notes. 

Chisels. — The English manufacturer must make a lighter and 
better looking socket chisel, as the American product is preferred 
on this ground. 

Hammers. — American hammers are the most popular. Canada 
has lately sent some hammers to the South African market, but 
the business done in this trade by Canadians is as yet small. 

Pliers. — The English manufacturer should finish the pliers he 
sends out better ; at present they sufiSer by comparison with the 
Oerman-made article. Wire cutters and pincers combined com- 
mand a big sale, which British manufacturers should have a 
greater share in ; but this result will not ensue until a more 
attractive article is turned out. 

Anvils. — ^I noted with gratification that practically the whole 
of the anvil trade is in the hands of British firms ; and, judging 
by the experience South African merchants have had of American 
anvils, it is likely to remain so. A recent consignment of American 
anvils, in especial, turned out most unsatisfactorily; and will 
considerably discount any further efforts which may be made to 
oust the British article. 
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Vices. — There is a large demand throughoat the country for 
parallel vices of the " instantaneous grip " type. The trade is 
at present mainly British ; but Americans are striving to get a 
larger slice of it by introducing an article of considerably more 
finish than the British vice. I think that if the home manu- 
facturer continues to give the same quality, and can see his 
way to make a sli^t reduction in price, his position will remain 
secure. 

In the course of an interview a big store-keeper in Johannes- 
burg said : — 

'' One firm of English manufacturers practically holds the 
market in pocket hnivei, in consequence of their giving good value 
and packing well. 

** The AjDiericans have long been noted for the way in which 
they pack their goods. Some English firms lamentably fail in 
this respect. Here you see a lot of small pulleys, sent by a large 
English house, packed in brown paper parcels. They reached 
here in a heterogeneous heap, and for three days a man was 
engaged in sorting them out. Another firm packs them in 
cardboard boxes, and we have no trouble. 

'* Take this lot of gate latches, packed half-dozen in a box^ 
handy and compact, yet the value in America of the box and con- 
tents is only about la. It secures for them here repeat orders. 

** An English traveller persuaded us to give him an order for 
latches. They came out wrapped in brown paper so badly that 
we resolved not to deal with them again. 

*' A lot of spoons came out from home negligently put up in 
brown paper, which quite fails to preserve them from damage. 
Why not put them in cardboard boxes and retain the trade by 
pleasing the merchant here with unbattered articles, and by 
making his work lighter? 

'' An American complete scale for 20«. weighs up to 240 lbs., and 
is a general favourite. You cannot buy it in England for 85«." 

Tool CMnets. — ^Well-got-up cabinets of tools suitable for use 
on farms is a feature of the trade in some districts, and is worth 
attention. The tools should be good and practical, and not too 
numerous ; and the price must be low. 

The tinware trade is British, and few suggestions were offered 
with respect to it. 

English manufacturers will do well to continue to make their 
galvanised iron buckets of strong material, as the American has 
been flooding the market with his products, and giving the 
greatest dissatisfaction on account of their very weak construc- 
tion. An instance came before my notice in which a big store- 
keeper illustrated this by taking an American bucket in his 
hands and crushing it together as if it were a piece of cardboard* 
The English bucket cost nearly three times the price of the 
American — If. 9d. the one and 4$. 6d. the other ; but it is much 
preferred, owing to its stiff, strong make. It can be given to 
the Kaffirs for use, and, notwithstanding the rough manner in 
which it is handled, it has a long life. 
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A Johannesburg importer said that some English houses 
thought they had made a stride forward in this market when 
they sent out pails minus the iron hoop at the foot ; but they 
never did a more suicidal thing, as the life of the pail is thereby 
considerably shortened, as customers soon discovered. The paU American 
is a good one as it is, and the public like it. The Americans ^^^^^.i^ 
had sent him a lot of their kind of pail — ^perpendicular sides, and f t. 
not good to look at. England should easily retain this market. 
Japanned steel trunks and boxes, wrought-iron tea kettles, 
galvanised buckets, galvanised baths and kettles, tin-plate goods 
of aU kinds ; hollow-ware, wrought iron, tin, seamless, enamelled 
— all this trade is British. 

An up-country trader said buckets are usually sent stacked in 
one another in dozens. The lower buckets are always more or 
less damaged by the rivets wearing a hole through the side • 
with the pressure. Some kind of tcrapper (mght to he placed The Packing 
around each bucket before it is packed into the other. Ploughs are ^' Buckets, 
very often badly fitted, and cause a lot of trouble when being 
put together. Owing to the exorbitant charges made by whole- 
sale firms here, foreign-made articles are pushed into the market, 
and are grasped at by smaller traders, being a little cheaper in 
price. It is a pity ^at some check could not be devised to 
moderate the profits of the importers of British-made goods. 

Members of Johannesburg Chamber of Commerce stated that General Tool 
practically all carpenters' tools here were American. The saw Trade, 
best liked was the '^Disston" American. Wood planes nearly 
all came from England, but iron planes were all American. A 
member referred to a successful American line — a complete plough 
plane (over 80 tools), beautifully packed in a box. The British 
attempt nothing of this kind. 

Artisans in Maritzburg and other towns ask for Scotch tools, 
including a popular plane made by A. Matthieson. The small 
iron planes are American, and a great many are sold. Marple's 
chisels are readily sold, and are generally preferred. 

A lock largely sold in Natal is made of brass, warranted Locks. 
English, and is delivered at Ladysmith at 2«. per card of twelve. 

An importer of trunks said that, with one or two exceptions. Trunks. 
he bought British goods only. Large wooden trunks, Saratoga 
shape, were cheaper in New York than London, perhaps because 
wood was cheaper. Japanned trunks are in considerable demand. 
Those (flat-shaped and shallow) known as cabin trunks, of handy 
sizes, are stocked in many places. 

There is an enormous trade done in South Africa in spades Spades and 
and shovels. The Americans have made several efforts to gain ShoTels. 
the trade, but, strange to say, have failed chiefly in the matter of 
price (notwithstanding the cheap rate at which they can manu- 
facture handles), owing to their method of packing. It is most 
unusual to find the American manufacturers failing in this respect. 
Indeed, it is considered in South Africa that all round the 
American understands and practises the art of packing in the 
smallest possible space and with the maximum degree of safety 
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better than the manufacturer of any other country. Hitherto he 
has put up these lines for transport in wood packing cases, which 
occupy a lot of room and materially add to the freight, whereas 
the British manufacturer sews up the spades, &c., in a rough 
canvas. But this method, I hear, has several times lately been 
suggested to American firms, who propose, in future attempts 
to cut into the trade, to adopt it. The quality, of the British 
spade and shovel is admirable, and is highly appreciated here ; 
and several merchants expressed the hope that the home manu- 
facturers would study the question of the most comfortable 
handling, enduring, well-finished, and cheapest spade, with a 
view to retaining their hold on the market. At one meeting of 
merchants the desirability of sending all spades sharpened was 
discussed. It was feared by some that if this were done the 
A Snggestion* edges would get damaged in transit. Others contended that as 

grinding facilities in the interior of the country were inferior, 
the spades ought at all risks to be ground at home. No 
conclusion on the matter was arrived at, and I mention it 
merely for consideration by manufacturers. An English firm 
sent a special representative out here recently, with, as fiEir as 
I could ascertain, excellent results. A big store-keeper said 
that his spades at 60«. a dozen, delivered at towns, say, two 
hundred miles from the coast, are taking well ; and his hammer- 
heads, &c., are being pushed because of their good quality, and, 
secondly, because tiie store-keeper appreciated and welcomed 
the pushfulness of the English firm. There would be far less 
American and German goods on the market if this example was 
followed. 

A Ladysmith store-keeper furnished a few prices of goods he 
purchased : — 

Wire. — Iowa barbed wire cost, delivered on rail in Durban, 
14«. 9d., and 6 per cent, per coil of one cwt. 

Hardware. — American bit stock drills cost Is. 6d. each, plus 
10 per cent. 

Tin Frying Pans. — 7s. 6d. and Ss. 8d., plus 10 per cent. 

Galvanised Iron. — The Mascot brand cost \5s. 6d., less 5 per 
cent, per cwt. at Durban. This was the cheapest lot one 
merchant had purchased. 

Can Opener. — The most popular can opener is a combined 
opener and corkscrew with blades of steel (American). 

Washing Boards. — A washing board largely sold is delivered at 
inland towns from 8^. up, according to niilage. It is not faced 
with metal. 

Orain Bags. — Great numbers are sold. A recent purchase 
was 62 bales, 800 in each bale, 4|^. each on rail Durban. This 
was the cheapest lot he ever had. 

A prominent Johannesburg trader said : — 

" Valves. — ^We have been obtaining our supplies of foot-valves 
and strainers from America, but as an English manufacturer has 
offered to supply us at same rate as we have been paying the 
American we have just placed an order with him. 
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'' Ship* 8 augers sell largely here. They come from America. I TooIb. 
know of no English firm making them. There is no screw at the 
end to break, it can be lengthened as much as you like, and there 
is an exceedingly useful patent handle sold along with it, which 
can be used for several sizes. I do not wonder at its popularity^ 
They are made rising 16ths up to 2 in. 

'' All screw augers we sell we get from England. 

** A popular circular saw is an American one, the cutting portion 
of which is let in in teeth into the blade, and these portions are 
easily renewable. The saw is thus practically indestructible. 

** The most useful and saleable adjustable wrench^ but not made 
in England, although its construction is simple, is Shillton's, 
used either for pipes or nuts. 

** The chainpipe tongs, with flat-linked chain, each link made of 
four flat pieces of metal, also is American, and it is in such favour 
that English manufacturers should see it. 

'* The stocks and dies we sell are chiefly English, but more 
attention should be paid to the packing of them. Americans 
excel in this direction, and the attractive appearance of the 
package, &c., helps to attract custom. We have commonly to 
repack the English stocks and dies sent here, and when they 
reach us we often find that parts have fallen out of the package. 

** A good deal of an American packing is sold here, although the 
English article is better and cheaper. Americans like American 
goods, and a great portion of the mine orders are issued by 
Americans." 

A partner in a big Johannesburg firm said : — '* We did a certain Electro Plate, 
amount of American plate, but their trade in this has declined. American 
The American goods are more showy, but the British are the ?^^-5^7^' 
best and more appreciated by British people. If they continue o^ods Best 
to reform as of late, they will hold this market ; but there must 
be no slackness, and they must endeavour to ascertain wants in 
price, &c., and meet them. They should not allow Americans to 
successfully compete against them in a staple industry." 

A Johannesburg merchant said : — " English electro-plate is far 
and away the best. It gives tone to an establishment, whether 
home or business. It costs more, but it lasts a great deal longer, 
always looks well, is well made, and altogether satisfactory. No 
one who knows his business buys German or other foreign silver 
plate." 

A merchant of thirty years' experience of South African trade Downright 
said : — " I honestly believe that for downright honesty and sterling Honesty and 
goods (with a few exceptions of American hardware) no country v^^l^^^ 
in the world can compete with British manufactures in giving English 
lasting satisfaction to customers ; but my experience has been that ^^oods. 
if you place almost any article on the counter for retail custom 
the German is selected first, the American next, and the British 
last — the whole get-up of the British goods being unsatisfactory. 
For instance, a short time ago I imported a large quantity of 
British solid silver and electro-plated ware. Judge of my surprise Bat the Get- 
when I found these silver goods wrapped up simply in paper, and up is Inferior. 
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more like Kaffir track than silver goods. Had these goods been 
purchased in France or Germany, they would have been put up 
in a beautiful silk or plush case at « slightly extra cost, but would 
have commanded retail a much larger profit." 

In my notes I find the following points mentioned : — ^In one 
shop window were displayed two fine panels, over 4 ft. square, of 
English cutlery, well designed and most attractive. These are 
causing an increased demand for English goods of the class 
represented, and the example should be followed by manufacturers- 
of other goods. The effect from an advertising point of view is 
excellent. It is worthy of note that one firm presented the panel 
to the merchants free of cost, while the other firm charged £8 10«.,^ 
which was in excess of the value of the goods displayed. 

I was told by several store-keepers that different sizes of nuts, 
and bolts were frequently forwarded in bags marked one size 
only, say 12 by ^; and the mistake was often not discovered 
until the bags had been despatched to customers in the interior 
and the cost of railage incurred. This is sheer carelessness, they 
maintain, and could be avoided by systematised packing. 

A big business in incubators is done in South Africa, which 
might be wholly British if prices were altered, as I am assured 
they easily could be, and yet leave good profits. The British 
incubator is admittedly the best ; but the varnishing and dove- 
tailing on an incubator will not hatch chickens, and people 
generaUy who are seeking profit by means of poultry raisingr 
will not, or cannot, pay for high finish. A foreign incubator, 
named in the stores the hen-oven, is sold for 808., and the bigger, 
better English incubator costs £9. A dealer said that for every 
eight English boxes sold per year there were twenty of the other 
sold per month, caused entirely by the excessive difference in the 
prices. He had offered to take a much larger number of English 
incubators regularly if the price were lowered, or if a second- 
grade machine at a cheap price were made. 

The pity of it all is that what I have ascertained and recorded 
as prevailing so largely in South Africa might with almost equal 
truth be recorded of every town in the United Kingdom to*day. 
The extraordinary policy of so very many of our leading English 
houses in failing to keep abreast of the competition they have to 
meet from other nations in the race for the world's trade, and their 
apparent want of care as to whether they keep abreast or fall 
hopelessly in the rear, has ceased to be a puzzle and has become 
a calamity. 

All the points instanced as to seeming imwillingness to adapt 
themselves to the particular fancies or requirements of any 
particular locality or country might, with equal force, be urged 
from nearly every district at home. Of course, our case would 
not be so strong, our orders would be smaller, our needs more 
varied, and cost of altering patterns, &c., would not, perhaps, be 
repaid so quickly by resulting business. Some firms to whom I 
have talked about the matter put the blame on the system of 
unions and apprenticeships, which allows of no individuality on 
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the part of the worker, no deviation from fixed and standard 

patterns, the lad being taught to do exactly as his father did, 

and to make the same things in the same way, convinced that by 

no means is it possible to improve upon them. The workman's 

opinion on this would be instructive ; but in any case the attitude 

of the manufacturer to the retailer, *' If you don't like them you 

can leave them,'' is an unexpressed, but very real, position and 

ultimatum one very often meets with. ''We regret we are unable Alteration of 

to alter our patterns." " The nearest we can do is so and so." ^*<^*®™"' 

One naturally goes another time where some desire is expressed 

to understand and meet one's wants, and the Americans will do 

this. Indeed, they don't wait for the need to be expressed, they 

offer the article or articles, and the need is obvious, though up to 

that time perhaps unexpressed. 

The great increase in the number of representatives of 
American, German, and other outside firms who, within my own 
recollection, have come and still come into provincial towns, small 
as well as large, and who are anxious to do a direct trade with 
the English buyers, is most marked. I am sure that equal towns 
in the States, in Germany, France and Italy are not so systema- 
tically visited by our own men. On all hands we are told of 
factories full of orders, of its being almost a favour to get what 
you want. Prices are maintained, and manufacturers seem to 
have no need whatever to offer inducements for fresh business. No Indaoe- 
Such firms seem to think it is suificient for them to hold their °^ent Offered 
own; there is no attempt to gain extra business. It is extra- bob^^ 
ordinary the amount of conservatism that still exists with so many 
of our better firms. Up to a certain point it is admirable, beyond 
it becomes fatal to progress. 

In attention to details, such as the ** get-up," finish, and Attention to 
packing of small or large articles, our people do not compare, as 
a whole, favourably with the Americans. I cannot say so much 
for Germans. Some English firms, as yet comparatively a 
small proportion, are paying more heed to this, and their goods 
and style do not suffer by comparison, but this is so uncommon 
as to be noteworthy. Many a consignment of Birmingham goods 
on being opened has been found in an assorted and chaotic 
condition, out of packages or parcels, at the bottom of the cask. 
It is easy to imagine the prejudice this is sure to cause. When 
a merchant buys a lot of American hardware he finds that each 
article is packed complete in itself and ready to hand to a 
customer, all with necessary screws, &c., for fixing. It is obvious 
that considerable time is saved through not having to hunt up 
from other parcels the proper and suitable fixings. 

An English merchant said he could hardly endorse, from his 
own experience, the statement concerning the finish of German 
plyers, &c. The German tools look as a rule second-rate, and 
any mechanic would put them aside in favour of an English 
article. An ^ unobservant purchaser might not. They are 
generally polished after a fashion, and are usually very badly 
parcelled. The best English tools, of this class, are what is 
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known in the trade as " Lancashire finifthed " — i.e., black with 
cutting edges bright. 

The resolve of the Johannesburg man in relation to the 
packages of the English latches is not to be wondered at. These 
will not even stand the journey to an English town a hundred 
miles awaj. Not a month since, the point mentioned in the 
same interview re spoons and forks was brought by an English 
retail firm before one of our manufacturers, and they asked for 
boxed packages instead of paper parcels. The firm in question, 
of the highest standing, have sent their goods out in paper for 
100 years or more, and will probably continue to do so. As in 
Africa, so here, nearly all the iron planes sold are American, and 
any faulty part is replaced at once, free of charge, without question. 
For wooden tools America is not in the running. Disston's saws 
here, too, sell freely, but some of the Sheffield houses turn out an 
equally good and attractive article at a lower price, made on the 
same lines as the American. 

The opinions expressed as to the honesty and sterling quality 
of British manufacturers are true and gratifying. I believe if the 
hints as to adaptability were taken, and a litUe attention given 
to studying local requirements, with more modem and attractive 
styles of '' finish," they would easily hold the field. The feeling 
that what is good enough for A should, and must, be good enough 
for B is an anachronism ; and its results are becoming alarmingly 
marked. America, I think, is our strongest and fjEurest competitor, 
qwality being considered mainly ; Germany comes in when price 
is, above all, the chief factor in the calculation. 



SAWS. 

Appended is some infonnation relating to saws. 

The all-pervading influence of a name and brand, unfortunately inflnenoe of 
American, is in the scale against British effort in this direction. 3^4^^ 
Customers ask for a ''Disston" as if it were a matter of course; 
but I was pleased to note in many stores signs that the British saw 
was resuming, though very slowly, its old stand. Granted as good 
a saw as our rivals make and as cheap, and there is every reason 
to believe that British store-keepers in South Africa will use their 
great influence in favour of the article made ** at home." I am 
glad to note that British saws of first-class quality are generally 
stocked. 

An old complaint was that the saws were sent out unset, and Unset Sawg. 
there were in many places no means of effectively setting tiiem. 
It was apparently not understood that the population was 
scattered; that people wanted to use their purchases at once; 
and that it was frequently impossible to reach a third person 
qualified to remedy defects. This complaint in the main has 
been attended to. 

One large importer said that up to about three or four years 
ago the saws, particularly the double-handed cross-cut saws, were 
sent out unset ; and even now on the packages there is written 
in longhand, as if it were something unusual, "set and sharpened 
for use." So far as he was concerned, his saws were not set 
until he specially desired the firm he dealt with to see that 
the change was effected. Some carpenters' tools even now are 
unsharpened, which, though making them easier to pack and 
handle without damage, is on the whole a mistake. 

The manager of a big Johannesburg store stated that a well- 
known brand of American saws holds the market. He said : — " I 
know of only one English firm who can compete with them on 
level terms, and theirs is a good tool ; but unfortunately the 
public, which controls the matter, has grown to prefer the 
American saw, and though we stock the other there is a com- 
paratively small sale for it. I dare not throw up the American 
(although there is nothing to prevent me trying to sell the other), 
for the demand for the former is fixed. The English firm should 
have waked up earlier, before the American secured the market. 
It is easier to lose trade than to regain it. Slackness on the part 
of the English firms and energy on the part of the American has 
created the present situation." 

An English firm's agent at Port Elizabeth wrote to a customer 
(and probably to others) a general statement of the situation, which 
is interesting and instructive reading, inasmuch as it shows how 
a local representative of a home firm reviews the matter. He 
claimed that for a sound, genuine, reliable article, at a competitive Methods of 
price, his saws are difficult to beat ; and if you take saws as the ^® *^*^®' 
highest crucial test of the tool trade the English firm stands 
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known in the trade as *' Lancashire finished " — i.e., black with 
cutting edges bright. 

The resolve of the Johannesburg man in relation to the 
packages of the English latches is not to be wondered at. These 
will not even stand the journey to an English town a hundred 
miles away. Not a month since, the point mentioned in the 
same interview re spoons and forks was brought by an English 
retail firm before one of our manufacturers, and they asked for 
boxed packages instead of paper parcels. The firm in question, 
of the highest standing, have sent their goods out in paper for 
100 years or more, and will probably continue to do so. As in 
Africa, so here, nearly all the iron planes sold are American, and 
any faulty part is replaced at once, free of charge, without question. 
For wooden tools America is not in the running. Disston's saws 
here, too, sell freely, but some of the Sheffield houses turn out an 
equally good and attractive article at a lower price, made on the 
same lines as the American. 

The opinions expressed as to the honesty and sterling quality 
of British manufacturers are true and gratifying. I believe if the 
hints as to adaptability were taken, and a litUe attention given 
to studying local requirements, with more modem and attractive 
styles of " finish," they would easily hold the field. The feeling 
that what is good enough for A should, and must, be good enough 
for B is an anachronism ; and its results are becoming alarmingly 
marked. America, I think, is our strongest and fairest competitor, 
quality being considered mainly ; Germany comes in when price 
is, above all, the chief factor in the calculation. 



SAWS. 

Appended is some infonnation relating to saws. 

The all-pervading influence of a name and brand, unfortunately inflnenoe of 
American, is in the scale against British effort in this direction. 3^^^°^ 
Customers ask for a ''Disston" as if it were a matter of course ; 
but I was pleased to note in many stores signs that the British saw 
was resuming, though very slowly, its old stand. Granted as good 
a saw as our rivals make and as cheap, and there is every reason 
to believe that British store-keepers in South Africa will use their 
great influence in favour of the article made ** at home." I am 
glad to note that British saws of first-class quality are generally 
stocked. 

An old complaint was that the saws were sent out unset, and Unset Sawg. 
there were in many places no means of effectively setting them. 
It was apparently not understood that the population was 
scattered; that people wanted to use their purchases at once; 
and that it was frequently impossible to reach a third person 
qualified to remedy defects. This complaint in the main has 
been attended to. 

One large importer said that up to about three or four years 
ago the saws, particularly the double-handed cross-cut saws, were 
sent out unset ; and even now on the packages there is written 
in longhand, as if it were something unusual, ''set and sharpened 
for use." So far as he was concerned, his saws were not set 
until he specially desired the firm he dealt with to see that 
the change was effected. Some carpenters' tools even now are 
unsharpened, which, though making them easier to pack and 
handle without damage, is on the whole a mistake. 

The manager of a big Johannesburg store stated that a well- 
known brand of American saws holds the market. He said : — '' I 
know of only one English firm who can compete with them on 
level terms, and theirs is a good tool ; but unfortunately the 
public, which controls the matter, has grown to prefer the 
American saw, and though we stock the other there is a com- 
paratively small sale for it. I dare not throw up the American 
(although there is nothing to prevent me trying to sell the other), 
for the demand for the former is fixed. The English firm should 
have waked up earlier, before the American secured the market. 
It is easier to lose trade than to regain it. Slackness on the part 
of the English firms and energy on the part of the American has 
created the present situation." 

An English firm's agent at Port Elizabeth wrote to a customer 
(and probably to others) a general statement of the situation, which 
is interesting and instructive reading, inasmuch as it shows how 
a local representative of a home firm reviews the matter. He 
claimed that for a sound, genuine, reliable article, at a competitive Methods of 
price, his saws are difficult to beat ; and if you take saws as the ^® *^*^®' 
highest crucial test of the tool trade the English firm stands 
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second to none. On the subject of the saw trade in South Africa, 
he said that twenty years ago nearly all the second-grade saw 
trade was in the hands of his firm. Against these the American 
firms introduced a better class saw, and made it known by a 
gratuitous distribution of samples among consumers, a difficult 
thing for a firm to copy whose numbers were already established 
in the market. The American saws soon ** caught on/' as price 
was immaterial to the mechanic, who looks always for the best 
tool, and they soon monopolised the trade. 

What most materially assisted in this consummation was the 
fact that it was the period of the old sailing-vessel days, when 
merchants had some difficulty in filling miscellaneous orders for 
American shelf goods; and where formerly they ordered firom 
hand to mouth firom the English firm, quantities were now largely 
augmented from America, with the result that the stocks became 
very heavy throughout the country, completely " snuffing out " 
any chance of the English firm competing in their better grades. 
It is significant to note that when a King William's Town firm 
liquidated some years ago they had sufficient American saws to 
stock the district for at least five years. It is not my purpose 
to decry the American saws, which are universally admitted 
excellent; but considering that the English firm had the advantage 
of the ability of the manager of the American firm as a foreman 
in their works before he emigrated to America, and that their 
saws are identical except the branding, the contention is, that 
the English saws were not superseded on merit, and I submit 
the English saws are cheaper. It is somewhat remarkable that 
this market takes fireely the English firm's machine saws, 
circular, cross-cuts, &c, — saws can be put to no higher test ; yet 
the English firm do not receive a commensurate patronage in the 
ordinary carpenter's saw. There is, however, one exception 
in Cape Town. Proof that the merit of the English firm's hand 
saw is established is furnished by the fact that most of the leading 
firms sell it, while other firms throughout South Africa have 
demonstrated their belief in a tangible form. On one cheap saw, 
than which there is nothing better produced at a low price, being 
a thoroughly well-tempered and serviceable article, a liberal 
patronage is bestowed. 

It is not infirequently assumed that the English manufacturer 
is slow and old-fashioned ; yet, though he may not have been to 
the fore in inventive resource, in everything pertaining to demand 
he has always been prompt to meet requirements. In the matter 
of mining shovels, the firm alluded to above were the first English 
makers by many years to adopt that particular bend in the haft 
which gives the nicely-adjusted poise which was so peculiar to 
the American tool. They were ^e first to lay down a plant for 
the manufacture of the interchangeable pick after the expiry of 
the patent. They were among the first to sell the hexagon face 
mining hammer now in vogue. The registered chisel was the 
result of a visit of inspection by one of the partners in an 
English firm in 1881. The combination auger with feather edge 
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for hard wood, now so popular, was the same firm's registered 
pattern. Further, they were among the first to adopt the system 
of putting goods up in boxes, and it is encouraging to read in 
their circular that ''we are to-day, as we always have been, 
abreast of the times, and we intend to keep there." 

A Johannesburg merchant said he bought nearly all his band Band Saws. 
saws firom France, Puegot Fr^re, but he believed they were made 
by English workmen in England, though curiously enough they 
could not be bought from the English firm direct. It was the 
popular saw, and he could sell no other. 



HAMMERS. 

The hammer trade in South Africa seems to have become in 
great measure American. I confess I do not wonder at it. In 
every store where the comparison was made of an English and an 
American hammer the disadvantage — often to a serious extent — 
American lay with the former. The American hammer is altogether more 
MOTc'^Siac^ showy. The quality may or may not be the same, but the 
tire. ' customer appeared, at any rate, to be getting more value for his 

money. The store-keeper whose remarks I quote was an English* 
man, and well disposed towards our manufactures, as his general 
stock showed. He did not state the case at all more strongly 
than I heard it set forth elsewhere. British manufacturers, before 
sending hammers so far afield, should examine specimens of 
what their rivals are offering. I feel convinced that they would 
soon see why their trade has not been improving of late, and 
be convinced that without a little more attention to finish and 
appearance they would run the risk of losing the entire South 
African hammer trade. 

The manager of a big South African store said : — '^ The English 
hammer we have been selling is very inferior to that obtained 
from America." It was quite unfinished, and was not worth as- 
much as the American hammer, especially the one which was 
claimed to be the " simplest and most perfect nail-holder." The 
nail is set into a socket between the claws prepared to receive 
it, and it can then be driven into its place as high as the work- 
man can reach. It is claimed that for scaffold and similar work 
it is exceedingly useful. It is beautifrilly finished, looks like a 
bit of electro-plate, is steel- wedged at the head, and is durable. 
It has a deep turned-down claw which makes nail extraction 
easy. The store-keeper added that he was clearing out the 
English hammers at Is, each below cost. The American hammer 
costs only 2«. 

Each box of hammers contains an illustrated price list, sa 
that the store-keeper is never at a loss to indent the goods, and 
the discounts are mailed to the firm every month. [See 
illustration.] 

He said he should not order another hammer from England 
for a long time, although he was desirous of trading in Great 
Britain, all things being equal, for everything possible. 

In Maritzburg a dozen American hammers are sold to one 
British. All the American tools are labelled and nicely packed, 
which helps largely in the sale of them. Some English firms 
have lately adopted the methods of their foreign competitors with 
advantage ; and it would be well if all the manufacturers would 
do the same. A little trouble in this direction would bring a 
considerable amount of trade. 
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LAMPS. 

It is safe to say that lamps are used in nearly every dwelling- The Demand, 
house in South Africa. Here and there are towns in which 
electric light is installed, and in these places fewer lamps are 
required. The business houses show their goods under the 
better effect derived from electricity, and the public buildings, 
hotels, and the larger of the private residences favour the safer, 
cleaner, and handier modem illuminant. With these compara- 
tively few exceptions the lamp is the light-giver ; consequently the 
lamp trade is a big one, and, I regret to say, it is in the hands of 
American and Oerman manufacturers. The natives, in their 
limited use of artificial light, prefer candles. 

A Cape Town clergyman informed me that although he called 
at all the shops in his neighbourhood he was unable to purchase 
two English lamps. This statement serves to show that at least 
in Gape Town English lamps are not in general use. Evidence 
from all sides supports the more moderate statement. There is 
no doubt that the only way to improve this trade is to produce a 
lamp of high illuminating power at a price at least as low as that 
of our competitors. 

In Johannesburg I found that the bulk of the lamps sold 
were American or German. Numerous merchants assured me 
that this was the case, and examination of their stocks confirmed 
it. Considerations of price did not operate alone in deciding 
customers which lamps to buy. It was generally asserted that 
American and German lamps gave a better light than English, American and 
and were cheaper. People throughout the country insist on having ??"'^*^^ 
lamps of fifty or sixty candle-power, and twenty to thirty line Better Sght. 
burners are in demadd. 

One dealer showed me some English lamps with German fonts. 
He said the German lamp is not so well made as the British, but 
it is cheaper and more suitable, and so with the American it keeps 
the market. 

Another merchant said the illuminating power of the American 
" Gloria " and " Rochester " lamps was much superior to any 
British makes, and he was compelled by trade requirements to 
stock them. The fittings of the British hanging lamps, although 
very good and handsome, were too heavy and expensive. There 
was little or no sale for duplex burner lamps. An English firm 
he knew had imitated a favourite American lamp, but the price 
was far higher. 

The manager of a firm doing a very large trade among the 
country people said his stock of lamps was mainly American. 
They kept some British lamps — a nice lot — which commanded a 
small sale; but they did not equal the foreign-made lamps, 
especially those of the American Miller Lamp Company, who have 
a special burner of high power, and clever attachments, which 
give them a great advantage. 
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Good Packing Another phase of the question was stated to me by a lamp 
Important dealer in Maritzburg. He said that some time ago he purchased 

a lot of expensive brass lamps in England. Ijke lamps could 
easily have been taken to pieces, but they were packed as they stood, 
and instead of the freight cost being ^ per cent, it was 100 per 
cent* ; and several of tihie lamps were broken. At the same time 
he received a consignment of German lamps packed with judg- 
ment, and with corresponding saving in freight. The high cost 
of cases also should be considered, and of course the bulki^ the 
case the dearer the carriage and the duty. 

With respect to lamp chimneys, an importer stated that German 
and American chimneys were preferred to English, largely because 
of superior packing. The Germans packed the chimneys in 
cases ; the Americans in barrels, beginning with a layer round 
the sides, and then working in circles to the centre. Breakages 
occurred in English cases of chmmeys even in transit from one 
town to another; and there was always a large percentage of 
breakages. 

As to globes, only the high-class British globes succeed. For 
cheaper grades importers, have to go to Germany and Belgium. 

The bulk of the oil used comes from America. 
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STOVES. 

Thb question of stoves is an important one in South Africa^ The Fayonrite 
mainly because of the differences in fuel; good coal, bad coal P»tt«m8to^«- 
with a lot of ash and clinker, wood large and small, and turf, aU 
in various parts of the country, serve the purposes of the cook. 
The stove to meet requirements must therefore be able to give 
good results under trying conditions; it must be economical, 
reasonable in price, replete with handy labour-saving devices, 
occupy little space, be easily fixed, and possess good ** selling 
points/* It has been found that stoves of the '' Pearl *' type 
[see illustration] are the most acceptable, and the trade in 
these is large. Quite recently a merchant in the Transvaal 
gave an order for a thousand of these for immediate shipment. 
Traders in Johannesburg in particular know that building 
operations on the Band must proceed with urgent haste to 
accommodate the people at present there and those who will 
hurry up as soon as the permit system is abolished ; and the 
store-keepers are and will be issuing orders of magnitude suited 
to the emergency. I am assured that the favourite pattern stove 
mentioned above will be in great demand, whether made by British 
or American manufacturers. It is well to remember that this 
pattern was introduced by Americans as the result of enquiries 
into the needs of the country, and that subsequently for a con- 
siderable time they practically held the market. Then, slowly, 
British manufacturers — in particular some Scotch makers — got 
up a stove on similar Unes, and, it is said, of somewhat better 
material and a little better fiinish ; and now, in certain parts — i.e., 
East London and other districts — ^have won back a big slice of the 
trade. In the Transvaal, however, I could not gather that 
enterprise by British makers liad been so admirable ; at any 
rate, if enterprise has been shown I fear it has not been so well 
rewarded. The order for the thousand stoves I mentioned, for 
instance, was secured by an American firm. 

In nearly every Transvaal store I saw samples of American American 
stoves, many of Uiem fitted with little catchy points : panes of ^^^^ 
mica in the fire door, rocking bars by which the fire can be stirred 
easily and without opening the fire doors, an ingenious lever by 
which the oven door can be opened and a shelf slid out by 
pressure of the foot (very convenient when the housewife holds 
a big dish in her hands), or some other device which gives the 
salesman something to talk about. 

In the better ckss trade the best British stoves remain in French 
favour, but the energetic pushing of a well-made, very convenient, ^^^^ 
and exceedingly economical French stove now threatens the posi- 
tion. [See illustration.] This stove has certain features which 
strongly recommend it to users in South Africa; and, as the 
main agencies are held by wealthy firms with numerous travellers, 
it is not surprising to learn that the sale of this French stove, 
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despite its comparatiyely high price, is rapidly increasing, 
especially in Cape Colony, where, owing to the high price of 
fdel, its economic features are much appreciated. I saw large 
stocks of these stoves at East London, Port Elizabeth, and Cape 
Town. This stove should be inspected by manufacturers who 
have not yet seen it. It is a self-setting range, the front and sides 
of which are made of wrought steel-plate instead of cast iron, 
whereby it is claimed a more constant heat is obtained than with 
the ordinary stove. The plates are protected by a lining of brick 
and fire-clay, and this helps to concentrate the heat on the top 
plate. The roof of the oven is of corrugated iron. Under the 
oven is a hot closet (which can occasiontdly be used as an extra 
oven) to warm plates and dishes. The doors open downward, 
forming convenient shelves. The fireplace is made to bum wood 
or coal, and is fitted with a fall-down front grate to admit logs of 
wood. There are other special points. 

British manufacturers who have already entered the South 
African market will know that this is one of the most difficult 
places in the world in which to compete in this line ; and I would 
warn those who intend to do business here that although the 
trade is a very large one, new comers must not hope to obtain 
good results unless they have an article which is in some way or 
other a distinct improvement on existing types on offer. Com- 
petition is most severe, and a manufacturer cannot hope to make 
way with a new stove unless it has selling points superior to the 
excellent productions already holding the ground. 
Opinions of Following are opinions of representative store-keepers and 
Stoie-keepere. importers with respect to stoves : — 

A prominent Transvaal stove dealer said : — " The Americans 
make a special stove for me (with improvements I suggested). 
Suitability to the requirements of the country is the strong point 
of these stoves. The stove pleases the eye of the curious ; and I 
know by experience that it appeals even more strongly to the 
woman here who has to use it, and live by it, perhaps without 
any hired help." 

There are several labour-saving appliances and little attractive 
fittings, which may be called the ''talking points," the points a 
good salesman emphasises when commending it to the hesitating 
customer. There is also a certain amount of interchangeability 
in the parts. 

Members of the Johannesburg Chamber of Commerce pointed 
out that a large number of stoves were sold in the district ; that 
the sale would largely increase ; that the stoves sold were princi- 
pally American, because these stoves suited the class of coal used^ 
and because the makers studied the wishes of the customers 
more than the British did. The American stove did not break 
so readily in packing — owing, said one member, to the elasticity 
of the iron. It was asserted that there was a far greater propor- 
tion of breakages in the British consignments, some members 
attributing this to defective packing. A large importer said that 
the proportion of breakages of English stoves (cheap ones) in 
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transit was sometimes as high as 80 per cent. On better clasR 
goods it was about 16 per cent. He added that recently he had 
made it a practice to dLip them down in his foondiy y Jd, repair 
as many as he could, and throw the rest on the scrap heap. This 
is a most extraordinary and deplorable state of things ; and it is 
not surprising that it has greatly influenced the orders of this 
merchant in tiie direction of America. 

Another importer said he avoided much of this trouble by 
instructing the exporters to pack with extra care in stronger 
crates than usual, even if a small additional chai*ge were made. 

In some places I found that French stoves sold to a consider- 
able extent, and this result was brought about by the French 
manufacturer offering a good quality stove which will bum either 
wood or coal most economically. The owner of a large store in 
East London which kept four travellers on the road said that 
the stove sold freely, despite its comparatively high cost (£9 to 
jBII), because its consumption of fuel was small. In a stove he 
himself used five tons of chopped wood per annum sufficed; 
while some stoves, smaller in size, consumed as much as two tons 
per month. Still, his experience was, these quick-burning and 
initially cheap stoves commanded a ready sale in many parts of 
the country where fuel was not dear. 

In Port Elizabeth a somewhat similar statement was made to 
me by the manager of a leading house. 

Another merchant in the same district dealt in none but Scotch Scotch 
stoves, which gave the greatest satisfaction, being well made, ^^^^ 
handy, economical, and capable of burning wood, coal or turf. 
The Scotch firm in question readily meet the wishes of customers, 
and display much enterprise generally. Their catalogues are of a 
first-class description, and they are among the few British firms 
maintaining a direct and special representative in South Afiica. 
As a result they do a large business. The retailer, it was asserted, 
prefers to deal with the direct representative of firms, as, 
quotations being by a man clothed with responsibility, the retailer 
is safe in booking what orders he can even before the articles are 
delivered and paid for; whereas, in dealing with small men 
acting as travellers for numerous, firms, the risk of loss through 
mistakes or misquotations is apt to fall on the South Afiican 
merchant. 

Their most popular stove is built practically on the model of 
an American stove, which long held the market to a large extent, 
and its cost (without utensils) is 70«. 2d. delivered, say, East 
London, packed in crates. The firm places any name on this 
stove the retailer in South Africa desires, so that one finds the 
same design stove in different parts of the country bearing various 
name plates. 

English grates are in favour; but more care is necessary in English 
packing. I heard of one case in which a builder ordered £40 ^^^^^^ 
worth of grates for use in houses which he was erecting, and 
arranged that the bricks in the grates should be heavier and 
thicker than usual. The bricks being packed insecurely, shook 
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loose, and in consequence all the grates were seriously damaged. 
A very little care would haye prevented this loss in time and 
money, and at the same time retained this builder's custom with 
the English firm. 

In Ikbritzburg several firms deal almost exclusively in English 
stoves ; but as an example of American push, a leading store- 
keeper mentioned that recently an American firm sent a sample 
stove of their manufacture free of cost to each of the six branches 
of one leading South African firm. How many other dealers were 
similarly treated was not ascertainable ; but naturally a good 
deal of talk about and advertisement for the American manufac- 
turers resulted. 

There are some large firms in South Africa who, by virtue of 
the position they occupy in the trade, sell only high quality, 
substantially-constructed stoves^ and I found that many of these 
houses prefer the British article. 

Following is a sample expression of opinion concerning this 
class of trade. It was made by a leading merchant, but I must 
point out that the bulk of the trade is undoubtedly done in the 
cheaper article, and manufacturers must not be misled into the 
idea that the statement below applies generally to the trade. 
The manager of one of the largest firms in South Africa said : — 
"We buy English stoves almost entirely, and they are of excellent 
quality, with interchangeable parts. We have now given a small 
order for American stoves, which are very convenient and cheap, 
but, I think, very flimsy ; they, however, meet a certain class of 
trade, and we are compelled to stock them. Our general stock 
consists of 90 per cent, of English goods. The English must 
attend better to the packing of their stoves, which must be more 
securely fastened in the cases. We have just received a six-dozen 
lot of a certain heating stove, and many of them are broken, 
owing to the loose way they were packed in the crates. The 
stoves must have been rattling one against another all the 
voyage." 
Oil Stores. An importer whose stock was largely American confessed that 

so far as h^knew the Americans had no specially successful oil 
stove. The bulk of his purchases of oil stoves was made in 
Great Britain, and certain makes are very popular. The market 
in the Transvaal in particular is a big one, a great number of oil 
stoves being in general demand for offices, flats, bachelors' 
apartments, for use in the preparation of breakfasts, &c., and in 
most of the homes for use during the hottest days. The oil 
stoves in Natal are chiefly British. 

In Durban the opinion was that British stoves were blBtter 
packed than formerly. "Americans," said one Durban im- 
porter, " send out large numbers of stoves not crated ; people 
can then see them and handle them accordingly. The American 
stove is considerably lighter than the English, and there is an 
increasing demand for them." 

Another merchant said present conditions favoured this : the 
stove, besides being lighter, was cheaper, and for the time, at any 
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loose, and in consequence all the grates were seriously damaged. 
A very little care would haye prevented this loss in time and 
money, and at the same time retained this builder's custom with 
the English firm. 

In Maritzburg several firms deal almost exclusively in English 
stoves ; but as an example of American push, a leading store- 
keeper mentioned that recently an American firm sent a sample 
stove of their manufacture free of cost to each of the six branches 
of one leading South African finn. How many other dealers were 
similarly treated was not ascertainable ; but naturally a good 
deal of talk about and advertisement for the American manufac- 
turers resulted. 

There are some large firms in South Africa who, by virtue of 
the position they occupy in the trade, sell only high quality, 
substantially-constructed stoves^ and I found that many of these 
houses prefer the British article. 

Following is a sample expression of opinion concerning this 
class of trade. It was made by a leading merchant, but I must 
point out that the bulk of the trade is undoubtedly done in the 
cheaper article, and manufacturers must not be misled into the 
idea that the statement below applies generally to the trade. 
The manager of one of the largest firms in South Africa said : — 
*^ We buy English stoves almost entirely, and they are of excellent 
quality, with interchangeable parts. We have now given a small 
order for American stoves, which are very convenient and cheap, 
but, I think, very flimsy ; they, however, meet a certain class of 
trade, and we are compelled to stock them. Our general stock 
consists of 90 per cent, of English goods. The English must 
attend better to the packing of their stoves, which must be more 
securely fastened in the cases. We have just received a six-dozen 
lot of a certain heating stove, and many of them are broken, 
owing to the loose way they were packed in the crates. The 
stoves must have been rattling one against another all the 
voyage." 
Oil StoreB. An importer whose stock was largely American confessed that 

so far as h^knew the Americans had no specially successful oil 
stove. The bulk of his purchases of oil stoves was made in 
Great Britain, and certain makes are very popular. The market 
in the Transvaal in particular is a big one, a great number of oil 
stoves being in general demand for offices, flats, bachelors* 
apartments, for use in the preparation of breakfasts, &c., and in 
most of the homes for use during the hottest days. The oil 
stoves in Natal are chiefly British. 

In Durban the opinion was that British stoves were better 
packed than formerly. ''Americans," said one Durban im- 
porter, '' send out large numbers of stoves not crated ; people 
can then see them and handle them accordingly. The American 
stove is considerably lighter than the English, and there is an 
increasing demand for them." 

Another merchant said present conditions favoured this : the 
stove, besides being lighter, was cheaper, and for the time, at any 
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rate, answered the purpose ; but, on the whole, it is believed that 
the demand is only temporary. As soon as people settle down 
and get hold of more money they will want the better class, 
British-made article, if it is made on the right model. 

** A point in fiEtvoor of British stoves/' said a retailer, ** is that 
the mannfactorers snpply sets of fittings of the useful kind, while 
Americans seldom do." 

It was stated by members of the Durban Chamber of Commerce 
that the purchase of stoves was affected to a small extent only by 
the question of fireight. 

There was no demand iotgas itoves in Natal, gas not being used. 
Even the gasworks at Ladysmith was being done away with. 

*'It may interest you/' said a prominent Johannesburg Methods of 
merchant, " to know that Americans do not by any means depend fj^^S** 
entirely upon the quality, cheapness, or novelty of their stoves, ^^^era. ^ 
They scientifically set to work, and by means of first-class 
representatives, and a thoroughly thought-out plan of operations, 
'get at' the importer. When mv friend Mr. Smith visited 
.Ajnerica the merchants treated him like a prince ; courteous men 
met him on the ship and placed their services at his disposal. 
His trunks were passed through the Customs for him — ^was he 
not a buyer come to the American markets? They paid him 
attention every day, almost every hour. It was difficult indeed, 
in return for all this hospitality, not to buy there whatever he 
wanted, perhaps many things he did not at once require, and 
which he customarily purchased in England. To a big stove 
maker he suggested one or two alterations in the stoves he saw 
in stock, which he thought would suit his market. They 
immediately undertook to send him any number of stoves made 
as he desired, with his name on them, and bearing a special 
maker's plate, ' Smith model.' Although he believed before he 
left South Africa (and perhaps even now) that the English stoves 
were better made and more durable, he bought a large number of 
the American stoves, because they made them in accordance with 
his wishes, and because, too, perhaps, the manufacturers were so 
pressing and so attentive to him." 

Germans practise the same arts. When my informant last 
went to England a German firm's representative met him on the 
quay at Southampton, and undertook to send off his letters and 
telegrams, had a cab waiting for him, accompanied him to London, 
and came in the evening to his hotel and said a box at the theatre 
was at his disposal. 

Some English manufacturers had recently faintly copied this OhanM in 
example. When he left London to return to Africa certain price ^^^^^ 
lists were unfinished. Not to be lacking in attention, the firm 
owning the lists sent a representative down to Southampton just 
as the boat was leaving, with instructions not to return without 
delivering the lists, even if he had to go to Madeira. '^ I shall 
pay special heed to those lists," remarked my informant, ** and 
order the goods from the firm if at all possible. I shall open the 
lists prejudiced in their favour." 
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The general opinion was that by attention the British manufac- 
turers could soon regain a considerable portion of the trade 
which they have permitted to get largely into their rivals' hands. 

One merchant bitterly complained that English firms were too 
conservative and indifierent to Colonial opinion. '' They sit 
tight on their cast-iton conditions, and nothing disturbs them." 
Sometimes they laid the fault on trades unionism, but oftener 
they did not reply at all. Happily, in regard to stoves, some 
British manufacturers now make them in the desired pattern, 
and capable of burning the fuel most available in certain districts; 
with the result that there is in normal freight times an increased 
business done with the home manufacturers. 



ENAMELLED WARE. 

In this line Germans are Tery enterprising and snccessfu!, and Oennany's 
it would almost seem as though their position in this market S^^/^^ 
were impregnable ; notwithstanding they act as if the opposite " ^ * 
were the case, and herein afford a good object lesson to us. They 
continue to improve patterns and quality, to advertise and stir up 
their agents; and in Port Elizabeth a number of Berlin mer- 
chants have opened a big room containing specimens of the manu- 
factures in the various branches. This has led, I learnt, to a 
considerable increase of their business. Merchants in various 
towns in South Africa urge that the establishment of similar 
show rooms by British manufacturers, combining specially for 
the purpose, would produce most gratifying results. 

The Americans cannot make enamelled ware to compete with British must 
the Germans or with us, but they are attempting to do so. The ^^® Cheaper 
German enamel ware is much cheaper than the British article, but 
it soon becomes chipped, and generally it lasts only about half the 
time of the dearer make. The Germans secure a ready sale owing 
to the attractive appearance of their goods and the low price. 

Another point which is considered here is that by buying a 
cheaper article the customer is able to buy oftener and dius 
secure later designs and changes, whereas the British article is 
of such excellent make that before it is worn out it is old- 
fashioned and has tired the owners. It was suggested by some 
merchants that the goods should be graded. 

It would, however, seem that British manufacturers have not 
wholly lost the trade. The manager of a Johannesburg firm 
said : — ** I have just given our first order for enamelled goods to 
an English firm. Formerly their discounts were altogether ^out 
of it ' ; but their prices for the goods now, to my surprise, are 
about the same as those of the Continental firms with whom we 
have been dealing. So I gave the English traveller a sort of 
sample order for about £800 worth. The Americans are waking 
up a bit, but now the English have considered the price question, 
they will be fairly secure if they watch the market." 

The manager of a large Maritzburg hardware establishment 
maintained that British manufacturers were ousting Germans 
from the enamel market. All his stock and that of several local 
firms came firom (amongst others) William Bobertson & Co., 
England, and was stated to have been manufactured in Great 
Britain. Doubt had been cast upon this, but he was convinced 
it was by persons not well versed in the trade. 
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PAINTS, &c. 

Paints and MosT of the paints and yamishes used come from Great Britain. 

Vamiahes. j£ freights are not lowered, however, said one merchant, the 
German and American makers will have a great advantage over 
English firms in securing trade here. It should be noted that 
American firms put up varnish, &c., in ** old-measure " gallons, 
which are one-fifth less than English gallons, and many dealers 
here sell the smaller sizes as *^ gaUons," thus giving the ./ijnericans 
an advantage (apparently) in price. There is a large sale here 
for ''Muridls," a wall distemper of American make. If some 
enterprising English firm would put up something to compete it 
would be well. 

I was informed that much of the paint used is of inferior 
quality. The oil also is generally poor, and appeared to have 
been '' made for export.'' A merchant said that the low quality 
paint and oils used in Johannesburg was brought about by 
German competition. Germans placed large quantities of very 
inferior paints, <&c., on the market, and British houses in order 
to retain a hold on the trade were obliged to do the same. 

Wall Paper. A Cape Town importer stated that British manufacturers are 

on the whole holding their own in the paint and wall-paper trade. 
American paints and varnishes are to some extent bought here, 
and he did not think this could be prevented ; but the British 
trade in painters' materials, at any rate at the present moment, 
is predominant. As regards wall papers, an importer said the 
position is not quite so satisfactory, as most of the British 
manufacturers have formed a combine and simultaneously raised 
their prices all round. At the same time German manufacturers 
have begun to make wall papers in rolls of the length and width 
preferred in English countries, and are underselling British 
firms. It was his opinion that these latter will have to con- 
siderably reduce the prices all round, particularly of pulps and 
lower grade metals, if they wish to prevent German manufacturers 
from capturing a very considerable part of the wall-paper trade. 
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CYCLES. 

*' Cycles for Johannesburg/' said a leading merchant, " need to 
be nnnsually strong ; the roads at present are in such a bad state, 
having received Uttle or no attention daring the past three 
years." 

A cycle dealer observed that a little attention on the part of the Engiiah iCake 
manufacturers was all that was wanted to put British goods in ^^^Best, 
front of those of all competitors. He dealt only with British 
firms, as he was sure that for quality Americans could not compete 
with the best English firms. He added that he and others were 
unable to buy direct from British manufacturers on account of not 
having their price lists. 

There is a big and growing trade in South Afirica in cycles, and Big and 
England does the great buJk of it. But during recent years ^^JT^ 
Americans have secured a firm hold on the market, and are 
sparine no pains or expense to introduce their machines into 
every locality. A big importer said he could land American 
machines equipped with tyres cheaper than he could English 
machines stripped — a difference of about £2 per machine. When 
the war commenced he had a thousand American machines in 
stock and on order ; the whole were sold, and they were giving 
general satisfaction. The sale of ladies' machines was declining 
fast. He sold a few English cycles, which he was convinced were 
of excellent quality. The English ii^anufacturers were too inde- English 
pendent. Their policy was a " take it or leave it " one ; quite Mannfac- 
contrary to the American, who said "We will within a certain i^^dent, 
compass meet you. We will give you, in any case, any one of four 
or five patterns of handle bars, saddles," &c. Again, the English 
manufacturer has so many fads to attend to that his machine is 
often practically a hand-made machine, whereas " the American 
is a machine-made machine." 

It is to be noted that it is easy to reach the American manu- Basy to Beach 
facturers direct, and they are willing to quote so long as they are i^^^^ 
satisfied that the applicant is a reliable business man. It is tnren Direct, 
different in England. One importer said he could actually buy 
cheaper from dealers than from those manufacturers who quote 
to him; and he complained of the difficulty experienced in 
getting th^ English manufacturers to consider points which 
Colonial traders put before them. Generally, it was stated, 
the home manufacturers' information regarding customers and 
their wants in different countries should be better. An importer, 
whose name is well known throughout trade circles in South Afirica, 
and who has stores in Cape Town, Johannesburg, &c., said to 
me, ''When I go to England and call on a manufacturer, and 
hand him my card, his manner shows that he does not know 
whether the man he is talking to can buy 7$. 6d. worth or a 
thousand pounds' worth. There is an air of indifference, and the 
customer notes it." 
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Bepliesto 
Questions. 



Hints on 
Packing. 



English 
Cycles Packed 
in Huge 
Oases. 



In Natal and the Transvaal the English machine of strong make 
to stand the roads is most popular. 

Following are replies to questions addressed to me by persons 
in Qreat Britain interested in cycles : — 

The weight of machines used here is approximately 26 lbs. for 
road racers and 28 lbs. for free wheels, and usual extra weights 
where brakes, gear cases, and other appliances are used. 

The tize of wheels and tyres is 28 in. by 1} in. in the majority, 
although 28 in. by If in. is a useful size, as it fits the American 
Dunlop tyre, regular size, which is fairly well-stocked in this 
country. 

Brakes are in general use, and in the majority of cases the 
plunger brake is still used, the rim brake not having had much 
attention by riders here at present. 

Free Wheels are becoming pretty general, but there is still, and 
will be for a considerable period, a demand for fixed wheels. 

Few Qear Cases are used, as the roads generally are very 
lumpy. 

Pedals are used pretty well on the same lines as in England. 

Variable Oears and Spring Frames are little known, and the 
demand is only likely to be affected in accordance with the 
manner in which the different makers push their specialities in 
this line. 

Steel rims are in general use. 

Packing, — ^AU cases should be marked with the correct mark of 
the consignee, and bear the rotation number of the factory or 
shipper. Where the goods are standard lines they should be 
packed in boxes, or by other suitable methods, in such a way that 
they can at once be impacked in a store to enable the store-keeper 
to see exactly what goods are contained in each parcel. Also, 
they should have, showing plainly on the same, the descrip- 
tion of the article, quality, maker's number, and the brand. As a 
small instance, spokes sent here should be in boxes containing a 
gross, marked on the end with the length, brand, or maker's 
number, if screwed or otherwise, plated or unplated, &c. It 
might be added that spokes used here are cut to the correct 
length to different sized rims, plated and screwed, and supplied 
with nipples in a box, as suggested above, with the marks. 

In regard to Packing Cycles : The English manufacturer would 
do well to copy the method adopted by the American manu- 
facturers. Their method allows the distributor to go into his 
stock room, and without trouble or impacking, find any model or 
cycle by simply examining the marks on the crates. He is 
therefore enabled to at once despatch machines as they are 
demanded without delay and expense, whereas English cycles come 
out in huge cases of 500 lbs. and 600 lbs. weight, with the frames 
and forks in one case and the wheels in another. Before any 
bicycle can be got at the case has to be broken open, the machine 
fitted up, cleaned, &c. This costs money to the distributor, and 
likewise much delay ; and it is not likely that people will sell an 
article which causes them extra trouble and extra expense, so 
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long as there is a possible chance of selling another class of 
article that costs less and gives less trouble. 

It might be mentioned here that sporting goods have been 
sent out to this country in cases weighing 1,500 lbs. Some of 
these goods have to be sent to Kimberley or Johannesburg, while 
others are for use in Cape Town. In the latter case it means 
impacking an enormous quantity of stuff to perhaps get at a small 
line ; and in the former case it means handling 1,500 lb. cases 
from the docks to the store, finding room in the store, and later 
employing half-a-dozen KafSrs to take the cases to the station to 
despatch them up country by rail. When the cases reach their 
destination the same operations are repeated. It is plainly 
ridiculous for makers to despatch goods in cases of this description. 

Further, motor cars have come out here with a signboard, 2 ft. 
high, left standing on the top of the car, the manufacturers either 
not knowing or caring that freight is by '* 8hip*8 favour^** and a 
cubic ton is measured from the extreme point outside whether 
the case is ftill or half empty. At other times they fill a quarter 
of a case, which is too large for the goods that are packed in it, 
with waste packing, sometimes actually doubling the cost of 
freight. 

The packing advised for cycles is undoubtedly the *' skeleton " The 
crates, adopted by the American Bicycle Company, doubtless known p®^*^^ " 
to some of our English manufacturers. These crates are light, ^ * 
yet very strong, and cycles can be safely shipped from one end of 
the world to the other in them. On the outside of the case there 
should be marked the rotation number of the shipper or factory ; 
if it is prepaid or otherwise ; serial number of machine, model, 
frame, colour, saddle, handles, pedals, gear, and gross weight. 

The foreign makers competing most successfully here are the 
American Bicycle Company for cycles, Hartford Rubber Company 
for tyres, Brown and Millerfalls for tools. The reason why foreign 
competitors succeed against the British is, of course, a very broad American 
question ; but it might be mentioned that, among other things, Methods. 
Americans keep large stocks of standard lines ready for shipment, 
and send direct representatives, or pay representatives here, to 
sell, advertise, and push the lines in which they place confidence, 
instead of relying on the shipper or buying agent at home to 
introduce iheir lines for them. The African buyer, like other 
buyers, sends the indent home to his agents, stating generally 
exactly what is to be bought, and the price at home, and as he 
frequently makes his indent up the last minute before the mail 
closes, he naturally turns to the article that he knows most 
about in price and quality, which is one that he has generally had 
brought before his notice by a representative on the spot, and he 
accordingly instructs his buyer to purchase this article. 

In the case of machines, there is also the fact to bear in mind, 
the American machine of the same quality as an English make is 
cheaper. The best quality of an American factory would cost 809. 
to £2 less than the low grade of the English factory ; while free 
wheeb would only cost 14«. extra against the English extra cost 
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in connection with high-grade machines of quite £1, and in some 
cases £8, where the factory makes a special model for free wheels 
instead of an interchangeable model. 

In regard to Rubber Qood» : The American Dunlop tyre can be 
bought in America at 6.00 a set^ and covers from the Continent 
can be bought at 6«. each. 

In regard to Tools : The American are cheaper, although in 
many cases they are not so well finished as the English tools, and 
are frequently a cheap imitation of the same ; but they serve the 
purpose of the users in this country. 

In regard to Mechanical DetaUs : It might be said that the buyer 
does not worry much about many items that interest the English 
rider. Usually the South African rider wants the strongest and 
neatest bicycle he can get at the cheapest price, and in many 
cases the foreigners have filled the bill ; but doubtless, with the 
influx of English riders into the country, the situation will 
gradually change. Eventually it is probable that the South 
African rider will follow the English season, taste, and demand ; 
and then the market should form a good output for the English 
manufacturer when his home season is over, as the riding season 
begins here about the end of August and runs on to May. 

Opening of Depdts. — It is impossible for English manufacturers 
to deal with this unless they have a persontd knowledge of the 
country, or have a representative on the spot in whom they have 
the highest confidence. Bents, salaries, and wages are all higher 
in this country than at home ; but though prices are propor- 
tionately high, the margins are correspondingly high, and accord- 
ingly beneficial. If a firm is prepared to go the ** whole hog "— 
work the country by establishing depots in the chief towns, and so 
spread out their network of agencies, as the country and its towns 
grow and develop — ^good results should undoubtedly accrue. In 
the meantime the business is in the hands of large importers who 
support cycle houses, or act independently as branch houses for 
cycles, and so support and supply the country agents, who are 
generally store-keepers selling from a pin to a traction engine. 
A firm must be prepared either to place their agency in the hands 
of certain of these importers, or take advantage of the manu- 
facturers' agents' stock and share with other finns the use of a 
representative, and so put themselves in line with the Americans 
and Germans. It must be borne in mind that if a representative 
in this country has to travel, it costs a great deal, as expenses 
are high ; and he must be paid in such a way that he can afford 
to devote time to the interests of the firm he represents, otherwise 
the money he spent would only be wasted. 

Dealing with the Question of Credit : All large importers pay 
cash in London, and English manufacturers must allow for cash 
discounts to be taken off by the London ajgent, but at the same 
time allow the importer to buy at the " rock-bottom " price, so 
that both agent and importer may be satisfied. If the British 
manufacturer could only recognise (as the American, the German, 
and the Austrian do) that all export trade is an extra turn-out for 
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his factory, that will reduce his overhead cost and allow him to sell 
at less margin, because the proportion due to overhead costs will 
be less, then he will be in a better position to meet the foreign 
competitor, who seems to have the knack, method, or knowledge 
of the way to derive benefit from export trade that the home manu- 
facturer fails to get. 

Duties, — The duties on cycle parts are 12| per cent, in Cape 
Colony, and on carriage parts 20 per cent. (See ** Tariffs.") 

Motor Carriages. — ^Motor car bodies come under the latter; 
but as the engines come in free, it should be noted that cars ought 
to be invoiced showing the value of the body and the engine 
separately. 

Freights. — ^At the present time (August) the freight from Freights 
America is dearer than from England,^ and, as a matter of fact, 
English cycles can be landed here at 28 per cent, on cost, against 
American cycles at 82^ per cent, on cost ; but, of course, the 
latter figure is higher in the fact that the goods cost less at home, 
and so tiie percentage of landed cost appears higher, but with 
probable competition in freight from America this percentage 
will go down much lower, and so again affect the English 
exporter. The above remarks apply pretty well to motor cars, 
which at present are landed here at 4 per cent, dearer on cost 
from America than from England, but again the article costs less 
originally at home, and so the landed cost would be less. 

In regard to Accessories : The cost of landing these, of course, Acoenories. 
varies with the bulk of the article and the value of the same, as 
articles of big values and small bulk can be landed very cheaply. 
For instance, in the case of ** Coaster " hubs, the percentage of 
landed cost on these would be slight, whereas in the case of rims, 
which are of small value and great bulk, the percentage of landing 
is very heavy. 

Inland tariff here for bicycles is 6d. for twenty-five miles, 2«. for 
the first hundred miles, and l«.for every following hundred; while 
the goods rate for hardware to Johannesburg from Cape Town is 
about Us. 6d. per 100 lbs., to Kimberley 10«. lOd. per 100 lbs., 
and the cost of despatching a bicycle to Johannesburg (passenger 
train) 18«., and to Kimberley 7s. 6d. 

^ Since Augost frdghto from New York to South Africa have fallen considerably. 



MOTOR CARS. 

steam Cars The most suitable motor cars for this country are steam ones. 

s^?^Ki ^^ steam cars are sent out to use liquid fuel, manufacturers will 

Suitable. ^^ ^^jj ^ g^^ ^^^^ ^Yiey are fitted with a " Clarkson & Cable " type 

of burner, so that ordinary paraffin may be used. Supplies of 
paraffin can be obtained at all small towns and villages through- 
out the country ; but except in the large port towns it is practi- 
cally impossible to obtain petrol or other highly-refined oil or 
spirit. 

Up to the present time comparatively little business has been 
done in South Africa in motor cars and motor cycles. This is 
scarcely to be wondered at, as my readers are aware that up to 
now the motor car has scarcely reached the state of development 
which would warrant its introduction where facilities do not 
prevail for the carrying out of repairs and alterations. 

During the past twelve months the motor car industry has gone 

ahead in England by leaps and bounds, and it is now possible for 

English firms to supply a really reliable car. 

Can should In catering for this market, which promises to be a big one, 

^ ^^^t makers should bear in mind that there are few roads in the 

Endure ^ Country of the character of English ones. In South Africa they 

Rough Boads. are very rough, and it is the exception to find smooth roads, 

unobstructed by stones, outside of a few miles of each town. 

This state of things will suggest to makers the advisability of 
supplying stronger frames and springs, and plenty of power. The 
latter is essential, for in addition to billowy roads the gradients 
are very heavy. 

I do not think high speed will be necessary in a car for this 
market, as it is only on very short strips of road that it is possible 
to travel at, say, twenty miles an hour. 
Spare Parts. English builders should see that when a number of cars are 

sent out they are accompanied by spare parts, or parts of the 
vehicle most likely to give way or wear out under the severe 
conditions. In South Africa there are very few workshops that 
would undertake the making of any complicated motor car gear ; 
and the only way to replace any such complicated part would be 
to write home for it, and then the owner would have to lay up his 
car till the duplicate of the broken part came out, and such delay 
and trouble would very soon bring the vehicle into disfavour. 
The point of sending out spare parts, therefore, should receive 
special attention. 
Poor Water. The poor quality of the water generally to be found in South 

Africa is one matter that militates severely against the use of 
the steam car. The water is in most instances highly charged 
with impurities, and steam users experience difficulty in keeping 
their boilers free for any length of time from scale and deposit. 
Special attention should be directed to this. It will be obvious 
to the manufacturer at home that under these circumstances the 
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simplest possible form of boiler should be used, one that can be 
readily opened by the Colonist, 

Another point the builder should bear in mind is in regard to 
the painting and fitting of the car bodies. In summer the weather 
is exceedingly hot, and paint and varnish as applied to carriages 
in England would peel off under the conditions prevailing in 
South Africa, where the temperature is of a dry nature and often 
runs as high as 120^ F. 

In the matter of upholstery most substantial materials only Upholstery, 
should be used, and all colours likely to fiEule or be injured by the 
dust should be avoided. It may be also worth while to mention, 
with regard to the Bloemfontein and Johannesburg trade, that 
the dust is of a reddish brown character, and in painting and 
upholstering cars for these markets it will be well to use colours 
that will be least marred by this kind of dust. 

Further, and this is particularly important, the whole of the 
gear and wearing parts should be covered, and the wheel bearings 
made as dust-proof as possible. Even under the favourable con- 
ditions prevaiUng in Great Britain readers are aware that dust is 
a serious factor ; but in South Africa it is much more serious, as 
during about nine months of each year dust and sand fill the air 
on the least movement. All gear and wearing parts, therefore, 
should be enclosed, but at the same time they must be easily 
accessible by means of covers, &c. 

As to tyres, the absence of facilities in the country for repairing Tjres. 
punctures and the like should be borne in mind. It is useless 
putting a tyre on these roads which will be easily punctured. 
Cars for South Africa in every detail should be able to withstand 
the severest conditions of travel ; but a slight compensation to 
makers will be the fact that a high speed is not likely to be 
demanded. 

Americans are striving hard to secure this market by sending 
out cars of all descriptions. In particular they are pushing their 
steam cars, but I do not think they will be successful, as they are 
of too slight a build and bum petrol as a fuel, and the boilers in 
some cases have small bent tubes, and it is almost impossible 
to clean them, 

I should like to impress upon makers that one of the important 
points they have to deal with in supplying this market will be 
that of economical packing, so as to reduce freight as much as 
possible. It is almost needless to say that cars will have to be 
dismembered and packed closely. To do this car bodies should 
be made on the ''knock-down'' principle, and the parts so 
numbered that they can be easily put together. 

A Cape Town importer complained of the indifference shown 
by some English firms to enquirers. He said : — ** Our firm wanted 
to take up motors, but we could not make a satisfactory arrange- 
ment with any English manufacturer. I called at the offices of 
a manufacturer three times, but was imable to see him. I then Bajera Kot 
wrote, and received no reply. I also wrote to two other firms. '^T[*^ ^^^ 
Several days elapsed 'and Uiere was no acknowledgment of the ^^^ ^^ 

8.A. S 
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receipt of my lettera, and as I was about to return to South AMca 
I wired asking why my communications were neglected. One 
firm then replied that they were not in a position to do business. 
"Why didn't they let me know this at once, and set me free to 
pursue enquiries elsewhere ? " 

This South African merchant's cycle department manager is 
now in America, looking into the motor car and cycle questions, 
and the result will be that this big firm will stock American cars 
and cycles in place of British. Can it be wondered at ? 

Dealing witii the question of motor cars, the manager of a big 
house said : — '' The steam car is finding favour here, and the light 
car that would be most useful in this country would be a steam 
car using kerosene as a fuel, as kerosene is procurable all over 
the country and retails at Is. per gallon ; whereas petrol, or 
naphtha, which they import here, costs 147 per cent to land. 
Although costing 9f (2. per gallon in the States, it is retailed here 
at 8«« 6d. a gallon, or 27«. 6(2. a case of ten gallons, American, 
which is equal to eight English gallons. 



CROCKEBY. POTTERY, AND GLASS. 

A LEADING merchant stated : — ** I have just got in 300 dozen Cixxrkery. 
cups and saucers from England. They are better in quality and 
appearance than the German article ; but I could not get them 
quickly. I preferred them to the German, although they cost a 
little more. Judging by the time they have taken to execute this 
order, I fear the one I have now placed with the same English 
firm will not be executed for at least nine months. Whereas if 
I send a sample cup and saucer to a German firm, I know they 
would supply me with almost any quantity in almost any time 
I named." 

There is too much ''specially made for export," as though 
England's customers across the sea were less experienced than 
the dealers at home ; whereas the contrary is the case, South 
African traders having the makes of many countries to see, while 
in England one sees chiefly his own country's make. 

Foreigners cannot touch the home country for this. Pottery. 

It should be noted that the Germans are packing their crockery Packing, 
ware in skeleton batten cases of about twenty cvMcfeet maximum, 
which is a handy size, and can be turned over and over with 
gentle handling in loading and discharging from ship and waggon ; 
and the empties in the country are worth nearly the first cost. 
English crockery manufacturers put their goods up in some kind 
of willow crate about the size of a small house, and when it is 
necessary to turn the crate over there is no rigidity, the contents 
become worked out of place, and the breakage is so excessive as 
to favour the German manufacturer. 

An up-country store-keeper said English crockery is badly 
packed. As a rule about 15 per cent, is broken. 

Of a recent consignment of 150 cases of tinted glass from Glass. 
sn English firm sixty-nine were damaged, and the contents 
smashed. The importer imputed this to bad packing. The 
glass was sent out by a firm with which the importer had 
not previously dealt, and to which he had been attracted 
by samples got up in a nice manner; but the new business 
picked up through good methods will not, because of alleged 
•carelessness, lead to further orders. This is unfortunate. In 
another direction the same English firm evidenced good design 
along with poor execution. They sent out a dozen small boxes 
•containing samples of the glass. These were got up in a handy 
form, and were welcomed by architects and others who had the 
placing of orders. On the strips of glass were numbers and 
marks which should have enabled the importer to easily pick out 
from the cases the particular sheets of glass ordered by the 
•customer. Alas ! the cases were not marked in such a way as to 
enable the storeman to quickly find what was wanted — the shade 
or the tint — ^and it was necessary to open case after case until the 
discovery was made. 
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Window and 
Plate Q]m8. 



The importer added that the English firm he customarily dealt 
with packed very well indeed, and it was a pity that in ordering 
goods from different firms in England there was the danger of 
inferior packing; because it acted against the merchant who 
wanted variety, and was willing to me^e openings to new firms. 
He said his experience with America in his general trade was 
that the packing was of uniform good quality. 

I was informed by several dealers in Port Elizabeth that they 
stocked English plate glass but no foreign, the quality of the 
English make being the better. Window glass was mostly 
Belgian. 

The bulk of the window glass used in South Africa is supplied 
by Belgium. The quality is inferior to, but the price is lower 
than, l£e English. It is difficult for the Colonial trader to ascer- 
tain the country of manufacture of the plate glass he buys. If it 
is dearer than usual he supposes it to be British, and he is also 
then sure that the quality is first class. Some of the cheapest 
plate glass recently has come from France. I saw one consign- 
ment being handed into a store, which the importer said was the 
cheapest he ever bought. The price was lid. delivered. 

I ascertained that Pilkington's glass could be bought through 
a firm in Germany cheaper than it could be purchased direct from 
the manufacturer's own representative. It would be interesting 
to learn whether this was or was not a question of freight. 

English glass in the West End goods is unsurpassed, but it 
does not command a ready sale here, because it is necessarily 
much more expensive; and people, said a Johannesburg mer- 
chant, do not, as a rule, furnish with the idea that they will live 
all their lives in the Colony. A special attempt to carry on a big 
store at which should be sold little besides the best glass ware 
was not a success. 

A Cradock trader said : — " We do not import much in the way 
of roughs, getting them mostly from Port Elizabeth, where they 
are cut very fine, and of course are far more handy for sorting 
up. We would like to draw your attention in particular to the 
packing of English manufactured glass ware in comparison with 
that of the Germans. Last year, when I visited Europe and 
America, I told some of the buyers in large London wholesale 
glassware firms that whereas we generally get heavy losses irk 
each shipment of English vases, &c., we seldom get anything 
broken with the German stuff, each article being splendidly bound 
round with packing." 

A merchant of great experience said he imported for one of hi» 
stores a large consignment of plate glass, one case of which 
Lwge and too ^gjgjjg^ ^y^j. 2,000 Ibs. The consequence was the contents of 

this case were entirely shattered. On complaining he got the 
stereotyped reply, that the firm were the largest plate glass 
manufacturers in the world, &c., and enquiring, " if you had the 
case in question carried on its side on the railways, carefully 
handled at your nearest railway station, and then carried on its. 
side on the ox- waggon to its destination " (which, owing to the 
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size of the case, was an impossibilitjOy 'Hhere would have been no 
breakages.*' "When re-ordering to replace the glass broken, the 
merchant requested that instead of one case, four cases should be 
used ; but the manufacturers completely ignored this. Fortunately, 
the glass on this occasion arrived safely. 

A merchant said his experience had been that in crockery and 
glassware the crates were far too heavy. They should not exceed 
200 lbs., and to prevent breakages should be packed in quarter 
dozens and half-dozens, all in cardboard boxes, and then in an 
oblong box or crate not weighing more than 200 lbs. Wholesale 
houses and manufacturers should encourage small importers by 
accepting indents for quarter-dozen and one-twelfth gross of an 
article. 

A Sterkstroom trader said : — "A little while ago I imported 
four cases of crockery from England from a catalogue. They 
arrived in South Africa, and I was perfectly satisfied with 
patterns, designs, quality, and price, and sold them welt both to 
English and Dutch ; but the packing was bad, and a good few were 
broken. I also had a consignment of crockery and ornaments 
from Germany. On the whole prices were about the same, but 
the German packing was excellent, and there was no breakage to 
speak of. They packed each dozen cups in straw and then put 
them in a paper parceJ. They did the same with saucers and 
ornaments, and lined the crate with straw, then packed th^ 
parcels in. The case was not so large as the English." 



FANCY GOODS. 



Toys. 



Playing 
Caras. 



Leather The great desideratum^ especially in fancy leather goods, is 

^^o^^^ cheapness of production and novelty of design, and in this par- 

ticular the British manufacturer has a lot to learn from his 
Continental competitors. The quality of the former often is 
superior, but the taste displayed does not favourably compare 
with that exhibited in the forei^ article. 

"In silver goods we find," said a large dealer, ''the English 
manufacturers are easily first; in opera and field glasses the 
French and German makers in price and style are far in advance 
of the English." 

Toy pictures are of no use ; rather place a glass- top on the card- 
board boxes, to show ojBF toy goods. Fix the glass in a tin band 
round the top, instead of cardboard. It will be much stronger at 
very little extra cost. Generally speaking, if you follow German and 
American methods of packing crockery, &c., you will do well* 
British manufacturers should send their travellers once or twice a 
year all over the coimtry to the retail ti'aders. They will thus do 
good business, and learn the requirements. Seaport merchants 
know no more about this than the British manufacturers. 
Letter Scales. In a fancy store I saw a letter scales of a good make, bearing 

information respecting English, and not South African, postal 
rates. This oversight greatly retards the sale of the scales. 

The secretary of a Chamber of Commerce instanced the difference 
between two packs of playing cards — one American, the other 
English. The American was 808, Murray's patent finger recess 
No. 484,878, and this pattern of packing had a considerable 
influence on the sale of the cards. The American pack fits the 
case comfortably, and the cards can be easily taken out without 
damaging the pack; they can also be reinserted, and so preserved 
clean and ready for use. The thumb mark on one side is suffi- 
ciently large, and the back of the packet is relieved with two slots 
in such a manner that a piece the width of the thumb bulges 
out and enables the thumb to pass between the cover and the 
cai*ds, thus affording a firm grip ; while the case is, though close 
fitting, not tight. The English pack, on the contrary, cannot be 
extracted witliout tearing the case and leaving the cards without 
protection. This is apparently a small matter, but it is the 
reason why American playing cards sell so readily. 

In the getting up of paper and cardboard bags, and in the 
printing of them, Germans excel. A Johannesburg merchant 
said : — '' I applied to one of the best English firms for samples 
and prices of ' cartoon ' sweetmeat bags, oblong, with ribbons on 
top. I found they asked nearly twice the price submitted to me 
by a German firm. Perhaps the English bag was of thicker 
card ; but, as I told them, the bags are to be used merely to 
hold sweets and then thrown away. The customers would not 
retain them to keep coals in. I bought some scores of thousands 
of the German bags." 
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STATIONERY. 

Books in foreign langoages must, of coarse, be obtained from English ICake 
the respective countries. By Act of Parliament there is protec- ^ ^*^' 
tion against the importation of foreign reprints of English works^ 
such as America and Germany largely produce, and H. M. Customs 
officers have instructions to seize them if attempt is made to 
introduce them. 

As regards stationery, English make is the best, though more 
expensive than stationery made in other coimtries. 

** Although German manufacturers are very pushing," said a big 
importer, ** our experience teaches us that, generally speaking, the 
public will not have foreign stationery/* More attention to prompt 
delivery by English manufacturers is urgently necessary. 

A tradesman in the Northern territory said : — '' Nearly all our 
goods are of British manufacture, the only exception being 
German stationery, which we get from Port Elizabeth firms, whose 
commercial representatives travel up and down the line, and 
frequently sell us small parcels. The principal hindrance to trade 
in this part is the C. G. B., which is always blocked, and always will 
be untU the line is duplicated. The railway people blame the 
military ; but the simple fact is that the authorities in Cape Town 
do not understand that the Northern territories can and will go 
ahead, and they want to keep everything back for fear the business 
of the Colony should grow too large for them. They do not know 
anything about the country north of the Orange Biver, and do 
not want to." 
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PHOTOGRAPHY. 

The demand for photographic apparatus and chemicals is 
increasing, and will continue to increase with the rapid develop- 
ment of the country. Traders have to stock a wider range of 
goods than is customary in English towns, as they must rely on 
their own stocks. Only the best goods are suitable for them, the 
cosmopolitan population here refusing to take anything else. 
There is a saying in some parts of Great Britain, ''Anything 
will do for export " ; but the merchants and inhabitants of big 
towns in South Africa will not submit to this. They will have, 
in this line at least, '' best goods only." Medium goods may do 
for small outlying towns, perhaps. I was glad to find that 
English dealers control the market. It must be noted that while 
buyers in the big towns want the newest things, it is foolish to 
expect merchants to buy and stock every novelty, the manufacturer 
taking no risk. It was urged that meJcers of new goods (which 
they are confident will readily sell) should be willing to send out 
consignments on sale or return, arranging with South African 
firms to render monthly or quarterly consignment notes, show- 
ing quantity sold, and paying for the same. This woiild, un- 
doubtedly, be a good way for manufacturers to introduce goods 
to the markets in South Africa. A big buyer, referring to this 
subject, said : — " We ourselves have nearly a score of branches. 
Manuikcturers to whom we have mentioned this declare that 
they cannot consent to have their goods scattered all over the 
country : but really this would be most advantageous for them. 
Continental firms jump at the chance to do this, and practically 
accept any teims we propose, presumably after enquiry into our 
position.'* 

In reply to a question addressed to me by a British manu- 
facturer: — '' There is no demand for lenses, as no cameras are 
made here." 

There is little business here in this direction, but an effort is 
to be made to meet the demand. A portion of the local work in 
Durban, for instance, has been sent elsewhere to be done ; but 
now plant has been obtained by a practical man which it is 
believed will answer local requirements for some considerable 
time. 

For engraving work no one in Durban uses a machine. My 
informant endeavoured a short time since to procure a treadle 
router, but could not ascertain where one was to be purchased. 
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PROVISIONS AND CONFECTIONERY. 

In the provision trade a great many articles are obtained in 
America and elsewhere on account of cheapness and better packing. 
It was impressed on me in many stores that as far as possible tinned 
goods should be pnt up in square or oblong, and not round, cans, 
so that they can be packed closer. The difference in a case would 
be considerable. Americans are fast perceiving this, and their 
tins of lard, &c., are altering in shape ; and they are inclined to 
make the empty tin of value as a pail or box or some similar article. 

Much American bacon has long been sent vid England, where, 
it is said, it is packed and branded. But a determined attempt is 
now being made to send bacon direct from America to South 
Africa, and the inducement is a difference of 159. in the price, 
plus the freight advantage. The case for American bacon is 
being well put before the South African merchant at the present 
time by the son of the leading spirit of a big American house. 

Tasmanian jams, whole fruit, whole preserved jams, are rapidly Preflerres. 
taking the place of English and locally-preserved fruit. The 
quality of the Tasmanian jams is much superior to the local jams, 
which are not particularly well made. 

Heinz get up their things excellently. They send out a 
powdered horseradish, which is very acceptable. It is packed so 
that a little can be taken from the package, which can be reclosed 
in such manner as to preserve the remainder of the contents. The 
English brand is in strips or shavings and preserved in bottles, 
all very well if the whole contents ai*e to be used at once. The 
foreign make is more '' get-at-able." 

A considerable quantity of French goods is sold here. Peas 
from Fi*ance are used in the hotels and restaurants generally; 
and much of the vegetables come from the Continent. Most of 
the oysters are American. Mossel Bay oysters are not greatly in 
favour. 

Several merchants told me English cheese was not so much in Cheese, 
demand as formerly because it was rather dear. If it were better 
packed it would have a better chance. It was well known that 
much of the cheese described as British and coming from Great 
Britain was not of British make. 

A well-known foreign brand is packed so carefully in a frame Pickles, 
inside the box that there is very little breakage unless the handling 
is exceptionally rough. The packing altogether is more effective 
and attractive than the British. Different merchants spoke 
strongly of tliis. 

Numerous American firms dm*ing the last few years have sent New 
out competent men who have succeeded in opening new accounts, -^ccounta. 
which they leave for a local man to follow up and collect at, say, 
1 per cent. Later they run over the ground again. It was 
stated that a successful future for British trade in this direction 
would depend upon attention to this phase of the business. 
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Biflcoits. 



Tinned 
Ooods. 



English 
Potted Meat 
Superior to 
the American. 



Packing 
Groceries. 



Treatment of 
Coatomers. 



Biscuits mostly come from Great Britain, and customers insist 
on hsTiBg them. Canadians and Americans supply some, bat 
they are not, to use a big merchant's expression, ** Classy.'* 
Their merit is that they are cheap. 

Australians are putting tinned tongues on the market, and the 
best are very good indeed, though dearer than the American, and 
irregular in quality, as is their butter. Loss of trade results. 
The best English brands are in demand by those who will have 
only the first quality. 

Americans number the tins of some kinds of preserved meat ; 
No. 2, for instance, means 2 Iha. gross. The Australians' 2 lbs. net 
tin in comparison seems dearer than it really is. This point 
should be heeded. 

English potted meat is excellent, and most tasty, but the 
American is cheaper. It is noted, however, that the American 
meat seems to have the nourishment extracted from it — some 
merchants think in order to make up essences and meat extracts* 

There is a certain demand for German tinned sausage. 

A foreign firm puts up its preserved goods in a very taking form. 
They also wrap their bottles in paper and ask the traders not to 
take oif the wrapper till the moment of sale, in order to preserve 
the freshness of appearance. 

They also supply free to the traders large bottles, about 2 ft. 
high, containing samples of their pickles, horsei*adish roots, 
&c., for use in window dressing and other ways, and the adver- 
tising result is far superior to that obtained by use of printed 
cards, &c. 

In many instances manufacturers and packers are not explicit 
enough in marking the contents of each package. It would greatly 
facilitate matters, and avoid any possibility of confusion, if the 
contents and quantities were distinctly marked on every package. 

Another matter in relation to this is the want of uniformity in 
size of cases. The Americans rarely, if ever, pack their goods in 
larger than four-dozen cases — ^more often, indeed, in cases of two 
dozen. This means, of course, that their packages are neater and 
practically uniform. Some of tlie British packers incline too 
much to packages of a larger size and irregular contents, such as 
four dozen, six dozen, and eight dozen, and 100 tins, 112 tins, 
£c., according to size of tins and nature of goods. 

** It appears to us," said a big importer, '' that the American 
and German manufacturers and packers study the South African 
market much better than the British, who often adopt an attitude 
of polite indifference to their clients' wishes. The result is 
that when they are placed in severe competition with energetic 
and capable rivals such methods of business are, to say the least, 
not calculated to increase their chances of success. But certain 
London firms pack in a fashion which gives the greatest satis- 
faction." Animporter said : — ** Most firms are exceedingly careless 
in marking contents and weights on cases, and also in stating full 
particulars for Customs purposes on their invoices, but the best 
remedy for these failings is experience." 
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Another matter the British manufacturer would do well to Sample 
consider is the question of proper representation by properly- B^mis. 
qualified persons, with the necessary sample rooms in the principal 
centres of commerce here. This is extensively done by others, 
and although some of the British houses are up-to-date in this 
respect the practice could be more extensively followed than it is 
at present. 

As regards the quality of English or British groceries, there is Quality, 
little if any fault to be found. Generally speaking the English 
article commands better prices, and gives greater satisfaction, than 
others. 

A leading provision dealer declared that a watch had to be kept 
on some Continental firms. For instance, in some cases in addition 
to the original invoice a so-called duplicate was sent, and was 
by some persons made use of because the weight, of cheese in 
particular, was incorrectly stated on it, sometimes as much as 
7} per cent, to 10 per cent. 

An English make of yellow dubbin sold well, but the maker Dabbin. 
commonly placed the label on upside down, and the window 
dressers and store-men naturally placed the tins the same way, 
with the result that the heat melted the composition and much of 
it leaked away. This is certainly worth attention. 

Margarine is used largely in the making of confectionery. Margarine. 
Most of it formerly came from Holland; but a considerable 
quantity is now bought in England. 

The principal business is done by Messrs. Cadbury Brothers and Chocolate and 
Messrs. Fry & Sons, both of whom have energetically introduced Sweets, 
their manufactures and have local representatives. Cailler's 
milk chocolate and Peter's milk chocolate have also had an 
increasing sale lately, due greatly to persistent and judicious 
advertising, backed up by good value in the|article offered. There 
is a certain amount of foreign chocolate and chocolate confec- 
tionery sold, but the great bulk of the trade is British. In cocoa, 
strange to say, the efforts of British manufacturers have not been 
so successful, for Van Houten's cocoa still holds the popular favour. 
Some years a^o Cadbury Brothers' representative made a strenuous 
effort in Cape Colony to oust it, by having sample packets of 
their cocoa left at every house in the Peninsula, backed by extensive 
advertising, but no great business resulted. 

With regard to sweets, I find English firms during the last 
few years have greatly improved, so much so that many lines mer- 
chants used to buy from German firms (Stollwerck's, for instance) 
are now procured from England. But there still remain some 
advantages on the German side. *^ For instance, and chiefly, in 
'get-up,' " said an importer. ** The Germans get the stock up 
* tastier.' This morning my manager brought me three boxes of 
sweets sold against us by Germans. I have just been comparing 
them with sweets supplied by English firms, and these, though . 
nicely * got-up,' are not so attractive as the German samples. 
They are wrapped in differently coloured foil, and the sweets are 
arranged in the boxes to get the best effect, with the result that 
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customers choose the brightly-wrapped goods. The English 
firms do up their sweets in silver foil, and I shall write and suggest 
that a variety of colours be supplied to us in future." 

One English sweet firm has a traveller in South Africa specially 
to look after their interests, and I believe it pays well. Other 
firms employ agents, who are more or less occupied with the 
business of other persons. 

Confectionery is pushed by a great many firms, mostly British, 
who all have either resident representatives or travellers paying 
periodical visits to South Africa. 

Delays. In certain branches of confectionery, trade is being imperilled 

by what appear to be almost wanton delays. ''For instance," 
said a wholesale dealer in one of the coast towns, '' eight 
months ago we sent an indent home for a well-known kind of 
confectionery, but we are only now informed that the order is 
being executed. Our London representatives advise us that one 
firm is six months behind with its orders. In this special line of 
confectionery England has long held her own, supplying the bulk 
of the market ; but, in consequence of the delays, whenever other 
kinds of confectionery can be substituted the substitution is made. 
Surely, in face of a steady demand over and above the present 
producing powers of the firm, it would be businesslike and profitable 
for them to increase their plant." 

Flour. I do not believe that there is any chance of doing trade in 

this article, the duty of 4t8. 6d. per 100 lbs., as against 2$. on 
wheat, giving an advantage to local millers, in addition to which 
locally-ground flour is carried inland at a much lower railway 
rate. South African merchants have the advantage here of being 
able, because of their geographical position, of buying flour in 
the best markets — i.e., they can purchase the supplies of the 
markets of India, Australia, or America, whichever happens to be 
over-stocked. 

'' We do not in this line," said one merchant, ** come much in 
contact with the English market. The chief drawbacks are 
connected with freight and packing." 

A well-known miller said : — '' We do not import much goods from 
Great Britain, principally flour bags, which we purchase through 
our agents in London and Dundee. We always give preference 
to English manufactures ; but the one big drawback is the time 
it takes to execute orders when placed in England. Goods can 
be got from America direct much quicker." 

<)iiotatioii8 ** Quotations in England should always be made for the Cape 

loo^bfl^ P®^ trade at per 100 lbs., and whenever possible should be so packed — 
the old 112 lbs. is quite out of the trade here — ^and an e£fort 
should be made to do away with the rebate system in freights, as 
it causes unnecessary trouble and hampers the trader," said an 
importer. 

Frozen Fish* Merchants at home desirous'of dealing in Johannesburg should 

co-operate with estabUshed cold storage firms who have facilities 
for conveying the fish up-country, and for delivering it to retail 
customers. Otherwise there is the risk of getting fish which has 
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gone bad during land transit. In addition, cold storage local 
branches have means for dealing with the fish, &c., and the 
customer buys confidently^ as he is in position to examine the 
fish before he purchases. 

There is a general opinion that South Africa would be a capital 
market for good frozen fish. Failing an introduction to the trade 
through the cold storage companies, home merchants should 
secure a direct and active agent. I know of an Aberdeen exporter 
who is prepared to give low prices for delivery at the coast towns ; 
and there are probably many others. 

Throughout South Aifnca Scotch whisky is the popular drink. Whisky, 
The cost greatly varies. In Johannesburg stores some of the 
best brands can be purchased at 58. 6d. per bottle ; while nearer 
the coast in some places it is much dearer. At Ladysmith, for 
example, similar brands cost 6$., 7«., and 7s. 6d. per bottle. In 
Cape Town Ss. or more is charged. " Three Star " brandy is in the 
last-named places sold at 9s. per bottle. Two or three blends of 
whisky, scarcely known in Great Britain, are very popular here, 
having been made so by clever advertising and pushful business 
methods. It will be increasingly difficult for new exporters to 
share this market. An extensive advertising programme will be 
a necessary portion of any scheme to this end. 

Much execrable spirit is sold in South Afirica. A general pre- 
caution adopted by customers is to examine the bottle before 
pouring out their quantum ; but even so, new spirit in old bottles 
is only too frequently discovered. 

Much of the English beer is too heavy for consumption by the Beer, 
average man in South Africa in the summer. Only a person of 
strong constitution can drink it with impunity. Therefore beer 
of a Ughter make is popular, and the German make is chiefly 
demanded. The price« retail, of a small bottle runs as high as 
2^., and it is a matter of surprise that British brewers have not 
seized the opportunity, while English sentiment is so strong, of 
making and exporting a light well-flavoured beer to suit the 
market. The Australians are now cutting in with a fairly suitable 
beer, which finds favour with a certain class. A palatable beer is 
locally brewed. 

A Cape Town tobacconist said it had long struck him as Cigars, 
anomalous that in a British colony one can purchase every 
nation's cigar for 8^., while our own is imobtainable at any price, 
notwithstanding that a moderately good-smoking cigar can be 
bought for 2d. at home. These could and should be converted 
into a commercial commodity here. 

An EUiotdale trader said: — "The native trade is daily Native Trade, 
developing more and more on European lines ; and such things as 
condensed milk, corned beef, jams, syrup, and sugar are much more 
used than formerly. Patent medicines are largely taken by natives. 
Generally I find a great increase in the consumption of medicines. 
Although I am situated in the midst of the raw natives, the sale 
in my store of clothing after European fashion is gaining ground." 



CHEMIST'S DEPARTMENT. 



Patent 
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Directions in 
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Perfumery. 



With respect to ordinary household soaps English makers 
hold the market ; but the highest qualities of permmery soaps 
come from the Continent. 

The disinfectants sold are mainly English. 

Americans are endeavouring to capture the jmtent medicine 
trade, and they are making more progress than is generally sus- 
pected. Their medicines come unstamped, while many EngUsh 
manufacturers insist on stamping the bottles and boxes, although 
the stamp is not needed here. Despite protests from South 
African sellers, the English makers absolutely decline to send out 
medicines unstamped. The dealers say it is because the makers 
think the consumers accept the stamps as being so many 
guarantees of the quality and efficacy of the mixtures. But it is 
maintained that this is no more satisfactory than when there is 
bold use of the words " warranted genuine." The cost of the 
stamp is l^d. on every Is. and 8d. on every 2«. 6d. article ; and 
as, in addition, import duty has to be paid on value, the stamps 
are levied on proportionately with the medicine. 

The trade in medicine throughout the country is a large one, 
for the Boers buy huge quantities, and are continually dosing 
themselves with big draughts, ahnost as if the medicines were 
palatable beverages. I was told that so little was this understood 
at home that some of the medicines came out bearing directions 
for use printed in English only, without a Dutch word on the 
bottles or boxes. This is a matter that should be promptly 
rectified. 

* * All my trade," said a merchant, " is British excepting perfumery 
and sprays. I have long tried to seU principally British products, 
but it is absolutely impossible, as there is no doubt at all that 
Roger and Gallet, Piver, and other French makers send out 
pexfumes which Atkinson, Bimmel, and others do not nearly 
equal. In sprays, Whital Latum, of New York, seems to hold the 
field. I think British firms should be able to send out as good 
products as the firms of other countries. Patent medicines, of 
course, are sold almost solely by advertisement, so that Americans 
will possibly always hold their own in this branch." 
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SE£DS. 

There is a very large business done in South Africa in seed seed 
potatoes, but English producers have practically cut themselves Potatoes, 
off from the trade in some districts, notably East London, because 
of the very bad packages they have shipped out. Last year one 
of the biggest buyers in a certain Colony cabled home for a 
thousand cases of seed potatoes. Delivery was fairly prompt, 
the potatoes when packed were undoubtecQy excellent ; but Uie 
oases were second-hand^ and had formerly been used for the Seoond-hand 
importation of sugar, and were in a bad condition. It is not Obkb. 
difficult for anyone to understand the annoyance of the South 
African merchant when he saw his damaged potatoes, realised 
the loss, and knew how his customers would be disappointed. 
Needless to say there will be no repeat orders for this English firm. 

It is well to note that second-hand cases give joy to the steam- 
ship companies. The bills of lading state that the companies 
will not be responsible for damages occasioned to goods sent in 
second-hand cases ; therefore the merchant who presents claims 
for the loss sustained has his labour for his pains. No one who 
has watched the gentle quay hand at work will doubt that when 
he has such a golden opportunity to exhibit his strength and 
destructive skill he lets it'slip unnoticed by. The new case has 
to be handled with care, because the shipper must give a clean 
bill. 

In consequence of indifferent packing, chiefly, a great propor- Much of the 
tion of the seed potato trade has gone to France and Oermany. ^*?® 8one 
Last year some French growers sent an expert to South Africa to Germany, 
study tlie seed question, and now they export potatoes of superior 
quality packed in specially-made cases, strong enough for the 
purpose, but not unnecessarily bulky ; there are no outside battens 
to increase the freight measurement, and the proportion of loss 
through damage is very small. Especially small is the loss in 
seed sent by Germans. 

Australian and New Zealand growers are also sending in 
potatoes, and they have the advantage of a freight sometimes 
as low as 80«. per ton, and rarely, if ever, over 86«. Sometimes 
the freight from England is as high as 68«. 9(2. ; but this question, 
some Colonials feel, will best be fought out at home. A steady 
freight at a medium rate would considerably assist the English 
exporter and the South African merchant; either a rapidly 
fluctuating or a high rate seriously deflects trade from the home 
country. 

English growers can long find a good market for their produce 
here if they will only ascertain the conditions prevailing and 
exercise reasonable precautions to prevent the goods being 
damaged in transit. The desire is to deal as largely as possible 
with the Mother Cotmtry, and it will not be the fault of the 
average Colonial if the trade slips away at an increasing speed. 

Ill 
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An Offer At one Chamber of Commerce meetinfir a big produce dealer 

to Help. giQd that if any English firm interested in the question would 

communicate with him [for address apply to me] he would send 
samples of the soil and suggestions how to deal with the general 
trade in seeds. It is to be hoped that this offer will be accepted. 
It would undoubtedly redound to the profit of the English 
grower. 

A well-known coast town merchant said: — ''I do not import 
very largely from England, seed potatoes being the chief thmg ; 
but I am inclined to think there should be a very much larger 
trade done with seeds of all sorts between this country and the 
home land. There is little doubt the one great drawback is the 
heavy freight we have to pay. A case in point : per Kildanan 
CasUe on her last trip I imported 100 bags of beans. The cost 
of the beans f.o.b. was £97 da. Sd. ; the freight came to £52 IBs. 6(2.^ 
being 68«. 9d. per ton, charged by measurement. I venture to> 
say that from no other port in the world should I have had to pay 
such a price." 
Seeds in Balk. Several seed merchants said they wanted seeds in bulk ; not in 
little packets of one-third of an ounce or so. For the South 
African market larger quantities are needed. English firms have 
been informed of this, but they do not comply with the requests 
made, with the result that in the case of one well-known firm 
business is rapidly drifting away. The merchants here can 
scarcely believe that the attention of the heads of the firms has 
been called to the comments made from time to time by South 
African traders. The bulk of the English seeds woidd give 
excellent results in South Africa if local conditions were studied 
in even a cursory manner, 
foreed Seeds It is important to remember that forced seeds are useless for 
are Useless, this market, and the more pronounced the forcing the more 

disappointing the result. Seeds which are forced at home for 
the early market should be kept at home. The seeds sent to 
South Africa must be properly matured in Nature's own way, and 
then the user will be satisfied. Unfortunately the experience of the 
merchant here is that if an open order for seeds is sent home 
forced seeds are despatched. 

Lucerne seeds are used here extensively. Seeds of this des- 
cription intended for the South African market should not be 
grown in irrigated ground. South Africa is a dry country, and 
seeds must be able to endure drought. 

Peas were formerly procured in large quantities from England ; 
but many South African merchants now send to New Zealand 
for them. The English price and freight is prohibitive, and the- 
quality is not dependable, possibly because of the forcing. 
Seeds for I called on one wholesale and retail dealer in seeds, and found 

Cape Ck>lony. that he was reluctant to say anything, fearing to give away special 
information which, he said, had tc&en years to secure. How- 
ever, he observed that seeds that would produce satisfactory 
results elsewhere were commonly of little use in the Colony. 
His firm had had to learn by costly experience from what part 
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of the world to get particular seeds for the various districts, even 
of Cape Colony. The climate and soil of the country he supplied 
varied enormously, and it required tf long and studious apprentice- 
ship to deal profitably in seeds at the Cape. A really honest 
test of the capabilities of the ground, he feared, had never been 
made. It should be noted that some seeds grown in England, 
and good enough when used there, do not suit the Colonies at all. 

Very few seeds were grown in Cape Colony for consumption on 
the spot. Practically none were grown for market purposes. 
Nearly all the seeds, consequently, were imported, and the choice 
of locality from which to import was the vital matter. America 
supplies only a small proportion of the seeds imported ; but that 
country sends out plenty of good catalogues. 

" Our seeds," said a merchant, ** come chiefly from Europe ; 
whether they are grown there or not I am not prepared to say. 
I am not willing to say what proportion, even roughly, we get 
from Great Britain. If Englishmen studied the climate here and 
the capabilities of the ground they could increase their trade. 
They will have to send an expert here to study local conditions 
if they want to sell us more ; and he will not learn much under 
a season or two.*' 

One large dealer in Natal purchased all his stock direct from a 
big seed firm in England. He sold chiefly vegetable and flower 
seeds, which gave capital results, and there were no complaints. 
The label on the packets was specially printed, and bore the 
dealer's name as well as that of the English firm. This dealer 
sold neither grass nor oat seeds. It is notable that seeds on 
much of the South African land are more prolific in true 
germination than in England, but the unusually numerous pests 
prevent the most satisfactory results. A big development in the 
seed trade here is anticipated; and an e£fort will be made to grow 
vegetables, &c., now largely imported. 

The manager of a big seed firm said : — *' I suggest that, owing to 
the heavy railway rates on imported goods, all cases or packing 
of any description should be made as light as possible, but of the 
necessary strength, of course, to insure safe arrival, as I notice 
much unnecessary weight is used ; and this question is carefully 
studied by foreign competitors. Seed potatoes is a line we have 
imported from England for several years, but owing to the packing 
not being carefully considered, we have had great difficulty in 
competing with French potatoes, which certainly are sold in 
much larger quantities, though they are not of such good quality. 
They can be landed cheaper and sold cheaper because they are 
more economically packed. Ventilation of all classes of perishable 
goods might also receive more attention." 



s.A. 



FISHING INDUSTEY. 

Norway's NoBWAT has just established a trade agent at the Cape for fish, 

Trade Agent, ^jjg^ ^^^ everything connected with the fishing industry; but 

not for timber, 
steam One or two syndicates have just been formed, and some business 

Trawling. £g being done ; but I understand that rings exist which retard 

individual enterprise. The boats are chiefly English built. 
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BUILDING MATERIALS. 

Most of the timber comes from America, and the galvanised 
iron from England, United States, and the Continent. It is too 
costly at Johannesburg to use cement for pavements or floors, 
the carriage being so great. This is in reply to a question asked 
by some British firms. A little asphalt and much rubble found 
on the spot is used. 

Deals costing 2^. or Qd. in Norway fetch 9d. here, freight 
being so heavy. Owing to this and the high wages paid to artisans, 
houses are very expensive ; and they are as yet going up very 
slowly in consequence of the difficulty in conveying material from 
the coast. A merchant said he had some thousands of tons at 
the port, but he could get only a small supply each week. His 
yard, as a consequence, is bare. No sooner did he get a truck- 
load or so than the builders, hungry for wood, emptied it. 
Builders' importers do a lot of trade with America, but only 
in goods and material Oreat Britain cannot supply. A builder 
said : — " My agent buys the sheet steel I want ; and I fear he gets 
it from Belgium. The price is £6 IQs. per 1,016 kilos." 

As illustrating the state of the building trades, a prominent Briclcs. 
resident stated that he got plans for a residence which was to 
cost £2,000. The war so increased the price of materials that 
he cannot now get the house built for less than £8,000. For 
instance, bricks bad risen in price from £2 to £4 per thousand. 
The question of labour was a serious one, as the best workmen 
were leaving for Johannesburg; and builders did not care to 
employ native labour, their work being so very poor; and the 
price of it had considerably increased, owing to the way in which 
the military had over-paid the natives. The bulk of the bricks 
used are made in South Afiica. At a Chamber of Commerce 
meeting it was stated that ** few bricks are imported, builders 
mostly depending on those locally made. Sometimes they are 
very dear, viz., 66«. per 1,000, but these were supposed to be of 
better quality than the common brick." A merchant at East 
London said that the previous week he bought a lot at 60«. ; but 
about 40«. was the usual rate. 

A trade which it was thought by some importers might be Tiles, 
brought back to English hands is the tile trade. Twenty-five 
years ago the Sta£fordshire potteries sent considerable numbers 
here, and few, if any, were imported from elsewhere. Now 
practically the whole of the tiles come from France, chiefly 
because the French agents in this line are more pushing, and 
produce a lighter and prettier tile. A prominent Port Elizabeth 
official wrote home making suggestions as to means by which 
the trade might be regained; but he did not even get an 
acknowledgment of the receipt of his letter. 

An importer said there should be an opening for granite-stone Granite- 
pavements in South Africa. British merchants desiring to ^^^ 
cultivate this trade should circularise the building material 
importers. 
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CEMENT, 

The subject of cement commauds much interest in South 
Africa, and where opinions vary so widely I shall best serve 
my purpose by quoting representative views. 

The crux of the question seems to be uniformity of quality, 
which is especially important in a country containing very few 
cement-testing machines. I think it also cleai* that up to a recent 
date German cement has been cheaper than English. I believe 
also that English manufacturers have themselves largely to blame 
for permitting so much of the trade to slip out of their hands. I 
was informed by buyers that some years ago, perhaps presuming 
on their great proportion of the trade, English manufacturers 
permitted the quality and evenness of their product to decline. 
This was the opportunity of their rivals, who made good use of 
it, introducing a cement of uniformly good quality, and cheaper 
than the English, partly through freight advantages. 

It is stated by some merchants, with respect to cement, that 
the question of freight has not always been the factor determining 
whether an order should go to Germany or England ; but that it 
has turned on the question of repute and advertisement gained 
among Netherland engineers in the Transvaal. 

British manufacturers' cement, while superior to the German 
article in many instances, is at times inferior; and this uncer- 
tainty as to quality has driven a large proportion of trade to 
Germany, where, some contractors maintain, uniform quality may 
be depended upon. 
Why German A leading hydraulic engineer said to me in Gape Town : — 
Cement is "It is dif&cult,to express an opinion in favour of the foreign or 

Fopolar. ^^ English article. They each have good points. For my 

part I test all the cement I buy, and I find the German product 
invariably uniform in character, and this tells in favour of the 
German manufacturer in the following manner. An engineer 
wants to build a culvert, or put in the foundations of a bridge, 
and as he is only a limited user of cement he has not by him 
cement-testing machinery. He is well aware that the German 
cement is uniform in quality; so he buys it in preference to 
English, confident how it will act. 

'' Imagine the responsibiUty resting on an engineer who puts 
in the foundation of an expensive bridge with an uncertain 
knowledge as to how the cement will act ! I am convinced that a 
considerable proportion of the cement purchased in Germany by 
South Africans is purchased because of its uniformity, and with 
less consideration as to the price than is generally supposed. I 
am a very large user of cement, and I stipulate when calling for 
tenders what the ingredients shall be. In purchasing the 
English article in this way I very seldom have an^^ing to 
complain of, and sometimes I find the English cement is better 
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than anything the Germans send out. Personally I say that the 
bulk of my work is done with English cement bought under these 
conditions." 

Cement of good quality has been produced locally by a factory 
belonging to Messrs. Eckstein, under a concession ; and, as there 
is a tariff on imported cement, with profit. 

Appended are opinions on the subject expressed by Colonial 
buyers : — 

A Johannesburg importer said : — " We can buy cement from 
Germany » shipped by steamer^ through Suez Canal (charges here), 
and delivered at Delagoa Bay at lower rates than we can buy 
British cement shipped in saUing vessel to Durban. The result 
is we buy German cement. By having it brought in a steamer 
it is fresh and perfectly sound. It costs 60«. from Germany, as 
against 68s, from home. You must remember that we have to 
exercise the utmost care that we do not pay the heavy railway 
and other charges from the coast to here on goods in a doubtful 
condition. The cement conveyed in a sailing ship is all more or 
less doubtful — ^it is affected by leaks from the deck, or by bilge 
water — and this without leaving signs on the package. When the 
stock gets here we find it in lumps, and sometimes whole packages 
are ruined. There is none of this loss by steamer; con- 
sequently, for this reason, and on account of price, the trade is 
driven into German hands." 

''English cement," reported a large dealer, ''is popular in Mariubnrg 
Maiitzburg and district, because, though slow to set, it is sure, ^'CIJ^S? 
and gives eminently satisfactory results." The borough engineer c^nent^ 
has decided, I was glad to find, to use only English cement; 
and it is specified in the applications for tenders. It was stated 
that the Netherlands engineers had much to do in the intro- 
duction of German cement into the South African market, 
persistently claiming that its textile strength was superior to that 
of British cement; but some persons state that in practice it 
is more liable to defects. A member of the firm of White 
(England) has recently during a visit to South Africa secured 
orders for cement by ship-load to be sent out, as he was able to 
demonstrate the superiority of his products and to fix a price 
which will enable merchants to compete successfully with dealers 
in German cement. 

An architect regretted the way in which foreign cements were 
pushing the Engli^ out of the market in South Africa. He feared 
that this was taking place for the simple reason that the foreign 
cements were superior. " This superiority," he said, " comes 
into greater prominence when one has to pay such high prices for 
the article— that is to say, when one can use an 8 to 1 cement if 
it is a foreign brand, but has to use a 5 to 1 if English cement, 
then it makes a considerable difference to the cost." He added 
that the comparative cost of goods is a matter which influences 
things here to a greater extent than in England. 

English cement sells well in many districts, said an East 
London merchant, especially in parts of Cape Colony. 
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A C!ompiaint A Johannesburg agent said: — "I have a complaint to make 
BoTewfor^he *8^** *^® Government form of tendering. The Transvaal 
GoTernment. Public Works, July 6th, 1902, solicited tenders for P. W. D. 

stores, including * 100 casks Alsen's cement [cement of 
German manufacture] to be delivered to the Government 
stores, Pretoria.' If the Government does this, what can you 
expect of the private trader? Again, Johannesburg Town 
Council accepted a tender from a foreign house for SOO casks 
of the same cement. A representative of an English house has 
been here, but we cannot give orders to England unless the 
quality and price are the same as the German. German price 
to Town Council, 46«. 10(2., delivered in Johannesburg, vid 
Delagoa Bay. There is very little English cement sold here. 
White's (English) cement I land here for 50«., whereas the 
German cement, vid Delagoa Bay, is 45«. 9d. We had a quantity 
of English cement, vid East London, recently. It was lump3% our 
expert said, through being put in cask in a heated state, causing 
fermentation to be set up." 

A builder told me he had to take down and rebuild certain 
work because of the bad cement supplied by an English firm. 
Another lot from England reached East London in a wretched 
condition, and the heads of the casks broken in. An importer 
said : — ** We had this week, vid Delagoa Bay, a lot of the Effel 
brand from Belgium in prime condition. The subsidy given to 
the Germans is a great handicap. We cannot ascertain the 
amount, because the railway and other charges and the steam 
boat freight appear in a lump sum." 

''I think a Large central depot is much needed," said a user, ** say 
in Gape Town, for the supply of building materials such as cement, 
bricks, tiles, slates, and fire-clay goods. At times there is scarcely 
a barrel of English cement in the country, and I think the reason 
is, that the merchants favour the German article and push it to 
the disadvantage of the other, because it gives them a greater 
profit. The same may be said of French roofing tiles as against 
the British-made article. Another opportunity exists for the 
importation of bricks ; at present the price for the local article 
averages £6 per thousand, and the demand exceeds the supply." 

One of the biggest buyers of cement in South Africa said : — 
'* Early in 1901 I had occasion to order a considerable quantity 
of cement, but owing to a combination among the English makers 
the price was raised to what I considered an unreasonable figure. 
I therefore arranged for tenders to be invited on the Continent, 
with the result that a German firm got the contract. The 
cement supplied has been satisfactory in ever}' respect, and the 
deliveries invariably up to date." 
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Cbmekt Imported 


INTO Cape 


Colony. 






1887. 


1888. 


1897. 


1898. 


1900. 


1901. 


£ 


£ 


£ 


£ 


£ 


£ 


From United Kingdom 7,818 


8,120 


49,034 


46,810 


41,403 


27,293 


From Gennany ... 79 


68 


5,986 


6,143 


18,032 


25,646 


From Belgium — 




8,690 


13,596 


18,236 


13,016 



Out of totals of ... 7,512 8,269 59,046 66,872 78,169 68,366 

Cement Impobted into Katal. 



From United Kingdom ... 

From Germany 

From Belgiom 

Out of totals of 



1887. 


1901. 


£ 


£ 


3,523 


3,898 


18 


23,371 


— 


9,138 


3,541 


37,120 



FURNITUBE. 



Cheap Ameri- 
can Furniture 
in most 
Stores. 



American 
Effort 



Bedsteads 
and Bed- 
stead 
Packing. 



In every up-country store you find the cheap furniture ahnost, 
if not quite, entirely American. 

Tahles, 8ft. 6in., at 10«. 6d. each, packed in cases of six ; chairs, 
Qs. to 48. each ; wardrobes, 4ft. 6in., at 66«. each, in cases of 
three, with handles that come off at the slightest tug, and hinges 
that require replacing very soon indeed. I saw wardrobes with 
doors shrunk i in. or more. Nearly all the stuff is stuck 
together with glue ; screws take too long to insert. When the 
cases reach the store the services of the carpenter are obtained, 
and he gets this furniture together somehow with the aid of a 
glue pot. If the table collapses when the Boer leans his arm on 
it, or the chair does not bravely endure his weight, so much the 
worse for the chair and table. The Boer strengthens them with 
a nail or two ; but does not repent having bought the cheapest 
furniture instead of the best. 

The store-keeper will not pay even a fraction more for better 
goods, because he will by that much reduce his profits without 
improving his trade. '' It is not intrinsic value, but selling capacity, 
that is important,*' said several traders. 

Everywhere it was evident that the Americans were making 
desperate efforts to secure the market with their cheap furniture. 
But fortunately all South African buyers are not Boers, and 
South Africans of the better class desire articles of substantial 
construction ; and though the American price suits them, being 
low, the build of the American article is not stiff enough, and, 
as pointed out, a lot of it is thrown together in a very shoddy 
fashion. 

A general store-keeper showed me one of a lot of wardrobes, 
the drawers of which did not work at all well ; some of them 
would not withdraw easily, while others were very loose, having 
shrunk at the ends quite a quarter of an inch, and the whole 
production was of an inferior character. The retail price of the 
five-drawers chest was £2 10s. 

One of the chief furniture dealers in South Africa held strong 
views on the subject of bedsteads and bedstead packing. He 
urged that a note of warning to bedstead manufacturers should 
be sounded. At present they command the market, but in several 
respects they are negligent. It will be prudent for them to rectify 
small mistakes before it is too late. We have seen too many 
businesses slip away into foreign hands (sometimes to be regained 
only after much loss and trouble) by inattention to seemingly 
trivial matters. In the main customers have pressed their chief 
points of reform upon the manufacturers unavailingly — ^yet the 
retailer should know, and does know, more about local conditions 
than the remote manufacturer. Besides, the export trade requires 
special consideration, and in no direction more than with respect 
to packing. 
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The whole trade revolves on the point of packing. It would 
well repay bedstead manufacturers to carefully enquire into this, 
and it would be well if a qualified man came out purely and simply 
to make searching and minute enquiries. The furniture dealer 
referred to said each class of bedstead requires to be packed accord- 
ing to its value. For instance, take brass bedsteads ; people who 
import these can afford to pay much more for packing than those 
traders who deal chiefly in the ordinary class of bedstead. Damage 
to brass bedsteads is a serious matter, when you take into account 
the initial cost and the cost of freight. A bedstead costing at 
home £6 cannot be laid down here under £12 or £14, a big 
difference. A damaged bedstead thus means a loss, not of £6, 
but double that amount. The allowance made by the manu- 
facturer is on the basis of the price in England, not on the price 
here ; and, of course, nothing is remitted on account of the loss 
of trade which results from incomplete stock, and the advantage 
given to competitors. A damaged consignment means loss of 
customers and of profits, while the heavy expenses of the South 
African store continue uninterrupted. It is evident that the 
packing must be most carefully attended to. 

But, while the bedsteads must be well packed, there must be Special Make 
no loss of space, because space occupied, and not weight, deter- B^Swtriade. 
mines cost of freight. The space between the legs costs as much 
as the well-filled top. Why not make the bedsteads for export 
trade so that the legs can be unscrewed ? The framework of lofty 
curtain bedsteads has by one firm been made detachable, which 
means that the South African merchant can import it at a greatly 
reduced rate. Scheming in this direction, along with interchange- 
ability of sides, will greatly help to put any firm in a leading 
position in Colonial trade, more particularly in the cheaper ranges 
of bedsteads, in which sometimes the carriage amounts to 25 per 
cent, of the first cost. 

In general frimiture a similar state of things prevails. Boom 
must be economised ; but the British manufacturer is very con- 
servative in this direction, while Americans and Germans have 
for fifteen years tried every manner of shape and device to supply 
** knock-down " furniture, which shall be fairly substantial and 
cheap ; yet the English continue to pack in the old way and on 
the old system, because it involves less labour. 

** When I was last at the Agricultural Hall in London," said a Knockdown 
Johannesburg dealer, '* I approached some of the manufacturers* Furniture. 
representatives and suggested various ways in which the export 
trade could be cultivated ; but they were barely civil, and would 
not discuss the matter at all. I told them how they could pack a 
dining-room suite in such fashion as to reduce the freight to us 
fully 50 to 60 per cent., which would ensure to them this market. 
Yet while these men were in the Hall for the purpose, I presume, 
of generally advancing their trade interests and increasing the 
sale of their goods, they took no heed of this fine opening. I 
then went to some important manufacturing houses and laid the 
case before them, but no one took up the idea. At length I got 
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a big lot of chairsy &c., made by a small house ; but by doing this 
I missed the chance of getting the greatest variety of goods which 
one has available when a number of big stores are open to one, 
and which I should still have if the trade generally adopted a 
good system of ' knocking down * goods prepared for the export 
trade. They will undoubtedly pay a heavy penalty for their 
indifference, because firms in other countries see the opportunity 
they have to work their way into the world's markets, and are 
making more and more use of it every day. The goods I had 
specially made were delivered here compact and undamaged in 
the slightest way; and the saving in freight was over 40 per 
cent." 

£200 worth of furniture in the ordinary way costs about half 
this amount in carriage to deliver here. 

Manufacturers have said, '^ Why not pack soft goods into the 
spaces between legs of chairs, in the drawers of chests, &c.," but 
they forget that this would cause an alteration of the classification 
of the freight. Instead of the goods being then conveyed in 
Class n., 928. 6d., they would be removed to Class I., 55«. 

An importer said : — ** I suggested to a German manufacturer 
quite recently in what way I thought the chairs, &c., could be 
effectively knocked-down, and by the time I had reached my 
London office a sample chair was ready for me to see. I at once 
ordered two hundred dozen. Three dozen of these chairs came 
out in the space required to pack half-a-dozen English model. 
The saving of freight was enormous." 

The same importer said : — ** I am compelled to get all my stock 
of these from Germany, because they are so made that they can 
be taken apart for packing and easily put together. The English 
chest is delivered as it stands. Four of the German chests came 
out in little more than the space occupied by one English chest. 
There is not only a proportionate saving of freight and railage, 
but in the cost of cases. One man can put together about four 
chests a day. The difference in the cost delivered here is about 
£S : German, £7 10«. ; English, dglO 10«." 

A Johannesburg merchant said : — '' I don't think it can be 
doubted that English goods are better than American, but 
Americans sell certain things cheaper. They have peculiar 
advantages. They have the wood handy, and the furniture in 
their country is chiefly made of one kind of wood, so they make 
large quantities of it, and consequently at cheap rates. The 
English people want furniture in various kinds of wood, such as 
they have been accustomed to for ages. But it is a trade applic- 
able to America, and they can with their machines turn out goods 
very fast. I don't wonder that the English have lost a part of 
the market. But for mahogany and any special furniture made 
in the style of any particukr period the English can hold the 
market, as the Ajnericans simply go in for making artistic 
furniture, independent of such styles." 

Another merchant in Johannesburg said at a Chamber of Com- 
merce meeting that English wood was not properly seasoned, 
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except in the higher grades. It warped and cracked, and articles 
frequently had to be re-made here in consequence. He added 
that the American wood was subjected to hydraulic pressure. 

Durban dealers agree that while American furniture is 
cheaper, the English is better. The latter is bought by the man 
in search of substantial furniture, and the former by the one who 
thinks of little save price. But the Americans are beginning to 
encroach on the English ground. The English manufacturer 
ought to buy samples of the American cheap furniture now in 
great demand and endeavour to compete. He would find a big 
opening, and one that would keep his factory going. 

At the request of the inventor of a cleverly-designed folding Folding Ck>l- 
bedstead I made enquiries as to the prospect of the trade in ^f^?^*® ^^" 
folding bedsteads. I do not think there is a good opening for it 
at present in South Africa. The military used a large number 
of folding bedsteads in connection with their hospitals, &c., and 
now that the war is over they will probably be placed on the 
market, in which case the country will be well supplied for some 
time. 

FURNITURE AND CABINETWARE. 
Imported into Cape Colony. 



1887. 1888. 1897. 
& £ £ 
From United Kingdom 65,254 83,586 319,626 
From Germany ... 1,597 2,795 29,098 
From United Statee ... 1,841 6,237 40,640 
Out of totals of ... 69,856 94,900 402,240 


1898. 
& 

267,044 
24,564 
36,912 

337,952 


1900. 
£ 

183,421 
10,897 
21,020 

222,826 


1901. 
£ 

222,873 
20,606 
29,261 

280,963 


Imported into Natal. 

1887. 
£ 


1901. 
£ 




From United Kingdom 

From Germany 

From United Statc.4 

Out of totals of 


... 21,747 
... 1,041 
... 2,842 
. . . 26,625 


83,058 

4,651 

10,390 

103,066 
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SOUTH AFRICAN CUSTOMS TARIFFS, RAILWAY AND 
SHIPPING RATES, DISTANCES, &c. 



CUSTOMS UNION TARIFF. 

The parties constituting the South African Customs Union are : — 
The Colony of the Cape of GNxxi Hope including following territories : 

1. Transkei, including Gcalekaland. 

2. Tembuland, induing Emigrant, Tembuland and Bomvanaland. 

3. Territory and District of Port St. John's. 

4. Pondoland, including East and West Pondoland. 

5. Griqualand East. 

6. Walfish Bay. 

The Orange River Colony. 
The Colony of Natal. 
The Territory of Basutoland. 

The Territory of the Bechuanaland Protectorate under the direct administrative 
control of the High Commissioner. 



CIJISS I.— SPECIAL RATES. 



Article. 



1. Ale, Beer, and Cider : all kinds of strength 

exceeding 2 per cent, of proof spirit (a) in 
vessels of not greater content than one 

Imperial quart per Imperial gallon 

(b) In other vessels, bulk or wood „ 

2. Acetic acid „ 

3. Animals, viz : (a) Mules and Geldings, and 

cattle for slaughter each 

„ (6) Sheep for slaughter „ 

4. Beads, known as ** Kaffir beads'* per lb. 

5. Bicycles, Tricycles and Velocipedes, including 

accessories per £100 

6. Blasting Compounds, including all kinds of 

explosives suitable and intended for blast- 
ing and not suitable for use in firearms ... per lb. 

7. Butter, Butterine, Margarine, Ghee, and 

other substitutes for Butter „ 

8. Candles „ 

9. Cement per 100 lbs. 

10. Cheese per lb. 

11. Chicory and substitutes for Coffee per 100 lbs. 

12. Coffee: (a) raw ' „ 

„ (&) roasted, ground, or mixed ,, 

13. Cocoa and Chocolate, unsweetened per lb. 

14. Cocoa and Milk, Chocolate and Milk, or 

Coffee and Milk „ 

15. Condensed, Desiccated, or Preserved Milk 

or Cream per 100 lbs. 
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Rate 




£ 


#. 


d. 





1 


6 





1 


3 





3 





1 


10 








5 











3 



12 10 



3 






3 





2 





6 





3 


16 


8 


6 


3 


16 


8 





1 





1 


4 


2 
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Articlk. 



Ratb. 



16. Coals, Coke, or Patent Fuel per ton of 2,000 Ibe. 

17. Confectionery : including Sweetened Cocoa 

or Chocolate, Honey, Jams, Jellies, Pre- 
servea. Sweetmeats, Candied or Preserved 
Ginger or Chow-Chow ; and all other 
kln& compounded, made or preserved 
with Sugar, but not including purely 
medicinal preparations properly classed as 
Apothecary ware per 100 lbs. 

18. Com and Grain, viz. : Barley, Maixe, Millet, 

Oats, Bye, Wheat, Beans, and Peas ; 
(a) in the Grain ; or (&) Crushed, 
Flak^ Ground, Hulled, Malted, 
Pearled, Split, or otherwise prepared, 
except Oats not in the Grain ana Bran „ 

(r) Flour Wheaten, or Wheaten Meal, in 

eluding PoUazd „ 

(NOTB.— Vide FreeLiMt and Article XV, 
of ConrentianJ) 

19. Dates „ 

20. Fish : Cured, Dried, Pickled, Preserved, 

Pressed or Smoked, not being of South 

African catching per lb. 

21. Fodder, viz. : Chaff, Hay, Lucerne, Oat-hay, 

and other Fodder, not otherwise described, 

but not including Bran per 100 lbs. 

22. Fruits: Preserved, of all kinds. Bottled, 

Tinned, or otherwise Preserved, including 

Pulp and Candied Peel „ 

23. Fruit : Dried, of all kinds, including 

Almonds and Nuts per lb. 

24. Ginger: Green and Dry „ 

25. Gunpowder and other Explosives suitable 

for use in Firearms „ 

(And 7i percent, ad valorem in addition.) 

26. Guns ana Gun Barrels, Firearms — 

(«) Single per barrel. 

(&) Double and other „ 

(And in either case 7J per cent, ad valoren^ 
in addition.) 

27. Meats : (a) Cooked, Dried, Fresh, Chilled, 

Frozen, Pressed, Pickled, Salted, Smoked, 
or otherwise Cured or Praerved, including 
Lard, Fats, and other similar substances 
and Soups, but not including Extracts and 
Essences or Fresh Beef, and Chilled or 

Frozen Fresh Beef per lb. 

(6) Fresh Beef, and Chilled or Frozen 
Fresh Beef „ 

28. Matches : (a) Wooden, in boxes or packages 

of not more than 100 matches per gross of boxes or 

packages 
In boxes containing more than 100 but not 

more than 200 matches „ 

And for every 100 additional matches in 

boxes or packages per gross of 100 

^' matches 
(*) Fusees, Vestas, or Wax Matches, or 
other patent lights used as such : 
In boxes or packages containing not 

more than 60 per gross of boxes or 

packages 



£ «. d, 
3 



18 9 



2 

4 6 

4 2 

1 

1 6 

18 9 

2 

2 

6 



10 
15 



2 

1 

2 

4 

2 



2 
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Abticle. 



Katb. 



28. Matches (li) — continued. 

In boxes or packages of more than 

50 but not more than 100 per gross of boxes or 

packages 
And for every 50 additional in the 

boxes or packages per gross of 50 

matches 

29. Ochre (commonly known as " Kaffir ochre ") per 100 lbs. 

30. Oils : (a) Not Essential, Perfumed, or Fish, 

in vessels of not less than one 

Imperial quart per Imperial gallon 

(2>) Essential or Perfamed per £100 

(<;) Fish Oil per Imperial gallon 

31. Picks and Hoes (Kaffir) each 

32. Pickles, Sances, Ohutneys, Chillies, and 

other Condiment per lb. 

33. Pistols and Revolvers each 

34. Salt: (a) Rock per ton of 2,000 lbs. 

(d) Common, not including refined or 

table salt „ 

35. Soap, not including toilet soaps and soap 

powders and extracts per 100 lbs. 

NOTI.— Vufe Arti4jle XVII. of Ckm- 
rention and section eight of Act JVo. 6 
of 1898.) 

36. Spices per lb. 

37. Spirits: (a) Perfumed per Imperial gallon 

(i) Liqueurs and Cordials exceed- 
ing 2 per cent, of proof Spirit, 

and Methylated Spirits „ 

(r) Other sorts, exceeding 2 per 
cent., but npt exceeding the 
strength of proof by Sykes* 
hydrometer, and soon in pro- 
portion for anygreater strength „ 
(Note. — The above rates do not apply to 
Spirits distilled from the proauoe of 
and in the Union. Vide Free List, 
Article No. XVI. of Convention and 
section three of Act No. 8 of 1897.) 

38. Sugar : (a) The produce of the cane, not 

refined, glucose, golden syrup, 
molasses, saocharum, and 

treacle per 100 lbs. 

(fi) Not cane, and all refined sugars ;, 

39. Tallow and substitutes for tallow ^, 

40. Tamarinds per lb. 

41. Turmeric „ 

42. Tea. 

43. Tobacco : (a) Cigars and Cigarillos „ 

(And in addition 7| per cent. 
ad tdlarem.) 
(h) Goorak or Oooracco and 

Hookah Mixture and all 

imitations or substitutes ... „ 

(e) Snuff „ 

(<n Cigarettes „ 

(e) Manufactured and Cut „ 

{f\ Manufactured but Uncut „ 

Ig) Not Manufactured but 

Stemmed „ 

(h) Not Manufactured and Un- 

stemmed Leaf „ 



£ s. d, 

4 

2 

5 

S 

20 

1 1 

6 

2 

5 

2 

5 

4 2 



2 
10 



15 



15 













3 
6 
4 
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2 
2 
1 
6 
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4 








4 








3 


6 





8 








2 


6 





2 
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Article. 


Rate. 








£ 


s. 


d. 


44. 


Vinegar : of standard strength, fit for 
immediate ase as such {ij!,j requiring 
no more than 40 grains of bi-carbonate 
of potash to neutralise one ounce 
troy)— 






















{a) In bottles or other vessels of the 












capacity of not more than one Imperial 












quart 


per Imperial gallon 





1 







(b) Do., do., in larfj^er vessels or in bulk ... 


ft 





u 


G 




(r) Concentrated Extract or Essence, of 












Greater stronslh than above 







3 





45. 


Vegetables : (a) Pickled, Pressed, or other- 


11 










wise preserved 


per lb. 








2 




(b) Onions, not preserved 

Wine : (a) Claret, not exceeding 20 \^t 


11 








1 


46. 












cent, of Droof spirit 


per Imperial gallon 





6 







(&) Other than (a) exceeding 2 per 










cent., but not more than '>() 












per cent., of proof spirit 


fi 





9 







(And in addition 7| per cent, ad 












valorem on all wines when im- 












ported not in wood.) 












(NOTB. — Wine eroeeding 60 per eent, of 


■ 










proof Spirit to be cla$$ed an Spirits,) 
Wood: (a) Unmanufactured (other than 










47. 












t€ak) 

(b) Planed or grooved (other than 


l)cr cubic foot 








1 














teak) 


»» 








n 




(r) Teak 


11 








3 



CLASS II.— FREE. 

The following articles shall be exempted from payment of Customs Duties 
on importation : — 

48. Agi'icultural implements and machinery, and all apparatus and plant usually 

and principally employed in farming operations. 

49. All raw produce of South Africa and animals bred in South Africa imported 

overland. 

50. All animals bred and articles grown, produced or manufactured within the 

Union, except : (a) Flour Wheaten, or Wheaten Meal, including Pollard, manu- 
factured from other than South African Wheat, as to which see Class I., 
item 18 (r), and Article XV. of the Convention ;i(6) Spirits distilled from the 
produce of and within the Union, if a Customs Duty be imposed under 
Article XVI. of the Convention. 

51. Ambulance materials imported by recognised Associations, Corps, or HospitaU 

lawfully established for instruction or drill in first aid to the wounded. 

52. Anchors and Chain Cables for the use of Ships, Tugs, or Lighters. 

53. Animals living, except Mules and Geldings, and Cattle and Sheep for slaughter. 

54. Arms, Ammunition, Appointments and Uniforms for the Regular, Military, 

Naval, or Volunteer, Imperial, or Colonial Forces of His Majesty. 
65. Asbestos Packing and Boiler Composition. 

56. Atlases, Chuts, Globes, and Maps. 

57. Bags for flour, Grain, Manure, Produce, Sugar, Wool, Coal, and Minerals, not 

including Paper Bags ; and Bagging and Sacking in the piece. 

58. Bands and Belting of all kinds for Driving Machineir, Binding Twine or 

Harvest Yam, Boiler Tubes, Bolting Cloth, and Mill Silk. 

59. Band Instruments and Stands the band fide property of any Government 

belonging to the Union, or of a Regular Military or Volunteer Corps, and not 
the property of individuals. 

60. Bones, Feathers, Ivory, Hair, Hoofs, Horns, Shells, Skins, Teeth, Wool, and 

other parts of Animals, Birds, Fishes, or Reptiles, not being Manufactured, 
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Polished or farther Prepared than Dried and Cleaned, bat in their Raw and 
TJnmannfactared state. 

61. Bookbinders* Reqoisites, consisting of Boards, Cloth, Leather, Marble Paper, 

Skin, Thread, Tape, Vellom, Webbing, and Wire. 

62. Books and Mosic, Printed, inclading Newspapers and Periodicals, not being 

Foreign anaathorised Prints of any British or South African Copyright WorC 
68. Bottles and Jars of Common Class or Earthenware ; empty or imported full 
dl any article liable to a rated duty and Bottles empty, commonly used for 
Aerated Waters. 

64. Boxes, Empty, Cardboard and Wooden, pat together or in pieces or shocks : 

for Packing. 

65. Brass and Copper, and Composition Metal in Bars, Ingots, Plates, and Sheets ; 

Plain, including Perforated, but otherwise Unmanufactured. 

66. Bullion, Coin or Specie. 

67. Carriages, Carts, Waggons, and other Wheeled Vehicles. 

68. Church Decorations, Altars, Bells, Fonts, Lecterns, Pulpits, Organs, Plate or 

Vestments, and Illuminated Windows imported by or lor presentation to. 

69. Coir, Candlewick, Cotton, Flax, Fibre, Flock, Hemp and Jute : Baw, Waste, 

or Unmanufactured. 

70. Consular Uniforms and Appointments and Printed Official Consular Stationery. 

71. Cork Dust, Paper Shavings, Sawdust, Husks, and other waste substances 

intended and suitable for use only as Packing Material. 

72. Corks and Bungs. 

78. Cups, Medals, and other Trophies imported for presentation or presented as 
prizes at examinations, exhibitions, shows, or other public competitions, for 
excdilence in art, bravery, good conduct, humanity, industry, invention, 
manufactures, learning, science, skill, or ^rt, or for honourable or meri- 
torious public services ; provided that such articles shall on importation or 
delivery free from the Customs bear engraved or otherwise indelibly marked 
on them the name of the presenter or presentee and the occasion or purpose 
for which presented. 

74. Diagrams, I^igns, Drawings, Models, and Plans. 

75. Diamonds and other Gems or Precious Stones in their rough state. 

76. Dye-Nuts, Oambier, Myrobalans, Sumach, Valonia, and other Dye Stuff : for 

Leather. 

77. Engravings, Lithographs, and Photographs, and enlargements or reproductions 

of the same. 

78. Fire Escapes and Fire Hose and Hose Reels. 

79. Fire Clay, Terra Alba, and Fire Bricks. 

80. Fish, fresh, and Fish Ova ; also Dried, Cured, or Salted Fish, and Raw Fish 

Oil of South African catching. 

81 . Fruit : Fresh or Green, including Cocoa Nuts. 

82. Fruit and other produce, driers, or evaporators of. 

83. Glue. 

84. Guano and other substances, Animal, Mineral, or Vegetable, Artificial or 

Natural, suitable for use as Fertilisers or Manures. 

85. Hair-Cloth and Springs for Furniture. 

86. Ice. 

87. Iron and Steel : Angle, Bar, Channel, Hoop, Rod, Plate, Sheet or T ; Plain, 

including Perforated and Galvanised : Hough and Unmanufactured ; not 
including Corrugated Sheets. 

88. Lead : Bar, Pipe, and Sheet. 

89. Leather : Patent, Enamelled, Roan, and Morocco, and Pigskin, in the piece. 

90. Life-Boats, Belts and Buoys, and other Lif e-Saviog Apparatus imported by any 

recognised society. 

91. Machinery fitted to be driven by Cattle, Electric, Ghis, Heat, Hydraulic, Pneu- 

matic, Steam, Water, or Wind Power, including Spare Parts, and Apparatus 
^d Appliances used in connection with the Generating and Stcring of 
Electric Power or Gas, but not including Electric Cable, or Wire, or the posts 
for carrying the same, and not includSig Lamp-posts, or Lamps, or their 
Fittings. 

92. Metal of all sorts in Bars, Blocks, Ingots, and Pigs, for Founding, not elsewhere 

described. 

93. Mining Buckets, Skips, Trucks, and Tubs : Wheeled or otherwi e ; for Hauling 

Minerals or Ores on Rails or Wires. 

94. Packing or Lagging for Enranes and Machinery. 

95. Paper for Printmg Books, Pamphlets, Newspapers, and Posters, or for Litho- 

graphic purposes. 

8«A. K 
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96. Paintings, Piotures, Picture Books, and Etchings. 

97. Pipes, loping, and Tubes of Earthenware or Metal of all kinds, for Gai 

drainage. Sewerage, Irrigation, Water Supply, or Pumping, not indndlni 
Downpiplng and Guttering, or Cocks and Taps. 

98. Potash and £>da. Carbonate, Bicarbonate, Caustics, Crystals, and Silkmte. 

99. Printing and Lithographic Inks. 

100. Printing, Lithographing, Paper Cutting, Folding, Numbering, and Perf<»atin| 

Machines or Presses, Blocks, Formes, Fonts, Plates, BollerB, Stones, and Type 
and other Apparatus suitable only for use in the Bookbinding or Printing 
Industries. 

101. Public Stores, imported or taken out of bond by, and hand fide for the sole and 

exclusive use of, the Oovemment of His Britannic Majesty, or the GoTent 
ment of any Colony, State or Territory belonging to the Union, prorided thai 
a certificate be delivered to the Customs given under the hand of a principa] 
Imperial, Military, Naval, Civil, Commissariat, or Ordnance 8e<»etaiy oi 
Officer, or under the hand of a Secretaiy to any Government within the 
Union, setting forth that any duty levied on suc^ Public Storea would be 
borne directly by the Treasury of his Government : and proTided, farther, 
that no portions of such Stores, used or unused, shall be sold or otherwiK 
disposed of so as to come into the possession of or into consumption by aaj 
parties not legally entitled to import the same free of duty, until the intoitioi 
so to sell or dispose of the Stores shall have been notified to the principa] 
Officer of Customs in the Colony, State, or Territory where thej were fM 
imported, to whom the duty leviable according to the tariff then in focoe 
shall be paid by the (Government selling or disposing of the Storea. 

102. Railway Construction or Equipment requisites, such to mean the following :— 

Rails, Sleepers, Fastenings for Rails or Sleepers, Girders, Iron Bridge Work, 
Culvert Tons, Locomotives, Tenders, Ballast Trucks, Gooda WaoKom, 
Carriages, Trolleys, Engine Water Tanks, Turn Tables, Permanent orFixad 
Signals, and Weighbridges. 

103. Rattans, Cane, and Bamboo, Unmanufactured. 

104. Resin and Carbonate of Ammonia. 

105. Saddle Trees. 

106. School Furniture and Requisites ; being all Articles certified by the Seperln^ 

tendent-Gcncral of Education or any Official appointed for that pnrpoie 
in any Colony, State or Territory in the Union, to be for use in anj DchooL 

107. Sculpture, including Casts or Models of Sculpture. 

108. Seedji, Bulbs, Plants, and Tubers for Planting or Sowing only, nnder aiioh 

regulations as regaitls edible kinds as the Customs Authoritiea nMij impoae 
to safeguard the Revenue against diversion into oidinaiy consumption. 

109. Sheep Dip, Sheep Dipping Powders, Materials suitable only for Dip, and 

Dipping Tanks. 

110. Specimens illustrative of Natural History. 

111. Sprayers and Sprinklers and other Apparatus for Destroying Pests or Dfaeaaes 

in Stock, Plants, or Trees. 

112. Staves. 

113. Steam Launches, Tugs, and Lighters : provided that when condonned or landed 

to be broken up, Duty shall be paid at the Customs on the Hull and all 
Fittings according to the Tariff that may then be in force. 

114. Sulphur ; substances for destroying pests or diseases in stock, plants or trees ; 

and disinfectants. 

115. Thread : boot and shoe makers', saddlers* and sailmakers*, and seaming twine; 

116. Tin and zinc : bar, plate or sheet, plain or perforated, but otherwise nnmann* 

factured. 

117. Telegraphs and Telephones : materials and instruments for use in ooostmctian 

and working of telegraph and telephone lines. 

118. Tobacco the produce of South Africa, imported overland. 

119. Tramway construction requisites, such to mean tlie following : — Bails, eleepen. 

fastenings for rails or sleepers, iron gates, girders, iron bridge work ^^ 
culvert tops. 

120. Vaccine virus and toxin. 

121. V^etables, fresh or green, but not including potatoes or onions. 

122. Water-boring apparatus. 

128. Wine presses ana wine pumps. 

124. Wines, Spirits, and B^r imported direct or taken out of bond by, and for the 
sole use of. Commissioned Officers serving on full pay in the regular IGlitaiy 
or Naval Forces of His Britannic Majesty, subject to such regulatioiia •■ the 
Customs may make for the due protection of the Revenne, provided that if 
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any rach liqnon shall be sold or otherwise disposed of to or for coDsamption 
by any other person not legally entitled to import the same free of duty 
idthont the dnty being first paid thereon to the Customs aocording to the 
tariff then in force, then they shall be forfeited, and the parties knowtiigly 
disposing of such liquors or into whose possession the same shidl knowingly 
come shall be liable to such penalties as may be prescribed by law. 

125. Wool, straw, hay and forage presses. 

126. Wire and wire netting for fencing : droppers, gates, hurdles, posts, standards, 

strainers, staples, stiles, winders, and other materials or fastenings of metal 
ordinarily used for agricultural or railway fencing. 

127. Wire rope. 

CLASS. IIL-^ENERAJi : Ad Valorem 7) per eeni. 

128. All Goods, wares or merchandise, not elsewhere charged with duty and not 

enumerated in the Free List, and not prohibited to be importea into the 
Union, shall be liable to a duty of 7| per cent, ad valorem. 

(Note. — Vide Article XVIII. of Convention, and sections five, six and 
seven of Act No. 6 of 1898.) 

CLASS IV.— SPBCIAL : Ad Valorem 20 per cent. 

The following articles shall be liable to a duty of 20 per cent, ad valorem :— 

129. Blankets and sheets or rugs, cotton or woollen, or manufactures of cotton and 

wool, commonly used as cotton or woollen blankets or rugs, the single article, 
in pairs, or in &e piece, and coats, jackets or other apparal made A blanket- 
ing or baife. 

130. Bon-bons, surprise packets and crackers, and other similar fancy confectionery. 

131. Cards, playing. 

132. Carriages, carts, coaches, waggons and all other wheeled vehicles intended for 

the conveyance of persons or goods ; including finished or fashioned parts 
thereof, not being metal parts not usually made in the Union, but required 
in the manufacture of wheeled vehicles therein : but not including bath 
chairs, perambulators, toy carts, store trucks or barrows. 

183. Extracts and essences of all kinds used as food, fiavouring or perfumery, 
including saccharine. 

134. Fireworks of all descriptions. 

136. Medicinal preparations, not being drugs for dispensing purposes. 

186. Perfumery, cosmetics, dyes, powders and soap, or other preparations for toilet 
use and soap powders and extracts. 

137. Shawls. 

188. Soup, concentrated or desiccated. 



CUSTOMS TABIPP.— TEANSVAAL. 

Art. 1. — ^All goods imported across the border are liable, save special clauses in 

this law, to an import duty of 7| per cent, on the value, which, for the purposes of 

clearing and payment of the saia import dutv, must be the real current or caah 

market value of the articles lying ready packed for transmission at the place where 

same may be bought or obtained, with a view to importing them into this Colony ; 

and in case such articles have been imported directly from places in States, 

Provinces and Colonies acroas the sea, not in South Africa, twenty (20) per cent. 

, must be added to the value as mentioned above for clearing and paying duty (in 

this value is to be included all packing which is being sold with the articles, such 

as bottles, tin and iron boxes, casks for cement and liquids, paper boxes, trunks, 

and such like) ; with the exception of the nndermentioneid articles, which are 

altogether free of duty. 

(iO All kinds of live stock. 

(b) Bank notes and other paper currency and coins which are allowed as legal 

tender in this State. 
(O Beading and music books, maps, and printed school requisites, newspapers, 

pamphlets, and periodicals. 
Id) Articles obtained in hunting outside the country. 

[e) Products of and cattle bred in the Orange Free State and the Province of 
Mozambique, imported under certificate of ori£^ of Landdrost, Resident J.P., 
or Consul. 

K 2 
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(/) Waggons and Tehicles in the use of peracms Tidting this Colony mud ictiixii< 
ing with same, as well as those in tne use of penons coming into this Stall 
with their farming appliances and stock with the intention of settling here, 

(^) Tree^ flower, and vegetable seed& All seeds for agricoltoral porposea, tnbn 
and bnlbs (fruits grown in the soil), especially imported 07 fitfmen, fia 
sowing or plantings under sworn declaration made before a J.P. or a Cnstoni 
collector, except such tubers and bnlbs as are speciallj charged in this Law, 
and such seeds as are imported for consumption. 

(A) Second-hand furniture and tools of mechanics and peraons fmnting to raridi 
in this Republic. 

(i) Unworked or alluvial gold from neighbouring gold-prodncing States. 

(j) All outside packing not sold with the goods and not imported for mJc, but tc 
protect the goods in transmission only. 

(h) Public Stores, imported or taken out of bond by, and band JSde tor the iok 
and exclusive use of the Government of His Britannic Majeatj or tbi 
(Government of any Ck)lony, State or Territory in Soath Africa, provided 
that a certificate be delivered to the Customs given ander the hand of s 
principal Imperial, Military, Naval, Civil, Commissariat or Ordnam 
Secretary or Officer, or under the hand of a Secretaiy to anj GoTemmeat 
as aforesaid, netting forth that any duty levied on such pnbUc stores wosld 
be borne directly by the Treasury of his Government : and provided farther 
that no portion of such stores used or unused shall be sold or otherwiie 
disposed of so as to come into the possession of or into consumption by any 
parties not legallv entitled to import tlie same free of daty, nntil the inten- 
tion so to sell or dispose of the stores shall have been notified to the principal 
Officer of Customs in this Territory, to whom the duty leviable according to 
the tariff then in force shall be paid by the Government selling or HiyiMfi| 
of the stores ; Wines, spirits, and beer imported direct or tskken oat of bond 
by, and for the sole use of, Commissioned Officers serving on full paj in the 
regular Military or Naval Forces of His Britannic Majesty, subject to sach 
regulations as the Customs may make for the due protection of the Bevenne, 
provided that if any such liquors shall be sold or otherwise disposed of to 
or for consumption by any other person not legally entitled to import the same 
free of duty without the duty being first paid thereon to the Custani 
according to the tariff then in force, then they shall be forf^ted and the 
parties knowingly disposing of such li<iuors or into whose possession the 
same shall knowingly come shall be liable to such penalties as may be 
prescribed by law : and provided further that until otherwise <"M^^*i*ii 
Articles commonly known as *' Canteen Stores " imported or taken out of 
bond for the sole and exclusive use of His Majesty s Militaiy Forces may 
under the foregoing conditions be admitted free of duty. 

Abt. 2. — All machinery without exception and fencinff wire, iron pdes and all 
other material exclusively required for fencing in farms and grounds shiQl be salneot 
to an import duty of 1| per cent, on the value, which shaU be calcnlated acc owl iag 
to the standard laid down in Art. 1. 

All appliances exclusively used for the production or transmission of mechsnical 
or electrical power. 

All machinery exclusively intended for crushing and grinding ore, minerals snd 
agricultural products. 

All pumps exclusively used for industry and agriculture, with the ezoeption of 
hand pumps. 

All materials, machinery, and appliances exclusively intended for the senaratian 
of metals from ore and for the sorting and sifting of metals and ore, anofor the 
manu f acture of chemicals or acids necessary for gold extraction except snlpharie 
acid. 

All machinery and appliances exclusively used for removing or raising ore snd 
minerals, incluaing rails and trucks running only on rails. 

All metal and earthenware piping exclusively intended for taking water or 
tailings from and to gold and other mines, also for agriculture, and f6r diainsge 
purposes. 

All wheels and other appliances for raising and removing water and tailings snd 
other products of manufacture. 

All coring machinery and all machinery for working wood and iron. 

Telephone and telegraph plant and apparatus. 

All machinery for agriculture, trades and industry, such as reaping snd tfareddng 
machines, sawing machines, printing presses, kc. 

All supplementary and minor parts for the foregoing articles. 
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Big chaff cntten, chaff and wool proBses, and other appliances for manufactnring 
goods or products for trade or shipment. 

Abt. S. — The following articles are, in addition to the general import duty of 
7\per cent,, as mentioned in Abtiolb 1, subject to a special duty, specified after 
each article. For calculation of this special duty the inyoioe price or purchase 
price is taken, which must be the true current or cash market value as stated in 
Article 1: — 

All printed matter, with the exception of the articles made free under Art. 1 (c), 
with 100 per cent. 

The following articles will not be considered printed matter : pictures, chromes, 
illustrations, portraits, photographs, woodcuts, Christmas, New Yearns and Birthday 
cards, almanacs, diaries, commercial and pocket books with printed heads and 
dates imported for the trade, and the like, tnese being only subject to the general 
import duty mentioned under Art. 1. 

As the tariff of special import duty occurring in Law 4, 1894, has undergone 
several changes, the following tariff of special import duty with the chang^ up to 
date coming into force on the 1st of January, 1898, is here given for elucidation. 
Possible changes to be made by the GJovemment in the exemptions given below, 
will be published in the Staatseourant three months previously, and made known 
in good time. 

Specifications of the articles included are also given here, to serve as a guide for 
charging this special import duty on i^cles which may not be mentioned therein:-— 



Article. 



Special 
Import 
Duties. 



Articles, all preserved in sugar, as Jams, Preserves, ^tc, 

except M^,/S<20 Apothecary Wares or Medicines per 100 lbs. 

Apothecary Wares or Medicines, band Jide under 11 deg. 
Tralles, do not fall under the 40«. special duty. 
Articles, all, in which sugar forms an important ingre- 
dient, as Sweets, Sweetmeats, &c „ 

Articles, similar, in tins or not, as Tarts, Pies, Confectionery 

and Puddings „ 

Barley (seed) not Pearl „ 

Beads, all sorts per lb. 

Beer per gallon 

Bottles, empty, not including medicine bottles, and 
bottles not larger than J ^ttle (l-24th gallon) im- 
ported by apothecaries exclusively for medicines ... per dosen 

Butterine per 100 lbs. 

Cards, Playing, per pack of not more than 62 per pack 

Cartridges, filled for Breech-loading Guns per 1,000 

Cement per 100 lbs. 

Chaff „ 

Champagne or Sparkling Wine perg^on 

Chicory per 100 lbs. 

ChlUies „ 

Chocolate* „ 

Chutneys „ 

Cigarettes per 100 

For the calculation of Import Duty, it is taken 
that 600 Cigarettes do not exceed 1 lb. in 
weight ; in case of excess, duty will be reckoned 
in proportion. 

Cigars per 100 

Clothing, second-hand and imported for trade per Trousers, 

(Jacket or Coat 

Coal per 100 lbs. 

Cocoa „ 

Coffee, Ground, Boasted, Mixed, and any substitute for 

Coffee „ 

Coffee mixed with Milk „ 



£ «. d, 
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Abticls. 



Speciml 
Import 
Daties. 



Confectionery and dmilar articles per 100 lbs. 

Copper Wire, except for electric purposes or transmis- 
sion of poirer for minins per lb. 

Cycles (bi, tri, and other cydes and accessories) ad valorem 

Dagga per lb. 

DhoU per 100 lbs. 

Distilled Liquors, all, or Liquids, likewise Sweetened or 
Perfomeid Liqueurs and Cordials from 11-56° Tralies, 

Stxlncts of the neighbouring States and Colonies ... per gallon 
ed Liquors, all, or Liquids, likewise Sweetened or 
Perfumed Liqueurs and Cordials from 11-56° Tralies 

from oversea „ 

Distilled Liquors, all, or Liquids above proof or above 

56° Tralies „ 

All sweetened mixed Wines and Liquids may be 
examined or analysed, and any one found 
guilty of contravention may be punished in 
terms of this law. 
Dynamite and other explosive materials, at the most ... per lb. 

Fruits, Preserved and Dried per 100 lbs. 

By Dried Fruits are to be understood such fruits 
which, for preserving them, have had to 
undergo special treatment before drying. 

Ghee „ 

Ginger, Preserved „ 

Gold Wares ad talorem 

Gunpowder per lb. 

Guns per barrel 

Honey per 100 lbs. 

Jams and all other articles preserved in Sugar as Candied 
Peel, Sweetened Desiccated Cocoa-nut, Sweetened 
Fruit-pulp, Marmalade, Chow-chow, &c. (See 

Apothecary Wares.) „ 

Jellies, including Cakes and Powders. (See Apothecary 

Wares.) „ 

Jewellery ad valorem 

Kaffir Picks and Hoes ^ each 

Lead per lb. 

Livery Clothing, imported for trade per Trousers, 

(jacket or Coat 

Malt per 100 lbs. 

Margarine „ 

Matches, Wood or Wax Lights in boxes or packets, and 

not more than 100 in hoT or packet per gross boxes 

Matches, for every 100 or fraction of 100 contained in a 

box or packet per gross 

Medicines or Apothecary Wares {bond Jide) do not fall 
under the 40#. special duty. 

Mineral Waters per dos. bottles 

Oat (Seed]) Grain per 100 lbs. 

Oats, per bundle or bale „ 

Oils, perfumed under 11° Tralies. (See Specifications 

under Perfumery.) ad valorem 

Opium per lb. 

Perfumed Oils under 11° Tralies ad valorem 

PerfumeiT and Toilet articles under 11° Tralies „ 

By Perfumery and Toilet articles must be under- 
stood articles which are consumed (therefore 
not for use, as Brudies, Boxes, Shaving 
Brushes, &c.) 



£ #. d, 
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Abticls. 



Perfninery and Toilet — contimied. 

The following must be taxed amongst Per- 
fumery and Toilet articles, or as Distilled 
Liquids : — 
(Cosmetics. 
Hair Dres. 
Hair Oils. 
Hair Powders. 
Hair Restorers. 
Hair Washes. 
Skin Salves and Cream. 
Lip Salves. 

Oils, Hair and Scented. 
Peifumery Sachets. 
Powders for Scenting the Bath. 
Powders and Paste for Teeth. 
Powders and Creams for the face and skin 

(including FuUer*s Earth). 
Pomade. 
Scents, as Florida Water and Lavender 

Water, are above 5G*' Tralles. 
Scented Oils (see below). 
Shaving Paste and Cream. 
Tooth Paste. 
Tooth Powders. 
Tooth Washes. 
Toilet Paper. 

Toilet Powders and Creams. 
Toilet Waters. 

Waters for Perfuming the Bath. 
Waters for the Hair, Skin, and Teeth. 
All Toilet, Hair, and Tooth Waters, as well 
as Oils containing Alcohols, standard 
11° Tralles and higher, are taxed as 
Distilled Liquids. 

Pianos each 

Pickles per 100 lbs. 

Pies and similar articles „ 

Pistols per barrel 

Playing Cards, per pack of not more than 52 per pack 

Poles, Wooden, Tunnel and Wire, &c., imported from the 

^orth and North-west borders of the Republic each 

Preserves and all articles Preserved in Sugar, as Candied 
Peel, Sweetened Desiccated Cocoa-nut, Sweetened 
Fruit-pulp, Marmalade, Chow-chow, Preserved 

Oinger, &c. (See further Apothecary Wares.) per 100 lbs. 

Printed Matter adralorem 

Puddings, including Pudding Powders per 100 lbs. 

Revolvers per barrel 

&kuoes and Preimrations with Sauces per 100 Ibe. 

Shot (Lead) per lb. 

Silverware adralorem 

Snnlf per lb. 

Soap, Common, for household purposes, and Soft per 100 lbs. 

Soap, Perfumed, Toilet, and alt other kinds „ 

Soap, Powders and Extract, for household purposes, and 

Soft „ 

Soap, Powders and Extract, Perfumed and Toilet and all 

other kinds „ 

Sugar „ 



Special 
Import 
Duties. 



£ «. d. 
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Article. 



Snlphoric Acid per lb. 

Sweetmeats, and all articles in which Sagar fonns a 

principal ingredient. (See Specification of Sweets.) 
Sweetmeats, i^e,. Tarts, Pies, Confectionery, &c., in tins 

or not per 100 lbs. 

Sweets and Gonf eotioneiy and all articles in which Sugar 

is a principal ingredient, as Bonbons, Sweets in 

packets and similu" articles „ 

Tarts and similar articles „ 

Tea 

Tobacco, Manufactured, immaterial from where imported, 

not Cigars or Cigarettes per lb. 

Tobacco, Raw State, from abroad „ 

Tobacco, Raw State, in Leaves or Rolled, products of the 

neighbouring States and Colonies, and not excluded 

by Treaty „ 

Toilet articles under 11° Tralles. (See Perfumery for 

Specification.) adtulorem 

Uniforms, LiTcry and Second-hand Clothing imported per Trousers, 

for trade Jacket or Coat 

Yin^iar (Acetic Acid) per gallon 



Special 
Import 
Duties. 



£ #. 4. 
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CUSTOMS REBATES. 



GOVERNMENT NOTICE.— No. 803, 1901. 

Tbeasuby, Capb Town, 

Caps op Good Hops, 

7»th Mdroh, 1901. 

Under and by virtue of Section 5 of the Customs Union Tariff Act, No. 1, of 
1889, His Excellency the GoTcmor with the advice and consent of the Executive 
Council has directed it to be notified that on and after the 16th April, 1901, 
Government Notice No. 580 of the 17th July, 1899, shall be cancelled, and that on 
and after that date, Rebate of Customs Duty, to the extent shown in the Sohednle 
hereunto annexed, shall be allowed on Goods Imported or Warebonsedron Importa- 
tion into this Colony, whenever such goods shall be removed overland to any 
Colony, State or Territory outside the Customs Union, in accordance with tlie 
regulations from time to time prescribed in that behidf . 

By order, 

HENRY DE 8MIDT, 

Assistant Treasurer. 



Schedule. 

I. On all Goods, Wares or Merchandise chargeable with duty under the CnstoniB 
Amendment and Tariff Act of 1898, Classes I., III. and lY., Rebate shall be 
allowed to the extent of the difference between Uie duties specified in Schedule B 
to the said Act and a Transit Duty of three pounds sterling for every one handled 
pounds of the value of such goods, &c. ; and such Transit Duty of 8 per cent, md 
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valorem ahall be the ** duty less rebate ** to be paid on rach goods, ftc. ; except as 
to the foUowing articles, Tis. : — 

> Cigars, Spirits, and Wines, on which snch a rebate shall be allowed as to grant 
/ the Importer the option of paying the transit duty of 8 per cent., ad 

valormn^ or sixoence per ponnd weight on Cigars and sixpence per gidlon 

on Spirits and Wines ; 
Battery Cloth, Gauxe, Matting, Sieving and Screening ; 
Chain; 

Cranes, Elevators and Shears ; 
Crucible and Cupelling Furnaces and Cupels ; 
Electric Cable or Wire, and Posts for same and their fittings ; Lamp Poets 

(Electric) and their fittings; Lamps and Switches (Electric), not 

including Fancy or Omamentol Lamps, Switches and Fittings, for indoor 

lighting ; 
Felt, Covering ; 

Flour, Whcaten and Wheaten Meal, including Pollard ; 
Furnaces for Boasting Minerals ; 

Oas Pipes, Lamp Posts (Gas) and their fittings, including Lamps ; 
Gums of sll descriptions ; 
Hose, Steam, Suction and Armoured, for use in connection with Machinery, 

but not including Garden ; 
India Rubber for Machinery and Mining Apparatus and Appliances ; 
Lead Foil ; 
Machinery, including spare parts not enumerated in the Free List attached to 

the Customs Union Tariff, not being for domestic use ; 
Moulds, Ingot ; 
Mules and Geldings ; 
Ores and Minerals, Crude ; 
Plates of Iron and Steel combined ; 
Potatoes and Onions (not Preserved) ; 
Retorts ; 

Rivets, Bolts, and Nuts (Metal) ; 
Shafting; 

Steel and Iron Chimneys (Smoke Stacks) ; 
Tanks and Vats, suitable and intended for Mining purposes ; 
Tin and Zinc, in Blocks and Discs ; 
Tramway Equipment Requisites, such to mean the following :•— Cars, Trolleysg 

Watertanks, and Turntables ; 
\ Valve Hide ; 
^ Wire, Bells, and Gongs ; Signalling, for use in and about Mines. 

II. On all goods, articles, and things of eveiy description Imported or taken out 
of bond by or for the use of either of the Administrations of the Transvaal or 
Rhodesia, rebate of the whole Customs Union duty shall be allowed : — Provided 
that whenever such rebate be claimed a declaration under the hand of proper 
officers appointed by the Administrations of the said Territories shall be delivered 
to the Customs, showing that the goods, &c., are hon&Jide for the sole and exclusive 
use of one of these Administrations, and not to be sold or otherwise disposed of, 
and that any duties levied thereon would be borne directly and permanently by 
either of the Treasuries of the said Territories. 

III. On Goods imported through the Letter Poet, Rebate of the whole Customs 
Union Duties shall be allowed. 

IV. In case any goods shall be under-entered in value, whether or not they be 
specially-rated articles, the provisions of Section 5, Act No. 6 of 1898, shall apply. 



CUSTOMS UNION INSTRUCTIONS. 

Important to all Landing and Ouotoms Agents^ Importeri^ Merehantt^ 8tore»kooperM 
and Tradera or otken, who clear, $ell, ^Jfplyt or dsijkitek imported duty-paid 
goods from any one to any other Colony or Territory within the Union, or to 
whom euoh goods are d^irired or oonoigned within the Union, 

1. The South African Customs Union comprises the Cape Colony, Orange River 
Colony, Natal, Basutoland, and the Bechuanaland Protectorate under the direct 
Administrative Control of the High Commissioner. 

2. The Customs Union Regulations require that every person, without exception, 
who may sell or supply and despatch any duty-paid goodn w^ateoever (including 
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flour wheaten, and wheaten meal and pollard manofactored from other than Sofath 
.^hican wheat) — whether out of open stock, from bond or on Jint direct imporU^ 
tion — ^from any one Oolony or Territory to any other Colony or Territory for 
consumption within the Union, shall forthwith forward a form of Notice of siudi 
goods To the Principal Collector of Customs of the Colony, &c., from which the 
goods may be despatched, and shall also without delay forward a form of Adyioe 
direct to the Consignee in the Colony or Territory to which the goods may be 
removed for consumption. 

3. As regards Goods conTcyed by rail the Consignor should lodge the Notioe 
form with the Railway Officer where the goods are tendered for oonyeyance, the 
Railway authorities having undertaken to forward on to the Controller of Customs 
at Cape Town all such Notices received after completing the receipt for the goods 
at the foot of the form. 

4. Consignors are specially warned not to include on the above forms any 
animals b^ or goods grown, produced, manufactured or made up within the 
Union (with the exception of flour wheaten and wheaten meal, inclading pollard 
manufactured from other than South African wheat), nor raw produce of Africa or 
anv other dutv-free goods, or goods in bond ; but should state, on the parcels 
ticket, waybill invoice or forwarding note that such is the nature of the gooos. 

6. All quantities are to be given net on the forms, and the values to be shown 
are the Original Values at which the goods were entered for dutv at the Customs 
on flrst importation into the Union, and not the telling prices of the goods, {Am am 
erroneous impressUm jrrevails that the ralues shitwn may he disclosed to the 
purchasers or consignees, it is here explained that the Notices antl Declarations are 
treated by the Customs as entirely confidential^ and that no ralnes at all need he 
shown on the Consignees* Adrices.) 

6. Any officer of the Government to whom goods may be delivered to be 
conveyed, and who may grant the receipt for tho same, is authorised to attest the 
declaration of the Consignor on the above-mentionetl forms, and shall be deemed 
to be an Officer of Customs for that purpose. 

7. Forwarding Agents at inland railway termini arc not required to furnish the 
forms, that being an obligation on the Importer, Seller or Supplier of the goods 
alone. 

8. Persons who frequently despatch parcels of duty-paid goods of small value by 
post or otherwise, um\ who nhall have given an undertaking, in writing, to supply 
monthly a Scheduled Notice setting forth the net quantities and original values of 
such goods, will be relieved from supplying separate notices and advices for each 

' individual parcel ; but they should, in Ruch case, state, on the parcel ticket, way- 
bill, or forwarding note, and on the invoice for the goods, that they are included 
in the Monthly Scheduled Notice supplied to the Controller of Customs. 

9. When goods that are being despatched may have been imported from beyond 
the Union directly for removal to any other part of the Union, or are cleared from 
bond, the narticulais of the contents, values, &c., given on the Notice will of course 
correspond with such particulars on the Customs Bill of Entry. 

10. As regards goods dutiable under the Customs Union Tariff, that may be 
brought for consumption into any Colony or Territory from any other part oi the 
Union, the regulations require that the Consignee shall forward to the Principal 
Officer of Customs of his Government the Advice received from the Consignor of the 
goods ; and if no Advice shall have been received, the Consignee must, within 
24 hours, report the arrival of the goods without the Advice. 

11. Spirits and tobacco in its various forms of non-Union manufacture and 
spirits distilled from the produce of and in the Union imported into this Colony 
from other places in the Union are not to be delivered without special instructions 
from the Customs. 

12. Many of the Notices and Advices are found to bear only the signature of the 
Clerk who makes the declaration, without disclosing the name of the firm supplying 
them, and frequently, also, the name of the agent to whom the goods are sent to 
be forwanled is given, instead of that of the true consignee, whereby considerable 
confusion is caused and a proper check on the due supply of the documents is 
render^ impossible. It is toerefore necessary that the name of the real consignor 
and of the real consignee must in future be properly shown in every case on the 
above-mentioned documents. 

13. Certain consignors are found to include on one Advice form goods for which 
more than one Notice has been supplied, and tice rersd, which renders a proper 
check on the* supply of the documents impracticable and (except in the case of 
parcels and " smalls " of little value, for which Scheduled Notices are accepted) a 
separate Advice must be supplied to the consignee, corresponding in every item 
with each separate Notioe supplied to this Deixaitment, and vice f^ersd. 
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14. Under the Cnstoois Union Laws in force within the Union, non-compliance 
with the Begnlations is punishable by the imposition of a fine not exceeding £300, 
with or wit£>ot impriscmment, and all goods remoTod contrary to the reg^tions 
are liable to forfeiture, together with the Tehicles and cattle employed. 

15. These Penalties will va futntfre be rigidly en/areed throughout the .Unitm 
whenever the Notices and Advieet are not forwarded as abore indicated, and aU 
imported diUy^paid goods coming to hand in any of the above-mentioned Colonies or 
Swrritories withont Advices will be seized by the Authorities, 

16. These instnotions do not apply to any goods imported from plaoes beyond 
the limits of the Gnstoms Union (such as Rhodesia and the Transvaal) upon which 
the duties provided for by the Customs Union Tariff are to be paid and collected. 

17. The foil text of the Gastoms Union Begolations may be procured on 
application at any Custom House in the Colony. 

IN.B, — 2he fsfrms of Notice D, amd Adtioe jE, are Mainahle at the office of any 
Ciiil Qmmissioner, Magistrate or Larnddrost^ tmd at any Raihoay Station or 
Custom Housed 



BAILWAY BATES TO JOHANNESBUBa AND PBETOBIA 

PBOM FIVE POBTS. 

From Delagoa Bay to Johannesburg : 

Normal class per 100 lbs. 

Intermediate class 

Boagh goods class 

From Dda^oa Bay to Pretoria: 
Normal class ... 

Intermediate class 

Rough goods class 

From Durban to Johannesburf/ : 
Normal class ... 

Intermediate class 

Rough goods class 

From Durban to Pretoria: 
Normal class ... ... 

Intermediate class 

Rough goods class 

From Cape Tmon to Johanneeburg: 
Normal class ... 

Intermediate class 

Rough goods dass 

From Cape Town to Pretoria : 
Normal class .«• 

Intermediate class 

Rough goods class 

From Port Elizabeth to Johannesburg: 
Normal class ... 

Intermediate class 

Rough goods class 

From Port Elizabeth to Pretoria : 
Normal class ... 

Intermediate class 

Rough goods class 

From East London to Johannesburg : 

Normal class .. 

Intermediate class 

Rough goods class 

From East London to Pretoria : 

Normal class 

Intermediate class 

Rough goods class 



II 

i» 
II 
II 

II 

♦I 
II 

II 
II 
II 

II 
II 
II 

i> 

II 
II 

II 
>i 

11 

II 

ii 
II 

II 
II 
II 



II 
II 
i» 



#. 


d. 


7 





5 





4 


2 


6 


6 


4 


6 


8 10 


7 


8 


5 


9 


4 11 


8 


8 


6 11 


6 


4 


10 10 


8 


8 


7 


1 


11 


4 


8 


8 


7 


6 


8 


1 


6 


2 


5 


8 


8 


7 


6 


8 


5 


8 


7 


8 


5 


9 


4 11 


8 


2 


6 


8 


5 


4 



IMPOBTED PBODUOB LIBT. 



These Articles are only carried at the Intermediate Class Rate when packed in 
bulk, in bales, boxes, bags, kegs, &c, and not subdivided (i.0., in tins» packages, 
bottles, canisters, kc., packed in cases). 



Barley. 

Barley (Pearl). 

Beans. 

Bran. 

Buckwheat. 

Chaff (in bales). 

Flour. 

Forage (in bales). 

Grain. 

GroatB. 

Ground Rice. 



Hay (in bales). 

Hominy. 

Hops. 

Lucerne. 

Maize. 

Malt. 

Meal. 

Mealies. 

Middlings. 

Oats. 

Oat-dust. 
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Oat-hay (preaeed). 

OatmeaL 

Paddy (Coolie Bioe). 

Pearl Barley. 

PeaB. 

Peas (split). 

Potatoes. 

Bioe. 

Bice Floor. 

Bye. 



Sago. 

Sago Floor. 

Seeds (for cmshing for Oils). 

Semolina. 

Tapioca. 

Tapioca Floor. 

Tares. 

Vetches. 

Wheat. 



Ukdamagbablb Conditioks. 



Gkx)ds accepted onder these conditions are conveyed at the Bisk of the Owner 
in regard to damage or breakage. In order to secore their conveyance at 
the Intermediate Bate they most be declared on the Consignment Note as 
*« UndanuufMble." 

In the event of the Consignment Note not bearing the word " Undamageahle ** 
the goods will be conveyed at the Normal Bate, and no Bebate of the difference 
between the Normal and the Intermediate Bates can afterwards take place. 

No claims will be paid in connection with traffic carried onder these conditions, 
except for loss of the Gtoods. 



Bough Oooi>s Class.«43tation to Station Tsaffio. 

Goods accepted onder this Class are conveyed at the Bisk of the Owner, and 
most be consi^ed in qoantities of not less than 6 tons TIG, 000 lbs.). Less 
qoantities than 5 tons are chiurged at the Intermediate Bate, oiuess charging as for 
5 tons at the Boogh Qoods Bate amoonts to less. 

The Boogh Ooods Bates between Cape Ports and Johannesborg (Kaseme) and 
Pretoria inclode collection and delivery ; those to or from other Netherlands 
Stations only inclode collection or delivery, as the case may be, at Cape Ports. 



Dakobbous Ooodb Conditioks. 

Dangeroos Qoods, accepted for conveyance, are only so accepted and conveyed, 
sobject to the Laws, Bye-laws, and Begolations in force in the respective ooontries 
throogh which they are reqoiied to be conveyed. 

N Indicates Normal Class. 

I „ Intermediate Class. 

B „ Boogh Class. 

This daflsiflcation is also tn force between Mid Vaal Biver Bridge and Imperial 
Military Bailway Stations in the Transvaal for traffic from and to Stations other 
than the Ports. 



RHODESIA RAILWAY GOODS RATES. 

GOODS BATES TO AND FBOM STATIONS AND SIDINGS BETWEEN 

YBTBUBG AND MAFEKING INCLUSIVE. 

In charging Gkwds Traffic (Prodoce and track loads of Meat ezcq[>ted) from 
places Sooth of Viyborg to Stations and Sidings on the section of line between 
Yryborg and Mafeking inclosive, and vice rertd, the section of line Vryborg to 
Mafekinjg is treated as part of the Cape Government Bailways — t.s., the ordimuy 
0. G. B. rates are charged for the distance throoghoot. 
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THROUGH RATES TO STATIONS NORTH OF MAFEKING. 

The following rates are applicable in Through Booking to Stations north of Hate- 
king, with the exception that no leM charge is made than the ratei to Mafehing, 

For conYenience of reference the Through Rates from Gape Ports to Franoistown 
and Bulawayo are quoted for the undermentioned leading lines of traffic : — 





Frangibtown. 


Bates per 100 lbs. 


Per 
ton. 


L 

20/6 
18/7 
19/4 


M N 
16/21 11/4 




12/2 

10/10 

11/5 


P 

16/1 
13/9 

14/4 


Q 

12/6 
11/2 
11/8 


B 

13/- 

11/8 
12/3 


S 


T 


U 


Caoe Town 


10/9 
9/11 
10/8 


9/2 
8/6 
8/9 


112/3 
105/6 
108/1 


Port Elizabeth 

East London 

(BujSalo Harbour) 


14/7 
15/3 


10/2 
•10/8 








1 




BULAWATO. 


Bates per 100 lbs. 


Per 
ton. 


L 

23/8 
21/9 
22/6 


M 

18/8 
17/1 

17/9 


N 

13/1 
11/11 
•12/5 




13/11 

12/7 
13/2 


P 

17/7 

16/3 

16/10 


Q 

14/7 

13/4 

13/10 


B 

15/2 

13/10 

14/5 


S 

12/11 
12/1 
12/5 


T 

10/11 
10/3 
10/6 


U 


Cane Town 


136/9 
180/- 
132/7 


Port Elizabeth.^... 

East London 

(BnfFalo Harbour) 



The above rates include Collection at the Ports and Deliyery at Bulawayo within 
one mile of the Station, but are subject to the minimum charge for freight and for 
cartage. 

• Bates from East London Station are Id, per 100 lbs. less. 

L embraces : Goods carried at Ist Class rate over both the Cape and Rhodesia 
Railways, such as Billiard Tables, Clocks, Chemists* and Druggists' Sundries, 
Fancy Goods, Ornaments, &c., Pictures, Millineiy. 

M embraces: Goods carried at the 2nd Class rate over both the Cape and 
Bhodesia Railways, such as Clothing, Liquors (imported), Tools and General 
Goods. 

N embraces : Goods carried at the 3rd Class rate over both the Cape and 
Bhodesia Bulways, such as Cement, Printing Paper and Materials ; and the flow- 
ing, when of South African manufacture or produce : Aerated Waters, Bacon, Beer, 
Brandy, Butter, Cheese, Eggs, Tinned Fish, Hams, Jams, Poultry, Tobacco, Vinegar, 
Wine. 



embraces : — ^Agricultural Implements and Machinery. 
Spades and Shovels. 
Irrigation Machineiy and Plant. 
Baiihenware Pipes. 



Imported. 
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PemhraoeB:— 

Acid, Carbolic (South African), O.R. 

Asphalt Felting. 

Biscuits (South African). 

Blankets of South African manufacture. 

Buckets (Mining). 

Calcium Carbide. 

Candles (Imported). 

Carbon in oags for electric lighting 

purposes. 
Cigars and Cigarettes manufactured in 
South Africa of South African Tobacco. 
Cloth, Woollen (South African). 
Cloth, Woollen (South African), manu- 
factured into Garments. 
Coffee. 
Collodion. 

Confectionery (South African). 
Cyanide of Potassium, 
t Dynamite, one ton and over. 
Engines of all kinds, O.R., except for 
&ring, Com Qrinding, Milling and 
Agricultural purposes, of South African 
manufacture. 
Furniture, packed in cases, and parts 
thereof, made in South Africa of ^uth 
African wood, or of wood imported in 
its rough state. 

Note. — This rate does not apply to 
gUuSf marble, tiles or other similar 
parts of said furniture, which are 
chargeable sejHirately at \st Class 
rate. Nor does the rate apply to 
furniture imjnnied in pieces and 
put together in South J/rica : e.g., 
Fratnes imported in pieces for itp- 
holstering purposes will be charged 
in accordance with classification. 
Fuse (securely packed). 
Gelatine (Blasting), one ton and over. 



Girders, Undamageable. 

Guhr Impregne. 

Handles, manufactured from South 
African wood (owner's risk). 

Iron Wares made up in South Africa of 
Galvanised or Sheet Iron (when con- 
signed directly from the manufactory 
at owner's risk). 

Leather (South African), manufactured 
or unmanufactured. 

Lathing (Metal). 

Machinery of all kinds, O.K., except 
Agricultural, Dairy and Sheep Shear- 
ing (including Implements), Irrigation 
(including Plant), Boring, Com Grind- 
ing and Milling. 

Oatmeal in bags (Imported). 

Pipes, Cast Iron, Unoamageable. 

Renovator " QJB.D.** (South African). 

Roburite. 

Salt ) 

Soap V Imported. 

Sugar ) 

Tin wares manufactured in South Africa, 
when consigned directly from the 
manufactory at owner's risk. 

Tree Guards (Iron) Undamageable. 

Tubes and Piping, Undamageable. 

Undamageable Iron (except Galvanised). 

Veneer (Wooden). 

Waggon Jacks. 

Water Kegs (South African). 

Wheelbarrows of South African manu- 
facture. 

Zinc Ingots. 

Zincwares (South African), when con- 
signed directly from the manufactory 
at owner's risk. 



Q embraces : Galvanised Iron, Plain or Corrugated, packed in cases or secured 
by bands, Undamageable. 

R embraces : Timber, irrespective of length (except Rough Timber in 6-ton lots ; 
see " S "). 

S embraces : Rough Timber in Logs, Beams, Deals, Planks, Boards, or Laths, 
when in lots of not less than 5 tons. 

N.B. — If planed, grooved or tongued, " R " rate wiU be charged. 

T comprises : Produce of Foreign Countries and South African States other than 
those constituting parties to the South African Customs Union — i.0.. Wheat, Mealies, 
and Oats, Rye, Barlev, and similar Cereals, and for Meal, Flour and Bran. 

U embraces : BonA fide Produce of the States constituting parties to the South 
African Customs Union — i.^.. Grain, Cereals, Flour, Meal and Bran, Frait and 
Vegetables. 

t Dynamite consigned to Bulawayo. — In addition to railway carriage, a sum of 
1#. per ton is charged for conveyance of Dynamite from Bulawayo Station to the 
SicUng from which explosives traffic is delivered. 



TIMBER AND GALVANISED IRON. 

Timber and Galvanised Iron are conveyed over the Rhodesia Railways in local or 
through traffic at 8rd Class Rate plus 15 per cent., with a minimum charge of 
8#. w, per 100 lbs. from Vryburg to Bulawayo inclusive of cartage. 



GOODS RATES TO AND FROM STATIONS WITHIN THE TBANBVAAL. 

The Tbrongh Port Rate* per 100 lb*, between tbe ColonUt Porti and SUtiont In the Tnuuraal 
ue inibject to " B " Smalli ItAtes, mod the mlniDnm Charget of tbe Imperial Uilitaiy B«Uira7B in 
the TrsiuTaal kppeuing on pige lU. 



IHPEBIAL HiLITAET 

Railway Btationb in 

THE TRAKHV'AAL. 



Alkmfliiu ----.-..... 

Ayoch (TraniToat) 

Bslmorat 

Bank 

Barbciton 

Belfcrt 

Bohsbarg 

BronLhoTstaprult 

Bngipniit 

BalmuDtba 

Kenle Fabrieken 

Blandsfonteln 

Blandahoek 

BUndsrtvier 

Ttederikntad 

Godwiuirivier 

Oreylingstod 

HectorE|iniit 

Heiilelb«rg 

johuinesliurg (Kuerne) 
Job'bg (Bnuunf on tei ti). . . 

EaalfonleiD 

Eaapmiilden 

Klerkidorp 

Kllpri»iet 

Eoekemoer 

Komatipoort 

Kiaal 

Krokodilpoon 

Kromdrakl 

Kiugendorp 

lAnolaa^ 

Uac^adodorp 

HacbAvie 

Ifaiaubuig 

Meyerton 

Middelbarg (Tranavaal) 

Nataltpnilt 

NelipnifL 

Nooitgcdacht 

Olifantafontein 

OU&mtariTler 

Pakidekop 

Pan 

Flatrand 

Botcbebtraom 

Pretoria 

Buidfontein 

Beitfontdn 

BietTld 



Normal 'f!^" I Rongb 



7 10 
7 10 
9 10 



Pdbt Elixabktb. 



mediate I 
ClnsB. ^ 



'' mediate i! 
■ Class. " 



4 11 
4 II 
4 II 
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Goods Rates to 


AND PBOM Stations within 


THE Transvaal.— co»<ifiu«?. 






Cape Town. 


Post Elizabeth. 


East London. 


IMPEBIAL MiLITABT 

Bailwat Stations in 
THE Transvaal. 


















Normal 
Class. 


Inter- 
mediate 
Class. 


Rough 
Goods. 


Normal 
Class. 


Inter- 
mediate 
Class. 


Rough 
Goods. 


Normal 
Class. 


Inter- 
mediate 

Class. 


Rough 
Goods. 




8, dy 


8, d. 


8, d. 


8. d. 


8. d. 


8, d. 


8. d. 


8. d. 


8. d. 


Boodekop 


10 5 


7 9 


6 11 


7 8 


5 9 


5 1 


7 3 


5 4 


4 9 


Roodepoort 


11 


8 4 


7 2 


8 3 


6 4 


5 4 


7 10 


5 11 


5 


Schapenrust 


10 9 


8 


7 1 


8 


6 


5 S 


7 7 


5 7 


4 11 


Springs 


10 10 


8 1 


7 1 


8 1 


6 1 


5 3 


7 8 


5 8 


4 11 


Standerton 


12 7 


9 6 


8 1 


9 10 


7 6 


6 3 


9 5 


7 1 


5 11 


XJitkyk 


13 7 


10 4 


8 7 


10 10 


8 4 


6 9 


10 5 


7 11 


6 5 


Val 


12 1 


9 1 


7 9 


9 4 


7 1 


5 11 


8 11 


6 8 


5 7 


Van der Merwe 


11 11 
9 6 


9 1 

7 


7 9 
6 5 


9 2 
6 9 


7 1 
5 


5 11 

4 7 


8 9 
6 4 


6 8 
4 7 


6 7 


Yereeniging 


4 8 


Ylakfontein 


11 5 


8 7 


7 5 


8 8 


6 7 


5 7 


8 3 


6 2 


5 3 


Vlaklaagte 


12 4 


9 3 


7 11 


9 7 


7 3 


6 1 


9 2 


6 10 


5 9 


Yolksmst 


14 1 

15 5 
15 6 


10 8 

11 9 
11 10 


8 10 

9 6 

9 7 


11 4 

12 8 
12 9 


8 8 

9 9 
9 10 


7 

7 8 
7 9 


10 11 
12 3 
12 4 


8 3 

9 4 
9 5 


6 8 


Waterval Boven 


7 4 


„ Onder 


7 6 


Welverdiend 


11 9 


8 10 


7 8 


9 


6 10 


5 10 


8 7 


6 5 


5 6 


Wilffenrivier 


12 7 
IS 2 


9s7 
10 1 


8 1 
8 5 


9 10 
10 5 


7 7 

8 1 


6 3 
6 7 


9 5 
10 


7 2 

7 8 


5 11 


Witbank 


6 3 


Wonderfontein 


14 5 


11 


9 


11 8 


9 


7 2 


11 3 


8 7 


6 10 


Zandsprait 


IS 10 


10 5 


8 8 


11 1 


8 5 


6 10 


10 8 


8 


6 6 


Zaurfonlein 


10 10 


8 1 


7 


8 1 


6 1 


5 2 


7 8 


5 8 


4 10 



The Johannesburg and Pretoria Rates include Collection and Deliverj ; the other Rates only 

include Collection at the Ports. 



IMPERIAL MILITARY RAILWAYS IN THE TRANSYAAL. 

Rates added to those to or from Mid Yaal River Bridge in Through 

Booking. 

Table of Normal, Intermediate and Bough Goods Class Bates, South African Coal 
Bates, South African Produce Bates and minimum Charges between Mid Yaal 
Biver Bridge and the following Stations. 

(For conditions, see previous pages.) 



Stations. 




Alkmaar 

Avoca (Transvaal) 

Balmoitd 

Bank 

Barbcrton 

Belfast 

Boksburg 

8.A. 



rail Is 



e8 

a 

X2 






For conditions governing the application of 
these tariffs see page 141. 



#. d. 


8. d. 


8. d. 


8. d. 


7 4 


9 


3 11 


7 8 


3 9 


6 10 


4 7 


9 1 


3 6 


2 11 


1 11 


3 10 


2 3 


1 10 


1 3 


2 11 


9 2 


7 2 


4 9 


9 6 


5 6 


4 5 


2 11 


5 10 


1 4 


1 1 


8 


1 9 
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IVPEUAL UlUTABT lUlIiVATS HT THS TSAVSVIAI..— collt^UUd. 




BnkpBQ 

Bronkbontipruit .. 

BTDgHprait... 



D&lmanuthft 

EergteiPabriekvii ... 

ElanilafoDteiii 

IflandBbock 

ElandBrlTinr 

JfrederiluBtad 

Oodwiuuivier 

,Crejling»tjid , 

Beotonproil 

3e!delbe:S 

JohaiuieBbaif; (Bni 
Joh'bg (R&Eeme)... 

I^taUontein 

KaapmoSden 

Klerludorp 

Kliprlvier 

Koekemoer 

Sornktlpoort 

Knwl 

Xnilcodllpoort 

Kromdraai 

Krugeradorp 



Uacbftdodorp 

Machavie 

SlBraisburg 

MeyerWn 

Midtielbnrg (Transva 

llatBlspnilt 

JJelapriiit 

ilooltgedacht 

Olifaotsfontein 

OlilftnUrirter 

Paudekop 



Pan.. 
Flatrand... 



Pretorift 

HaudfoDteia .. 
Bietfontein .. 

Bfetrlei 

Boodekop 

!Boodepoort .. 
tlchapcnnut .. 

Springs 

^tondertoD 

"Uitkjk 



10 
10' 
10 



10 

10 

1 10 



■ luclndts Delivcij. 
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IKPEBIAL MiLITABY RAILWAYS IN TUB TRANSVAAL.— eOfUi9MMc2. 




Stations. 



Val 

Van der Merwc. 
•Vereeniging.... 

Ylakfontcin 

YlaUaagte 

Yolksrost 

Waterval BoTen 
Waterval Onder 

Welverdiend 

Wilgenrivier 

Witbank 

Wonderfontein .. 

Zandspniit 

Zaiirfont«in 



For conditions gOTerning the application of 
these tarifEs see page 141. 




* Minimum of £1 per consignment not applicable to coal from the Vereeniging 

Estate forwarded Soathwaids. 



L 2 
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TARIFFS, RAILWAY AND SHIPPING RATES. 151 



Ck>mmercial Trayellers, reg^rly and excluBiTely employed by a firm in that 
capacity, may be fumiahed with a pennit to trayel iBt Class (Weekly Ist Class 
Express Trains excepted) with 2nd Class ordinary tickets. The permit is ayailable 
for three months. Not more than three permits will be issnea to any one firm 
except on production of evidence satismng the General Managor that it is 
necessary to provide for a greater number of commercial trayellers. This concession 
does not apply to Commercial Travellers holding Tourist or Excursion Tickets, 
Annual or other Season Tickets, nor to managers, partners, agents, or resident 
representatives of firms who travel as Commercial Travellers. The concession is 
allowed on the Cape Government Railways only (Wynberg and Simons Town Lines 
excepted). 

Natal Bailwayn. — Commercial Travellers, on production of credentials, will be 
allowed double the weight of luggage granted to other passengers, and excess 
weights will be charged at half Paroeb Rates. 

Commercial Travellers* samples may be booked through to ultimate destination 
(mileage for branch lines being included in the calculation), but they must 
accompany the passenger, and not precede or follow him, to destination. In such 
cases travellers will be allowed to take their luggage away at Stations where they 
break their journey. 

Commercial Travellers on Cape Railways are allowed the free conveyance of 
double the weight of samples (including personal luggage) granted to other 
passengers, according to the cUut they travel — i.«., a Commercial Traveller, holding 
an official permit entitling him to travel 1st Class when in possession of a 



Commercial 

Trftveiler*' 

Tickets. 



Oommercial 
Timvellen' 
Luggage and 
Samyles. 



Commercial 

Trtvellen' 

Bamples. 



2nd Class Ordinary Ticket, will be allowed free conveyance of 200 lbs. 

Exception.— -In through booking with the Imperial Military Railways the 
weight allowed is governed by the class of ticket held — t.^., a Commercial 
Traveller holding a 2nd Class Ticket is only entitled to 150 lbs. free. 

Excess weight is charged at half Parcels and Passengers' Excess Luggage Rates, 
provided sucSi samples are bond Jide for display only and not for sale, and 
accompany the owner. 

Such luggage may be booked through to ultimate destination — mileage for 
branch lines being included in the calculation — but it must accompany the 
passenger, and not precede, or follow, him to destination. In such cases Travellers 
will be allowed to take their luggage away at stations where they break their 
journey. 

Any contravention by firms or their representatives of the conditions imposed by 
the Railway Department will result in tne forfeiture of all privileges granted to 
Commercial Travellers by the Department. 

The foregoing concessions are allowed on the Cape Government (Wynberg and 
Simons Town Line excepted) and Rhodesia Railways only on production of Depart- 
mental permits, and on the Imperial Military Railways in the Orange River 
Colony or the Transvaal on production of licences issued by the Government of the 
Orange River Colony or the Transvaal respectively, or, in case where no licence is 
required by law, on production of such other document as may be satisfactory 
to the Administration concerned. 

The Transvaal Customs Department requires that Ultimate Consignee's name. 
Post Office Box No., and address shall api>ear on all invoices to stations within the 
Transvaal in addition to the Forwarding Agent's name when so consigned. 
Merchants are therefore requested to supply this information on the consignment 
notes, otherwise goods cannot be accepted. 



ConeignmeDt 
Notes. 



Computation of Weight of Timber. 

Wood may be charged at the following computed weights or at actual weight, at 
the option of the Department : — 



DBSCRimON OF 

Timber. 

Boards^-- 

Ceiling 

Do. American . 
Do. Do. 
Do. Do. 
Do. Do. 
Do. Do. 
Do. Pitch Pine. 
Do. Red Baltic. 
Flooring 



Weight per 
Lineal Foot. 

Inches, lbs. 
..8X6 
X 6 
X 6 

X4} g 
}X4 3 
ft X4 ^ 
X6 § 
X 6 } 
X G 1 



Description of 
Timber. 



Weight per 
Lineal Foot. 



n 



Boards — Inches, lbs. 

Flooring IJ X 6 

Do. American and Red 

Baltic 1 

Do. Do IJ 

Do. Do 1} 

Do. Pitch Pine 1 

Do. Do 1 

Do. Do 1 

Do. Do 




n 
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CouPUTATiON OF WEIGHT OF TniBEn.-^cotUinued. 



Desgbiption of 

TiMBEB. 



Weight pee 
LiKEAL Foot. 



Board* — Inches. lbs. 

Flooring i X 4} * 

Do IJ X 4 f 

Do I X 4 i 

Deals— 
Ordinary 3 



Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Pitch Pine 3 



tJawn 3 

3 

Do 3 

4 

Do 4 

4 

Do 4 



Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 



3 
4 
4 

8 
8 



Oregon 3 

Do 3 

Do 4 

Do 4 



X 
X 
X 
X 
X 
X 
X 
X 
X 
X 
X 
X 
X 
X 
X 
X 
X 
X 



9 
9 

11 

11 
9 
9 

11 

11 
9 

11 
9 

11 
6 
8 
9 

11 
9 

11 



6 

6J 

7 

6} 
7* 

7| 

10 

91 
9 

lOJ 

11 

15 

15 

202 

9 
11 



Descbiption of 

TiMBEB. 

Boards — 

Hardwood 

Pine Boards 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Log» — 

Pitch Pine 

Teak Wood 

Stinkwood 

Oregon Pine 

Kharri Wood 

Jarrah do 

Iron Wood 

Cedar do 

Stringy Bark 

Other Heavy and Hard 
Woods 



Weight psb 
LiKBAL Foot. 




12 X 12 



Weight 

Bates for Smalli. 



Goods Rates. 

Goods consigned simply as " Sundries " are charged at the 1 st Class Bates. If, 
however, a declaration that the consignment contains no goods chargeable at 
1st Class Rates is made, the 2nd Class ^tes will be charged. 

All goods are charged at actual gross weight of 2,(HX) lbs. to the ton, or at 
computed or measurement weight, at the option of the Department. 

Small Packages of 25 lbs. and under are carried at Parcels Rates. 

The Rates over the Cape Government Railways (Moorreesburg and Cape 
Collieries Branches excepted) for Small Packages of Goods by Goods Train are aa 
follows (until the Class Rate actual weight amounts to more) : — 



Miles. 



I 1 to 12 

13 „ 25 

26 „ 50 

51 „ 100 

, 101 „ 150 

161 „ 200 

201 „ 250 

251 „ 300 

.301 „ 350 

j 351 ,, 400 

I 401 „ 450 

451 „ 600 

I 501 „ 650 

I 551 „ 600 

j 001 „ 650 

651 „ 700 

i 701 „ 750 

751 „ 800 

I 801 „ 860 

! 851 „ 900 

j Over 900 



26 to 50 lbs. 


61 to 76 lbs. 


76 lbs. and over. 


A 


B 


A 


B 


A 


B 


/r. d. 


«. d. 


9. d. 


s. d. 


*. <?. 


n, d. 


7 


6 


8 


6 


9 


6 


9 


6 


11 


6 


1 


6 


1 3 


9 


1 6 


9 


1 7 


10 


2 


1 


2 2 


1 1 


2 6 


1 3 


2 6 


1 3 


2 8 


1 4 


3 


1 6 


2 9 


1 6 


3 2 


1 7 


3 6 


1 10 


3 6 


1 9 


4 


2 


5 


2 6 


4 


2 


4 6 


2 6 


6 


3 3 


4 6 


2 3 


6 6 


3 


7 6 


3 9 


6 


2 6 


6 6 


3 3 


8 6 


4 


5 


2 6 


6 6 


3 6 


8 6 


4 6 


6 


3 


7 6 


4 


9 6 


6 


6 


3 


7 6 


4 


9 6 


5 6 


6 6 


3 3 


8 6 


6 


10 6 


6 


6 6 


3 3 


8 6 


5 


10 10 


6 


7 


3 6 


9 6 


5 


12 


6 


7 


3 6 


9 6 


5 


12 6 


7 


7 6 


3 9 


10 6 


6 6 


14 


7 


7 6 


3 9 


10 6 


5 


14 6 


7 6 


8 


4 


12 


6 


16 


7 6 


8 


4 


12 


6 


17 


8 



Miles. 



1 to 12 

13 H 25 

26 ,, 50 

61 „ 100 

101 H 1<>0 

161 „ 200 

201 „ 250 

251 „ 800 

301 H S60 

351 „ 400 

401 „ 450 

451 ,, 500 

601 „ 560 

561 „ 600 

601 „ 650 

651 „ 700 

701 „ 750 

761 „ 800 

801 ,, 850 

861 „ 900 
Over 900 
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*^ A " Smalls goyem classes 1, 2, 2a, 2b, 2c, and special rates for imported produce 
charged at 2d, per ton per mile. 

*' B " Smalls govern classes 2d, 3, C and its sabdivisions, and temporary special 
rate for Imported Produce charged at Id, per ton per mile plus terminals. 

When consigned from the Ports " in transit ** to the Transvaal rid Kimberley, 
Warrenton, Fourteen Streams, Stations Vryburg to Mochudi inclusive and vice 
versd, Smalls are charged over the Cape Railways as follows : — 

First-class traffic as '* A " Smalls. 

Second-class and all other traffic as ** B " Smalls. 

The particular rates for big cown^nmentt of different goods can be obtained on 
application to the Railway Ck)mpany s headquarters. 

The Department does not undeitake to carry packages of Machinery weighing Mudmmn 
more than 20 tons except by special contract and after sufficient notice, nor does it Weigbta ucl 
undertake to convey Timber exceeding 40 ft. in length unless in consignments of *^»"»«"*on* 
not less than 12 tons and subject to the before-mentioned conditions. 

Large packages in excess of the undemoted particulars are only conveyed by 
special arrangement. 

Maximum width at foot 10 ft. 

„ „ top •.• •.• ••• 6 ft. 4 in. 

,, neiguL... ... ... ... •/ XL. 

„ length (except Timber) ... 34 ft. 

The rates for, and the regulations governing, the conveyance of Empties over the Empties. 
Cape Government Railways (Moorreesburg and Cape Collieries Branches excepted) 
are as follows : — 

1. Returned Empties, — The following are carried free up to and including 
273 miles, viz, :— 

Bags (Grain, Chaff, Forage, Coal, Lime, Manure, Guano and Firewood). 
Casks (Beer, Brandy, Wine, Vinegar and Raisin). 
Boxes (Egg and Raisin). 
Hampers (Colonial Boot and Shoe). 
For any distance beyond 273 miles they are charged half 2d, rate. Minimum 
charge, 2d, 

The following are carried free : — 

Any Distance, — Bread, Butter, Butterine, CJheese, Fish, Ice, Meat, Milk, 

or Vegetable packages. 
On the Wynherg, Simons Totcn, and Uitenhage Lines. — ^Wine, Beer, 
Aerated and Mineral Waters, &c., bottles in baskets, or light 
skeleton boxes. 

Note. — ^The labels which the empties bore when last received full must be 
attached to them when consigned to be returned, and they must also be 
accompanied by a written declaration by the person returning them that they were 
received full by him per rail from the person to whom they are returned ; failing 
the observance of this condition the 3rd Class rate will be charged. 

Empties must be returned within a period of six months after they are forwarded 
full by rail, otherwise the 3rd Class rate will be charged for their conveyance. 

The Department is not liable for the loss of, detention, or damage to returned 
wrappers, boxes, or other empties carried free. Such returned empties are carried 
at owner*s risk. 

2. New and Other Empties sent to he Filled, — ^New and other Casks, Salt, Bark, 
or Manure Bags sent to be filled, if accompanied by a declaration by sender to the 
effect that they are to be sent, and that they will be returned by railway full to 
him by consignee, are conveyed free up to and including 273 miles, and beyond that 
distance are charged half 2d, rate. Minimum charge, 2d, 

Failing the observance of these conditions the 3ra class rates will be charged. 
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A Useful TAhle. 



PRO-FORM A ACCOUNT FOR 50 TONS OF MACHINERY AND (0B> 
GENERAL CARGO FROM LONDON OR LIVERPOOL TO JOHANNES- 
BURG. 

This will give a general idea of the charges placed on goods from the time th^ 
leave England until they reach Johannesburg. 

MAOHINEBT. GSNBBAIu 

M. G. & $. d. £ #. A 

Freight, 50 tons at 40x. and 52«. 6^ 100 137 10 

Plus 10 per cent, primage (returned in 18 months)... 10 13 14 

Insurance on £2,000 at 7jr. 6<i. per cent 7 10 7 10 

Entries 5 10 6 

Tamsit Duty, 1 per cent, on £2,000 Free. 20 

Wharfaffe, i per cent 5 6 

Forwarding and Agency, 1«. 6^. per ton ) o ir n e n a 

General CMgo, 2*. per ton ., f ^ l^ Q 5 

^^^G^S^^..:::::::::::::::::::::::::::- ^^^ o o 333 e . 

Transvaal Duty, 1| per cent £2,000 ) Differs 

Plus 20 per cent 400 ( 36 n according 

( to nature 

£2,400 j of Goods. 



GENEBAL CLASSIFICATION OP GOODS. 



y 



In order to secure oonyeyance at the reduced or ** South African " rate, goods for 
which *' Imported " and ^' South African " rates are in operation must, at the time 
o/fortcardinfft in the case of 

be accompanied by a dedaration on form 
obtainable at all Stations, in addition to 
the consignment note. 



Diflterential 
Railway Rates. 



(a) Produce defined in Clause 170, 



I 



Furniture and parts thereof, 

(c) Natal Sugar, 
and, in the case of 

(d) Other Produce or Manufactures, the consignment note must be endorsed 

** South African," 
otherwise the higher or '* Imported " rate is charged, and no rebate of the difference 
in carriage between *' South African " and " Imported " rate can afterwards be 
allowed. 

All Goods for which ** owner's risk " or " undamageable " rates are quoted, are 
carried at the owner's risk or " undamageable '* rate unless the sender at the time 
of consigning such traffic gives instructions in writing on the consignment note that 
he requires the goods carried at the risk of the Railway Department, when the 
higher rate authorised will be charged. 



Owner's Risk Rate. 
CInss. 
2 
2a 
2b 
2c 
2d 
S 
"A" in Transit 

Class C I 
Subdivisions of Class C ^ 
Truck Rate** ) 
I 
E 



Alternate Railway Risk Rate. 
Class. 
... •• • X 



N 

I 



The following Regulation will apply in the case of traffic consigned to Stations 
in the Transvaal and Orange River Colony : — 

Goods accepted under " undamageable "or " owner's risk " conditions are con- 
veyed at the risk of the owner with regard to damage or breakage. In order to 
secure their conveyance at the ^* undamageable " or '* owner's risk *' rate, they must 
be declared on the consignment note as ** undamageable " or " owner's risk." 

In the event of the consignment note not bearing the word ^* undamageable " or 
^owner's risk," goods consigned to Stations in the Orange River Colony and 
Transvaal will be carried at the higher or " Railway Risk " rate, and no rebate of 
the difference between the " owner's risk " and *^ Railway risk " rate can afterwards 
be allowed. 

No claims will be paid in connection with traffic carried under the *' undamage- 
able " or " owner's risk " conditions, except for loss of the goods. 

Articles marked * are not received unless securely pack^. 

Articles marked t are carried to Stations on the Cape Government and Rhodesia 
Railways at Owner s ^isk as " undamageable " unless consigned at Railway Risk, 
but when consigned to Stations in the Transvaal or Orange River Colony such 
articles must be declared on the consignment note as " undamageable " in order to 
secure their conveyance at the ** undami^eable " or ** owner's risk " rate. 

O. R. signifies Owner's Risk ; R. R., Railway Risk ; S. A., South African ; and 
E. 0. H. P., except otherwise herein provided. 

All Articles not enumerated charged 2nd Class rate. 



<jk>ods carried at 
Owner's Risk 
appUoableto 
IrafflcOonaigned 
to Statioiui on 
the Cape 
Oovemment 
and Rhodesia 
Railwayi. 
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GOODS PER 100 LBS. 



Onsge River 

Colony 

Classification. 



TVansTaal 
GUssiflcation. 



Natal Govern- 
ment Railways 
Classification. 



Miles. 


1 


2 


2a 


2b 


2c 


2d 


3 


Class C. 
Per ton. 




K. d. 


$, d. 


#. d. 


«. d. 


s. d. 


$. d. 


«. 


d. 


£ «. d. 


10 


3 


3 


3 


2 


2 


2 





li 


13 


25 


10 


9 


8 


7 


6 


5 





4 


2 11 


60 


1 5 


1 3 


1 2 


1 


10 


9 





7 


3 9 


100 


2 6 


2 3 


2 


1 10 


1 6 


1 3 


1 





5 10 


500 


9 2 


8 4 


7 6 


6 8 


5 7 


4 7 


3 


8 


12 6 


760 


13 9 


12 6 


11 3 


10 


8 4 


6 9 


5 


5 


1 12 11 


1,000 


18 4 


16 8 


15 


13 4 


11 1 


9 


7 


2 


2 3 4 



The " Through Rates " from the Ports to Stations in the Orange River Colony are 
shown on pp. 148 to 150. 

The letter " S " in the Orange River Colony Local Classification signifies that the 
Cape Local Classification applies. 

The " Through Port Rates," Normal, Intermediate, Rough Class, will be found 
on p. 144. 

Local Rates. — All Goods are conveyed at the rates indicated by the following 
letters : — 

N. Normal Class Rates. 
I. Intermediate Class Rates. 

R. Rough Goods Class Rates in lots of 5 tons and over. 
P. South African Produce Rates. 
S. Special Rates. 

Similar to " Through traffic between Cape Ports and Stations in the Transvaal.** 
N, normal class ; I, intermediate ; R, rough. 



Rhodesia Rail- 
way Co's. 

Classification. 



NATAL GOVERNMENT RAILWAYS. 
For Goods per 100 lbs. 



Miles. 


Normal. 


Inter- 
mediate. 


Rough. 


10 
25 

50 
100 
400 


s. d. 
6 
8i 

lOf 

1 8 
6 8 


s. d. 
4 
5| 

8} 

1 2 
4 5 


s, d, 
3 
4J 
6} 
llf 
3 10 



The '' Through Rates " from the Ports, the rates from Stations other than the 
Ports, and the local charges on the Rhodesia Railway are given on p. 142. 
," When no notification is given in the Rhodesia Railway Classification the Cape 
Local Classification obtains. 



TAEIFFB, RAILWAY AND SHIPPING BATES. 

OENERAX CLASSIFICATION OF GOODS. 





fill 

11! 


I. M. Rlyg. 
intheO.K.C 

Cape 
Stations. 


11 
1 


it 
111 


Betoaiks. 


11 

Is 




1* 


3=^ 

MM 
1° 


Acid ol all kinds, except 
Vinegw, Tartaric, Citric 
■Dd Acetic Add. 

Acid. Acetic (esceptGlaoial 


2 
2b 

2 
2b 

C 
» 
3 

S 

9 

2a 

1 


2 
Sb 
2 

3 

2b 

3 

8 

3 

2a 
1 


1 

2 

2b 
2 

a 

2b 

c 

3 
3 

S 

3 

- 
1 


1 

2 

P 

S 

3 

a 
I 


N 

N 
N 

I 

N 
N 
N 
N 
N 
N 

N 

I 

N 

I 

N 


See Dangeroas 
Goods ConditloDS. 

SeeUudunageable 
Conditions. 

SeoUndamageable 

Conditiona. 


" 


„ „ Imported,whcn 

in tin drunu, safely 
Btoppered. 
„ Sulphuric, in 2-ton 
lots, when packed 

tions, p. HI, 0. B. 

eigmnentsof notless 
than 10 casea. when 
packed in accord- 
ance with Exploeive 
BcgulaUoiiH, p. 141. 

tdUceaoCSOOTDilcaaDiI 
OTer,theC. 0. B.,and 
Thro' Port raW is 2nd 
Class less 26 per cent. 


» 






Aerated Waters, S. A. 

AgricultDriLl Inplementa... 


2 






















Ammooift Cyllndore, re- 
turned empty. 


S 














Chemists' Sundries, ua- 
lesB accompanied by a 
Declaration that pack- 
chargeable at Ist Class 
rate, when the 2nd Clsss 
nte wlil be charged. 





OBSEKAL CLUSIFICATIOH of aoOD6.—^(mti»ued. 



I. H. BITS. 
Id the 0. B. C. 

C*pe 

StAtiona. 



as 



=1 



11 .- 



H 



AquafoTtU 

Amiwruot 

Aabeetes 

AsbeitoB in tho rough, in 
tnkfrt. and packing. 

jUphnlt 

Axe Heads and Handles... 
Ailoiuid Azie Boxes 



Bagatelle Tables and Fit. 
tingi.* 

Bhks. canvas, Icnther, paper 
Bag*. coa],grsiii,floiii,and 

sugar, and wool padu 

ami bngB. 

Baking I'oivder.S.A. 

Baluatcra, iron 

BarlronJ 

Bark (not apotb^carj ware) 

Barley, Imjiorted 

BaromeWrs 

BaiT«l«, Casks, and Tnba... 

Basic Blag '. 

Bating 

Basket Wore 

BathBricka 

Bath Chain, other Chain 

Baths 

Batteries, Telegraph or 
Bleetiic. 

Beads 

Beadinga and Mouldings... 

Beans, ImjjCirti^il 

Bedsteads, HetaJIIc, loose 
and in canvas. 

Bedsteads, properly en- 
closed in cases or crates. 

Boer, 8-ft 



Not otherwise men- 
tioned, M. 
Asphalt. lelt, L 

See Dmlamagefthle 
CondilioDB. not 
being component 
(larta of machl- 
ner; or tip trucks. 



When not packed, 
or packed in can- 
vas, not conv^ed 
hj goods train. 



TARIFFS, RAILWAY AND SHIPPIN& BATES. 





- 8. - 


in'the'o.fLC. 




.s 




ll 






Stations. 


jj 


fill 

illi 

18. " 


Bemarks. 










s 


Ss 




^5 






Belting (not for machinery) 


_ 


_ 


_ 


~ 


V 




1 


Beniine, Benwline 


- 


— 


— 


— 


K 


See Dangerous Con- 
ditions. 


8 


Billisjd Tables and Fit- 
Bird Cagex, Bird S«ed 


1 


1 


1 


- 


N 


1 


_ 




_ 


_ 


N 






Bisonitii. 8^ 


3b 


ib 


2b 


2 


N 


Imported. 




Bittew 










N 




1 


Bitumen, 8A 


3 


7 


3 










Btanketa of S.A. mannfac- 


2b 


2b 


2b 


3 


N 


Imported. 




tntc 
















BlMtang Gelatine,' one ton 

and over. 
Da,' under one ton 


2 


M 


2 










I 


M 


1 










Bleaching Powder 










N 




1 


Boktsand Canoea 










N 




2 


BolU, Iron, in bags, boxes, 


2a 


2a 


2a 


2 


I 




2 


orkegB-t 
















Bones, in quantities at not 


C9 




C9 


3 








letB than one ton. 
















Bookbinding and Printing 


3 


3 


3 




I 






HateriaL 
















Books 


3 


3 






N 


Consigned to Pnb- 
lic Libraries, I. 


















Boot Palish, S.A., direct 


2b 


2b 


2b 


3 


N 


Imported. 




from Factory. 
















Boot* 


V 


3 


3 


— 


N 


- 




Boiax, for Woo! wash lag 


3 


purposes, when so con- 
















signed. 
















Bottles, Aerated Water and 


a 


3 


3 


2 


I 




i 


Beer, new, empty, O.K. 
















Bran, Imported 


s 




3 


3 


I 




i 


Brandy, S. A 


3 


3 


3 




N 


Importe<l. 




BnHwnre, not otherwise 








_ 


N 


1 


















Bricks, pressed blue or hard 
„ Fire, S.A 


04 




C* 


3 




_ 


2 


012 




cia 


3 








„ Cement (.not ennra- 


C4 


3 


s 


3 








elled),S.A.muna- 
















facture. 
















„ Common or slop ... 


C3 




C3 


3 


B 


Fire, maaoniy, or 
paving, of not 
greater original 
value than £10 


4 


„ FiTe,O.K 


3 


3 


3 


3 




per ton. 




„ CongigDcd coBst- 


CI 7 




en 


3 








wwdn in truck loads it 
















not lefB than B tons. 
















Bridgework, except giiden 


— 


— 


- 


— 


N 


— 


I 



QEKXKAL CLASBIPICATIOK of OOODfl. 



at: 

nil 



I. M. Rlyi. 
intbeO. RC. 

Statlona. 



1^ 



s. 



Wi 



II 



IS 

■El 



Brimstone, Sulphur, rough 

BroomB, Bruabware 

Buck Wheat, Imported ... 

buckets, mining 

BtmtiDg and Buttons .. 
Batter, S. A., and Botterine 

Calcium Carbide 

Cameras (Photo) 

Candles, S. A 

„ Imported .... 

Canework 

CaulEten 

Caps, Fercnwion* 

Carbon in bags tor Electric 
Lighting ^ui-poscfi. 

Cards, all «arts 

Carriage Bodies, secnrely 
packed in full cmc. 

CMlridgee, safety 

Casks, S. A., direct from 

Cayenne, S. A 

Ceilin){ Decorations 

Celerj Salt, H. A. 

Cement 

Chaff, B.A 

„ Imported, in bales... 

Chaff Cntt«ra. 

Chains, Iron or Steel, !□ 
casks, cases, bags <a 
bundles bound together^ 

Chains, Watch 

Chalk 

Champagne ............ 

Charcoalin hags or c 

Cheese. S. A. 

Cheese Presses 

Chemicals not otberwise 
mentioued. 

China* 

Chloroform 

Chocolate 

Cliromos and Engravings 
Chums, S. A. manufacture 

Choms, Imported 

Chutney, 8. A. 



Other buckets, 1 
Imported. 



tridgeafc 

[iu,N. 



If gold or ailTer, 
conTeyedonlyby 
passenger trsins. 



TAEIPP8. RAILWAY AND SHIPPING BATES. 
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Coirngalcd Iron 

Cotton Waste..,. 

Cream Separators, B. A. ... 
„ „ Imported 

Creosote, S. A. 

Cricketing ImplemeDte 

Ciocidolite, in the roagb ... 
„ manufactared 

Crocker; and Giulhenware 
(not mrried loose). 

Crowbarst 

Carry Paste and Powder, 
S. A. 

Cyanide of Potaf»ium 

Cyanidt of Bodiam 

Cjcleti, Bi, Tri, Perambu- 
lators, Bath Chairs, 
packed in canes. 

Do., packed in cratea, O.fi. 

Do., „ „ K.B. 

8.A. 



APPENDIX. 

OKKKBAL CLABBIFIOATIOK op OOODS.— CtnrfuUMli. 



I. M. BIys. 

□ the 0. K. C. 
Prom or t 

eiatlons. 



assi 



Is. 



DhoU 

Diunond Drills 

Die* (Shoes nnd Dies) 

DuinfectantA, O.K. ... 

Dui; Spikes in casks, c 
bogs or buoclli^, bound 
together.! 

Doon antl Door h'ri 
well protected by battens. 

Doors and Door Frames 
not safflcienMj protecteii 
b; stro&ir battens or 
otber material, U.R. 

Droggists' and Chemists' 
Sundries, unless accom- 
panied b; a Declaration 
that pHckBges contain 
no goods chargeable at 
Ist Class rale, when the 
2nd Class rate irlll be 

Dyes.,.. 

DjtiBiuite,* one ton and 

Dynamite,* uniler one ton 
Earth (coDimoo) for gar- 
den jiurpoBes, in tmck 
londs of not less than 

Earthen Pipes 

Earthenware, S. A. mana- 

Eartbca ware, not otherwige 
eoumerated. 

Eaa de Cologne 

Bf«s 

Electrical fittings and Snn- 
dries (except as proTided 
for in component parts 
of machinerj list). 

Electro Plate 

Empty Bottles. 

Enamelled Ware 

Kngines— Fire, Locomotive, 
Traction. 

Engines, tteond hand. 

Engine Packing 

Epsom Salts 

Fancy Goods, Omaments, 

JCD. 



Also Door Uats. 



TAEIFFS, BAILWAT AND SHIPPINa RATES. 



GsnxAL OiuUBirioATioM or G 



sail 



lilt 

J a.' 



Farm Produce 

Fttl, S, A. 

Feathers 

Feeding Cake for Cuttle ... 

Felt, tarred 

Fencing Poles, PickeU, 

Staples, Wire and Gsles 

for fencing purposes, S. A 

and Imported (metal). 

Kerro-HangBnese 

Kilters 

Firearms 

Ftre Clay, in track lotula 

of not less than 6 tana. 

FireEnginCB 

Firewood, in bags 

bnndles. 
Do., in truck loads of u 

less than 6 tons. 

ii'ireworfcs 

Kish, preseiTed, B^. . . . 

„ fre8h,aA 

„ fresh, in track toads, 



together.! 

Flint, In the rough, in 

truck loade of not less 

Flock 

Floorcloth 

Floor. 8.A. 

„ Imported 

Flonr Bags 

Flower Pots (except o 
mon earthenware). 

Flowem, artiflcial 

Food prepared), for horses, 
catue, and in lots of not 
less than 8 tons. O.R. 

Food for Fowls, composed 
of B.A. grain, bone dost, 
peas, Bimfiawer and other 

Forage, 8_A., pressed , 
Da, Oat-ba;, &c., loose, S. 



Do., Qreen (loose o 

bundles). 
Do., IrapOTted 



in 



APPENDIX. 
Omhesal CuasiFioATioR or Ooom.— emifiiuMA 



Is" 



I. M. Rim 

n the O.K. C. 



Forage Preases ., 



Kniic, S.A., dried, KU.klDdB. 

Cked in baskets, bagi,oi 
es (including reiiim). 

Fruit , 

Do., dn., loose, O.K., S. U 

S., Departmeat not tc- 

ipooalble tor numbers. 

Da, F'rcBb, DHod, Pre- 

ierved, *c, (Imparted). 
Fuel (Patent), Imported... 
Fnmitare and Hoosehold 
OoodH, loose and i n canTM 
(except ordinary Uat- 
tremea in bales). Kotk. 
— If packed in canvM, 
straw moBt niKi be used. 
FnmltQre, packed In case* 
Famitnre, when consisting 
partly of mirrora and 
other glass (must ' 
packed in cases). 
Fnmiturc.t and parts 
thereof, made in S.A. of 
8.A. wood, oi- of wood 
Imported in lis rough 
state a reduction of 20 
per cent, off the C.Q.R. 
ordinniy rate in allowed, 
proTided declaration is 
made. On the I.H.B. 
in the O.B.C.. it charge- 
able let Class the Class 
2a applies, or if 2nd Claw 
the 2b rate applie 
(pages US and IGG). 
SoTE.— Ml* redaction i 
not attmr^ tin glati, 
marblr, tiiai, or ath^r 
timilar parti qftaid fur- 
ititiini, lekieh are eharge- 
ubUfparatrlyiU liteCxts 
rata, nor it tir- redvr-tuni 
allound in reipttt of 
furniture im/iorUd in 
jiierM and put tagrthrr is 
S.A.i f.g., Frama im- 
1 liiem for up- 



neldxriiig purpuiei 
b» clutrgidfull nttti. 



uiU 



TABIFFS, RAILWAY AND SHIPPING RATES. 

OlXMBA£ CLABUnOATIOR OF QOODa,—amtiMUd. 



I. M. Rl3%. 

in the 0. R. C. 
From or t< 



Fura* 

Fuse, secniely packed 

Gannigter, fa truck IowIb 

of not lesa than 6 tons . 
GBBflttings , 

Ofta Pipes tor mftchlneiy . 
GatcH, Jron or W<H>d, (or 

Fuacing parpoHea. 
Qiktea, Iron or Wooden 

Fencing. 
UelitCine, Blmtiag,* one 

ton *iid over. 
Do., do.,* under one ton ... 

OelijniCe,* one ton and 

Do.,* under one ton 

Qbee 

Ginger Ale OT Beer 

Oinaer, dried or preserTcd 
OirdutB,| uodamogeable... 
Clirtlu, leather or cordage 

aiaaa* 

OluBflB, Field or Opera ... 

Gloves 

Qloe, OlucoBe 

Ooods not otherwise men- 
Grain end All Cereals, B.A. 

Do., Imported 

Grain Bags 

Oraini oi Draff, frora beer 

hrened in 8.A. 
Granite, dreued but not 

polished. 
Granite, undresaed, in truck 

loads of not less than 5 

Do., Polijhed 

Grape Mills 

Graten, Caat Iron, securelj 

Gravel, in truck loads ot 
not lene than S tons. 

Grease, i«.A 

Grinding Mills 

Grinditooei I 



.2 g?cq 



«a« 



<3S 

II 



llL 



If 



Goods Conditions. 
- ! Dangers 
QoixiBConditioQa. 



Also gral ings. 
Imported. 



APPENDK. 

QmBU OLAaUFtOlTIOK OF OOOIM.— <BllMlllMdL 



S £fos 






51.8 



I. M. Rlya. 
a the O. R. C, 
Frara or U 

Stntioiu. 



■*-l|| 



-Oroad, Imported 

U0..8.A 

Ground Blee 

Onbr, Impn^e' 

Gam, S.A. 

Gunpowder" 

Gotta Pereha 

Gntleriag Iron, packed in 
stroog crateu or cosea.^ 

GypBom, Bngronnd 

Habordaaherj 

Hami, SA ..', 

EuidcBrtB 

Handles, manafac. from 

6. A. wood, O.R. 
Bo., do,, at DeiiArtment's 

Risk. 

Handgpikeat 

Hardware, nnleiis otherwise 

provided for. 
HwiieBs and Horse Collars 
Hats, in hat boimorcratce 

Hay, 9.A., prccsed 

Do., Imported 

Bldee (Dried or8alted),e.A. 

„ (Wet), one ton and 

upwarda. 

Hominy, Imported 

Honey, S.A., in (he comb 

BooWbolta, paekcdt 

Eoopa, Iron ot Steel j 

Ho|ie, S.A. 

„ Imported 

Horse Shoes, in bags, boxea 

Uoaieiy 

Hy<lroIiDe, in enski, for 

wool-watihing purposes. 
Implements, Agrieultnral.. 
Ink, S.A., direct from Faa- 

InstramentB (Sntreyor'a, 

ftc.). 
Iron, old scrap, In track 

loads of not leas than o 



Goods Condi tiooB. 



Imported. 
Imported. 
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Iron, bar and rod I 

Do., bar and rod, by weight 

uid QombeT only, of each 

description. 
Do,, Rough Cast Pig or 

Do., QitlTBiiiaed, Plain or 
Corrugated, packed In 
caaea or secured bj 

Ironwatea mode np in SJL 
of Oalvaaised or Bbeet 
IroD when conBigned 
directly from the Manu- 
factory at O.K. 

Ironwire, in rolls, securely 
packed, t 

Irrigation Hnchincry and 
Plant. 

Jiclu, Waggon and Mining 

Jam.8^ 

Js^nware 

Jelliei','8.A.""!!!ll!!!"""'.!^ 

Jewellery,* cooTeyed only 

by pa«aenger trains. 

JlmcrowB X 

Joists, Iron 

Jote 

KalSr Cora 

„ picks and pots. 

Komptulicon 

KaroBses' 

Kettles and Lids, caJit ire 
Do., da, packed in cases < 

Kiesclguhr, roogh 

l*ce* 

Laddeib 

Lamps* and Lampware*. 
Do., do., packed in case 
O.B. 

lAthlog, Uetal 

Laths 

Lawq Mowers 

Le*dt 

Leather f , S.A. manufac- 

Leatherf, S.A., unmanu. 
factored. 



ill 



I. M. Rlys. 
1 the O. H. C. 
From or to 
Cape 
Stations. 



lis 

fill 



Imported. 

Imported. 



APPENDIX. 
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I. M. Rlys. 




^ 








«■ S. . 


intheO.R.C 




S " 




_| 




m 


Fn>ra or to 


■p 


>c . 




Abticle. 


Cape 
Stations. 


M 


Is. " 
^6 


Bemarka. 


1 




13 


Lime in Ba 


C6 




Cfi 


3 


B 




4 


„ Chloride'^".!!.'!!""!! 


3 


7 


3 




N 
N 


Imported. 




Lime Jnioe Cordi«l. H.A., 




Juice, 8jmp, S<|umIl 
















LImertone..... 


06 


= 


CB 


3 


N 

R 


- 




Linen 


1 


Loud 




Xjncemci lTDi>orFcil 


S 








I 






UtudilDeOII 


2 


M 


3 


- 


N 

I 






JUkcblnery, Hlning ud 


S 


Other (excepting Agri. 
















cultural, Boring, Com 
















OHiidiiiK aoil Milling). 
















Do., Boring, Com Qrimling 


S 


3 


3 










Knd Milling, Agricnltural 
































ing Dairy and Siieep 
















8hearlne),oIBji.mBnn. 
































Do., Boring, Corn Oriniiing 


2d 


2d 


2d 


3 








































ing Dairy and Sheep 
















Shearing), Imported. 
Do., Mand liand. sccom- 
















3 


3 


3 










jianied by a certificate 
















thfttithadbcenlnactmil 
















use al least six month», 
















O.R. 
















H>lu 


- 


- 


- 


- 


I 


- 


2 


Hagnwin 




Mtlt,B.A 


CT 


4 


C7 


S 










02 1 




C21 


3 


I 






UumanMe 


CI 


7 


CI 


3 


I 


_ 


8 


Manita ...:::::;::::::::::::;;: 










N 




3 


HKuna 


3 


3 


3 


- 


N 










proTidetl for. 
















Do., Budc Slag, Ealnit or 


C5 




C5 


3 








Potash Halt, Fhosphate 
































Do., Prepared Storcus in 
bags, Bone. 


C7 


* 


CT 


3 








Do., Stable, Knial or Un- 


C13 




013 


3 








manolactured, in track 
















loads of not les» than 
















Stona. 
















Do., Artificial, S.A., in bacs 
Do., Phosphate of Lime, in 








R 








CT. 


3 


S 


3 








bags, in track loads of 
















not less than B Ions, O.K. 

















TARIFFS, RAILWAT AND SHIPPING RATES. 
QmrnUL Oi.ABBiFiCATiOir or aooM^-«oiit»iyeif. 



I-!! 

£§fci= 



I. M. BIyB. 

a the O. R. C. 



Sail 
11 11 



HaDoreotBll kinds 

Maps' 

., coQBigaed to Sdiools 

Uvble,* worked 

., la tberongh 

Matches* 

Do.. Satety,a.A.,packodiii 
MftnnfttCturers' original 

Do., Ordinary,S.A., packed 
in Manufacturers' ori- 

Uattressca and Pillows, in 

tMlea. 
Do., Spring, Dept. accepts 

no risk uniesii properly 

vndoaed Id esses. 
Do., do., n'hcn stretched 

Bod not packeil in case*. 
Meal,8.A 

„ Imjioried 

Meftlies, Imported 

„ B.A 

Heat, fresh, in small quan- 

„ ,. id truck toads, 

„ dried, salted 

., Imported Froien, in- 
cluding rabbits and 

Medicines 

Metals, old (except Bcrap 

Meten 

Middlings (Imported) 

Milk, Condensed 

MiUinerj' 

MilU, Coffee 

Mine props 

Molassine (Kood tor 
Cattle). 

Motor Cars 

Mouldings* (Pictnro 
Frames, ftc). 

Musical Instrnmenta* 

Do. do., ConaigDod to 
Schools nccompanieil by 
a declaratioD signed by 
the Teacher, Chairman 
of the Boanl ol Managers, 



APPENDIX. 
Qkhbkai. CLjuaiviOATraM or Qc 



Uiuickl Inatramentij — cont. 

and Seciet&rj, to tht 

effect that they are solely 

for the nee of the Schoola. 
Naila, in bags, boxes, or 

kegB.1 

Naphtha 

Newspaper Wrapper* aad 

PriaUDg Mat^ala. 

Nitrate ol Potash 

Nitrstc of Soda 

NitTo-Gljcerino in Kiesul- 

guhr." 
Nuts, in bags, boxes, or 

kegst Cmetal). 

NntB. [oodetaff 

Oakum 

Oat-dust, Imported 

Oat-hnj, S.A., pressed 

,. Impoited, pressed. 
Ontmcsl, In bags, Imported 
Oals,S.A. 

,, Imported 

Ochre 

Obi R.A. Animal 

Oil Cakes 

„ for Cattle feeding 

Oil Cloth 

Oil, Famffln, O.E 

at rUk of De- 
partment, 
„ Pelrolenni, O.R 

Department. 

,, of Vitriol* 

Oilman's Stores, not other- 
wise mentioned. 
OuioDs. Imported, not pre- 

Ore 

Ornaments, Fancy Qoodi, 

Oven Doon, cast iron, 
O.R. 

Oxygen Gas 

Pac kin (T, Engine 

Packing Uateriol, wool- 
packs, i«. 



Sf3|.s 
o-a|S 



1. M. Rim 
1 the 0. R. C. 

stations. 



it 



TAEIFFS, RAILWAY AND SHIPPING RATES. 

GKHKBAL CLABSIFIOATIOK of OOOD8.— CMlilHud. 



IPS 

111 
J 11 



Paint 

Paintings" 

Panonunft on Wiieela , 
Paper (Printing) and Print- 

MnteriaL 
Paper, not otherwise men- 

tioneil. 

Pastry, 8.A. 

Paving Blocks (wood) 

Pea Flour 

Pearl Barley 

Peas, dried or split, Im- 

Pepper. H.A 

Penunbulfttora 

Perfumery, 8 J., direct 

from factory. 
PhOBphate Powder, in bo 
Phc)t"gra|ibic Sundries... 

Pick Handles 

Picks, withont handiest ■■- 
Picture** and Picture 

Pillows, ptickol in bales ... 
Pi pen, Cement Drain, S.A. 

manuf., O.R. 
Do., Barthenware, S.A. 
Do., do., imported 
Do.. Wrought or Caatl... 

Pitch 

Pitwood (Mining Poles), 

K.A., in truck loads of 

not lesB than B tons. 

PUuts 

Plaster of Puis, not ground 

PlBted Ware 

Plates, Iron or Bteel ... 
Plou^ Shares, loose o 

buniUes. 
Plooghs, in parts, in casks 

Plough Woods, in case* 
Poles, Mining 

Porcelain* 

Posla, Iron 

Potash tor Wooi-wHshing 

pnrpoHea, when ao 1 " 

signed. 
Potash. Nitric Aeld .... 
Potatoes, S. A, 



I. M. Rlys. 

in the 0. B. C. 
From or to 

Stations. 






II.. 

fill 

11 " 






ImporlCfl. 
Imported. 
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PotAtOM, Imported, n 
preserved, 
„ Seed, Imported 

Fota, Cut Iron 

O.B 

,. n (packed ii 

cajki or caKs). 
Potiery, 6. A., anch ft 

Flower Pols, socurelj 

packed in cBHkH. 
Poultry, Live, io crates 

(not carried lofpee). 

Do., Frown 

Powder, Didnfecting, O.B. 
Da.. Paraaita Deatraying, 

»Jl., O.K. 
l»o., for preyentioB Smut 

in Grain. 

PrcMrre*, S.A. 

Printing Paper »nd 

HaterJals. 
Print! (dress materiftl) .., 
Produce, B.A., when not 

otherwise prorided for. 
PrOTJslona, when not otber- 

wiee proTided (or. 

Pntty 

Rabblla, (roien 

.. R.B 

B*p 

Bailing*, Iron 

Haila,lront 

Befu«c, Animal and Minovt 
Bceervoira, for Aerated 

Water OftMS (sent U 

refilled), O.K. 
Bice Flour, Inii>orlBd . 

Rice, Importwl 

„ S.A 

Rilling, pocked in Ktrong 

Rivets, in Bagx, Uoxea o 

Keg».t 

Robiirhe' 

liotro, in CaskB, tnr Wool- 

washiug purposes. 

BooSug Slates 

Rope 



I. M, Klye. 
n the O. B. C. 

Fromo: 



HP 
llll 

la. 



It 



TABtPFS, KAILWAY AND SHIPPING BATES. 
GxiiisAX Clamivioatiok or Ooaoa — unlimtid. 






1. BlVB. 

in theO.K.C. 
Siatiana. 



ft 5 J 



Bye.SA 

Saddlery 

Bago, Imported 

■ anlt, a.A., inbagB 

,, lmpott43d 

Saltpetre 

Sand 

Sawdiut for packing 

Sojtbea, shovels, sickleB, 

stable forks. 
Seed, Ha;, Lnceme tmd 

Sunflower, t^.A. prodi 

tion. 
Seeds for cmahing for 

Oil. 
Seeds, Grass, Imported 

Hewing Machines in Cases 

Do., in Crates, O.R 

Do., do., Dept. Bisk 

Shearing nukchines, sheep 

Sheep Dip 

Sheet Iront 

SheUa 

„ Ostrich Bgg 

Shoes, Hone (packed \a 
bags, boxes or k^s). 

Sbooks 

ahot. 

Silk*, ia a manlifncturad 
or Qtimanufactured state, 
and whether wrougbt ap 
or not wrought op with 
an J other material. 

Bkeys 

Sldns 

„ Dried or Salted, 8.A. 

Slates, Hoofing 

„ conaigued to Sdkools 

Sleeper*, Wooden 

„ Ironl 

Snuff, 8. A 

Soap, 8.A 

I, Imported 

Soap for Wool-washing 
purpoacB, when so con- 
signed. 

Socki 
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s^ 



II 
Sill 



si 



SI, 
is 



EodK is <M»ka or tina tor 
Wool- washing purpoBes 
when so conBigned. 

Koda, nitric acid 

Boda, Silicate of 

Boft goods not utherwiae 
mentioaed. 

ISpadcs and Shovtlti 

Spice* 

Wpirits 

Kpoages 

Kpoooii 

t^poQting 

SpoQting, packed in titong 

crates or cases. 

Springs, carriage 

Htarch, B.A 

Btationery 

Kteel ingots in the rough... 
8teel Wire, in roll*, secutelj 

pnckol. 

Do., Sheet and Hoopt 

Hteeljardg 

Btilifl, copper or lira«8 

Btonei, grave or tomb 

„ mill 

HtoTes, Cast Iron, unpackeid 
Do., in pariB, securcl; 

ptusked, la fall cases 

when so consigned. 
Do., Fitting, packed in 

skeleton casea. 
Do., wtiole or ia jHtrls, in 

skeleton cases, O.H. 

Straw, S.A. 

Sncking Pigs, in cralea 

(not carried loose). 

Bngar pockets 

Bngar. Imported 

Sugar Cand;, Sweets, 

'BalpbatQ of Iron 

Sulphur 

Snlphnric Acid, in two-ton 
lots, when packed in ac- 
cordance with Explosive 
BegulAtiooB, page 111, O.B. 



TASIFFS, BAILWAT AND SHIPPING BATES. 

OKHBSAL CLUBIFKUTIOH of OOODB.— COHtUHIAl. 



I. M. RlfB. 
intheO.H. C. 

Cape 

SUtiom. 



Swage Bloclcat 

Talc 

Tallow, 8.A. 

Tanta, empty 

Tapioca, Imported 

Tar, all kiniia 

Tarea do. 

Tea,HJ- 

TenlB 

Thalching Uceda 

Tilea, QardeD, RooBag o 
Flooring, O.R. 



Timber, In balk, logs ( 
plaoka, nut more than 
30 ft. long. 

Timber, in lengtba of mon 
tbon 3D ft. 

Timber, planed, grooved oi 
tongued. 

Timber, S.A., longh, sawr 
or bewn, bat not plansd. 
turned, or othern 
(iniKhed. in truck loads 
of not lesi than !i tons. 

Timber, Old Ship's, in truck 

Timber, Kimberley or 
Beaconsfleld to Viljoen'a 
Drift for Stations in the 
TransTaal. 

Timepieces* 

Tinderboxes 

Tinned Fish, 8A. 

Tinplates 

Tobacco, SA 

Tonite, one ton and over... 

- under one ton 

Tools 

Tubes and Piping 

Tuba 

Tall, or Tufa 

Tuimeric, B.A. 

Turpentine 

Twine 

Type, printing 

Typewriten 





^ 






h 


!IH 


as 


ii 






M 


Is. 




^5 


3 


I 

N 


- 


N 


3 


I 


3 


K 


4 


N 




N 


3 


N 


s 


- 


S 


- 


3 


R 
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APPENDIX. 

Qbnekal Clasbificatioii of 



I. M. lUyl. 
InlheO. K. C. 
From or U 

Staliong. 



TnlTW 

VamiBh. s!jl!!.'.".'!!."!!!!!!! 

VaMline 

Vato,miaiiig 

Vegetablea, preserved i 

Vehicles, securely packed 

Veneer, Wooden 

Venetutu Blinds 

VoKbet, Imported .., 

Vice* 

VlnegM, 8^ 

Vitriol 

Waggon Jack* 

Wafigon Wood and o 

WallPBpCT 

Wnahera. Iron, in bags, 
boxes or kegs^ 

Waahinii Macliinea,lisnd... 

Watchta* (if gold and ail ver 
only coiivejed by pas- 
senger trains at parcels 

Waterproafa 

Wsterwhuela 

Wax 

Weighbridges and Weigh- 
ing Machines. 

Wheat, Imported 

„ rt.A 

Wheelbarrows 

Wheels on Axles (Mochi- 



Wtilpe 
Wicke 



[srwork, OJt 

„ at risk of 
Dept. 
Wiartlassei 

Windmills of BX m. 

fact are. 

Do. Imported 

Windows and Window 

Frames, made in I 

loose or in bundles, 

0.11. 



^« 




Is 

h 



Wheels not other- 

wise mentioned. 
Imported. 
Imported. 



TABIFFS, EAILWAY AND SHIPPINO RATES. 
Qeksral OLUBiriOATioa or Goods.— «miinM^ 



ml 



r. M. Elys, 
n the O. R. C. 

From or to 

BtaCioas. 



III! 



11 



Wood, weight ot 

Wood, in l3g» \ Hot 
„ In beams | more 
„ Desli Y than 
„ PUnkg soft. 
„ Boards ) long. 
„ Latba 

Wooden Ware, not othi 



WoolieD clothing, bluikets, 
rngB. 

Woolpacks and bags 

Writing caaes' 

Teut, dried oi Uquid, SA. 

Tob(a,S.A 

Zinc, Ingots 

Zinc lioiDg of cas«a, 
pressed, ol not greater 
value than £4B per too. 

Zinc platea or ahecta 

Zinc wares 



SHIPPING. 




muff 



SonttAMeni 
Shipping Ring 

CooditiQiw. 



The following conditions apply to the Tarifis of Freight Charges of all the eight 
steamship lines in the Soutn African Shipping Ring : — All rates are per ton of 
2,240 lbs. weight or of 40 cnbic ft. measorementf at ship's option, unless otherwise 
stated. AU rates are with 10 per cent, primage aoditional, unless otherwise 
stated. Packages weighing oyer 40 cwt. and all weight are taken by special 
arrangement only. Goods of a special or dangerous character, and those marked 
specifU in classification, and goods that belong to Class 4, will be taken by special 
arrangement only (unless special rates are quoted), ^ich must be made before such 
goods are despatched. All rates are subject to alteration without notice. All 
rates in tables numbered 1 to 4 inclusive are subject to 10 per cent, rebate, payable 
under certain conditions set out in various notices. 

The conditions upon which rebates of freight are made to shippers by the nine 
companies in the South African Shipping Ring are substantially identical. 

For rebate purposes shipments (a) from Europe to South Africa, (h) to Europe 
from South Africa, (e) from the United States to South Africa, and (a) from India 
and Mauritius to South Africa are treated separately. The frieight markets from 
and to other places and South Africa are open, and the freights for shipments over 
them by companies in the South African Shipping Rins are not subject to rebate. 
The rebate circulars say that 10 per cent, of freight will be returned to shippers 
who, up to the date when the rebate is payable, shall have shipped exclusively by 
the *' Ring " lines over the route in respect to which the rebate is payable. The rebate 
is to be computed once in six months, and to be payable nine months after date 
of computation. Claim for rebate must be made within twelve months from the 
date of shipment. 



FREIGHT— EUROPE TO SOUTH AFRICA, AND AMERICA TO 

SOUTH AFRICA. 



These Tables are arranged to show the differences in the freights prevailing from 
England to South Africa, and New York to South Africa. The rates were those 
enforced before the rise in the American steamboat scale. This increase was sue* 
ceeded by a great drop ; and I can only truly show freight differences by sdecting 
a normal period. I chose the scale approved by Durban Chamber of Commerce. 











Castle and Union Intermediate 










Steamers from London and 


CLA88EB. 


Union-Castle Mail Steamers 


Havre, Bordeaux, Charente, 




from London. 














Flushing, Hamburg, Rotter- 










dam, and Schiedam. 






• 


• 




i« 




• 


• 








Cape 
Town. 


Port 
Elizabet 


East 
London 


Port 
NataL 


Delagoi 
Bay. 


Cape 
Town. 


Port 
Elisabet 


East 
London 


Port 
NataL 


|l 


I. 

II. 

III. 

IV. 


A 


B 


C 


D 


E 


A 


B 


C 


D 


E 


47/6 


47/6 


58/9 


66/- 


67/6 


46/- 


46/- 


61/8 


62/6 


66/- 


3S/9 


SS/9 


41/8 


41/8 


43/9 


82/6 


32/6 


40/- 


40/- 


42/6 


25/- 


25/- 


32/6 


82/6 


35/- 


26/- 


25/- 


32/6 


32/6 


86/- 


22/6 


22/6 


80/- 


30/- 


32/6 


22/6 


22/6 


30/- 


30/- 


32/6 
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Fbsioht^Bubopb to South Afbioa, &o.— conMntMi 



CLAB818. 



n. 



III. 



IV. 



B. C. S. N. (Bucknall Steamers) 
from London ; alio Amsterdam, 
Antwerp, MaUerdam, and Sam- 
burg, at same rates as CastU and 
Union Intermediate, 






42/6 



31/3 



25/- 



22/6 



1^ 



B 



42/6 



31/3 



25/- 



22/6 






48/9 



38/9 



32/6 



30/- 



tt 



52/6 



40/- 



32/6 



30/- 



5f 
E 



55/- 



42/6 



36/- 



32/6 



Clan Line Steamers from 
Glasgow and Liverpool. 



11 

A 



42/6 



31/3 



25/- 



22/6 



l-H 

B 



42/6 



31/3 



26/- 



22/6 






48/9 



88/9 



32/6 



80/- 






52/6 



40/- 



32/6 



80/- 



CLASBS8. 



I. 

n. 

IIL 
IV. 



American and African, and 

Union-Clan Steamship Lines 

from New York. 



P 



40/- 



30/- 



27/6 



21/3 



5 

l-H 

G 



42/6 



1g§ 
H 



46/- 



32/6 



35/- 



30/- 



23/9 



32/6 



26/3 



tt 



45/- 



35/- 



32/6 



26/3 



5? 



E 



67/6 



45/- 



40/- 



35/- 



t 



B 



55/- 



42/6 



35/- 



82/6 



Natal Direct and Aberdeen Direct 
Lines of Steamers from London to 
Natal, Delagos Bay, and East Coast 



1| 



D 



62/6 



40/- 



32/6 



I 



E 



55/- 



42/6 



35/- 



30/- 



32/6 






60/- 



50/- 



40/- 



35/- 






.a 



70/- 



60/- 



60/- 



40/- 



CLAS8E8. 



4 

P 
M 

E 



70/- 



60/- 



50/- 



40/- 



1S 



70/- 



60/- 



60/- 



40/- 



Gennan East African Line of Mail Steamers from Hamburg, 
Bremen, Antwerp, Amsterdam, Lisbon and Naples, to East Coast 

Ports, Cape Ports, and Dorbui. 



A o 



I 



I. 

IL 
III. 
IV. 



45/- 



32/6 



25/- 



22/6 



B 



45/- 



32/6 



25/- 



22/6 



3 



51/6 



40/- 



32/6 



30/- 






52/6 



40/- 



32/6 



30/- 



E 



65/- 



42/6 



86/- 



32/6 



i 



a « 

II 






<y a 



60/- 



50/- 



40/- 



85/- 



70/- 



60/- 



50/- 



40/- 



70/- 



60/- 



50/- 



40/- 



N 2 



70/- 



60/- 
50/- 



40/- 
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LANDING CHABaSS, WHABFAaE, jco. 

A. — Dock DneB, 2$. M, per ton. 
For placing goods on railway trucks :— 

1. For landing, sorting, storing, or stacking, 

and subsequently loading into trucks any- 
where within the Dock premises not exceeding 2#. M, per ton. 

2. When not required to be stored or stacked, 

if waggon carnage is necessitated, accord- 
ing to the position of the trucks „ 2#. per ton. 

3. When landed direct from ship on to trucks „ 1#. per ton. 

B. — Ckmveyance of general cargo from ship*s side, and delivered into railway 
trucks for transit to Johannesburg, Pretoria, and other inland railway stations, 
3#. id, per ton. Deals, Boards, Logs, Bails, 8#. 6d, per ton. Wharfage, 7#. M, per 
cent. 

C. — Includes lighterage. Beceiving and sorting to Bill of Lading consignment, 
and loading into railway trucks for forwarding to Johannesburg, Pretoria, and 
other inland railway stations, 6d, per ton. Wharfage, 10«. per cent. 

D.— Landed free on Wharf. Wharfage, 5«. per cent., except goods from Cape 
Colony, 2#. 6d, per cent. 

E. — Landed free. 

F. — Landed on Wharf. See Note A for other charges. 

G.~ Landed in lighters ex ship at shipper^s risk and expense. See Note B for 
other charges. 

H. — ^Landed on Wharf. See Note C for other charges. 

1. — Landed on Wharf. See Note D for other charges. 

J.—Landing charged extra, 10#. per ton \ For packages not exceeding 10 cwt. 

K. — Landing charged extra, 7s, 6d, per ton j each. 



FBEIGHT— SYDNEY AND MELBOUBNE TO NATAL. 
(Blue Anchob Ain> Abebdeen White Stab Lnrss.) 

From Sydney or Melbourne. 
General Cargo 50jr. per ton and 6 per cent. 
Frozen Butter ^d. per lb. in fuU. 
v^ ^^ \£i^u i *W)j». per ton (meas.) 
Frozen Milk | anSl 5 per ient. ' 

Frozen Meat ^, per lb. in fulL 

Not including lighterage or landing. 
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fiPBCUL BATES 



Adda 

Chlorolorra 

Collodion 

Ether 

Hetbjiauvl Spirit 
Snlpbated Salt ..., 
Mineral Oil, flashing 
point below 200° F. 
Non-sttfety Cartridges 

Gnnpowder 

QnickBilTer , 



Safety Cnrtridgefl... 



Deals and Pioorinfi 

Boards 

Sokp, Common. 

'Cement 



Uail 
JotcmediBitc and 

Qennan 
Clan A Bncknall 



Hail 

1 ntermediate and 

Germaa 
Clan A BucliDBll 
Hail 
Intenncdiate and 

GerToan 
CIttD A Bucknall 



Clan A BacknaU 
Clan A Bocknall 
Clan A BockanU 
Hail 
Intermediate and 

Qsrioan 
Clan A Backnall 
Clan A Bucknall I 



2(25 



-I 



S2/6 
30/. % 

2Bf. 'r 



}, and Bottddtm the ntM foi 



■i " 
I g 

a s 

il 

• 3 



i 
1 


■5 Zt'l'i ^ fis--^ii 




* t II * . 


id 


1 t ft j * 


mi 


f 1 ft Is 


4 


1 1 * * 1 * 


m4 


1 1 II * * 


H 


» 1 f 1 1 * 


Pig Iron, 
Nmili, 
RaiU 
and 

Fencing 


S S i s^ 5 * 

" " ' ' • - § 


1^1 


} t » * 1 * 1 


1 


II 


1 1 II Ir ^ 


II 


t t II it 1 


II 


* 1 r * 1 * t 
1 


II 


* t *t If 1 


1 


1 t II jf ! 

1 1 II li 1 
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Bates you Im pobtiho 1 tok (2,240 lbs.) of Cargo (babbd on value of 
£60 pee ton) fbom london, llyebpool, ob gla800w to johanne8bubo 

Vid BUBBAN. 



Fob 1 Ton of 2,240 lb8. 


OoEAN Class Bates. 


No. 1. 


No. 2. 


No. 8. 


No. 4. 


Ocean freight to Durban. 

Pnmaffe at 10 per cent 


£ «. d. 

2 12 6 
6 8 
2 6 
2 
8 9 

8 11 9 


£ 9. d. 

2 
4 
2 6 

2 

3 9 

8 11 9 


A 9.d. 

1 12 6 
8 8 
2 6 
2 
8 9 

8 11 9 


A i. d. 

1 10 
8 
2 6 
2 
8 9 

8 11 9 


Wharfaffe at 1 per cent. 


Forwarding at 2#. per ton 

Insurance at 7«. 6a. per cent. ... 

NoBMAL Bate. 

Bailage Durban to Jobanneeborg 
at 92 pence per 100 Ibe 


Totals ... 


11 17 9 


11 4 


10 16 9 


10 18 


Ocean freicrht to Durban 


£ 9.d. 

2 12 6 
6 8 
2 6 
2 
8 9 

6 8 10 


£ 9. d. 

2 
4 
2 6 
2 
8 9 

6 8 10 


£ «. d. 

1 12 6 
8 8 
2 6 
2 
8 9 

6 8 10 


£ «. d, 
1 10 
8 
2 6 
2 
8 9 

6 8 10 


Primaee at 10 Dcrcent 


Wharfase at i per cent 


Forwarding at 2«. per ton 

Insurance at 7«. 60. per cent. ... 

Intebmedtate Bate. 
Durban to Johannesburg at 69 
pence per 100 lbs. 


Totals ... 


9 14 10 


9 1 1 


8 12 10 


8 10 1 


Ocean freiffht to Durban.. t...t.. 


£ 9. d. 

2 12 6 
6 3 
2 6 
2 
8 9 

6 10 2 


£ 9. d. 

2 
4 
2 6 
2 
8 9 

6 10 2 


£ «. d, 
1 12 6 
8 8 
2 6 
2 
8 9 

6 10 2 


£ 9. d. 

1 10 
8 
2 6 
2 
8 9 

6 10 2 


Primase at 10 per cent.. 


Wharfaffe at ^ per cent. ......-— 


Forwarding at 2#. per ton 

Insurance at 7«. 6a. per cent.... 

BooGH Class Bate. 

Durban to Johannesburg at 69 
pence per 100 lbs. 




Totals ... 


8 16 2 


8 2 6 


7 14 2 


7 11 6 
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Rates for Impoktiho 1 ton (2,240 lbs.) of Caboo (based on value of 
£50 PER TON) from London, Liyerpool, or Glasgow to Johannesbubo 
vid LouRENco Marques (Delaooa Bat). 



For 1 Ton of 2,240 lbs. 


Ocean Class Rates. 


No.l. 


No. 2. 


No. 3. 


No. 4. 


Ocean freight to Delagoa Bay... 

Primage at 10 per cent. 

Transit duty : 3 per cent, and 

175 reis per ton for Port Duee 

Forwarding at 7«. 6if. per ton... 

Insurance at 7«. M, per cent. ... 

NOBMAL Rate. 

To Joiiannesbiirg at 84 pence 
per 100 lbs. 


£ 9,d. 

2 15 

5 6 

2 7 

7 6 

8 9 

7 16 10 


£ 9. d. 

2 2 6 
4 3 

2 7 
7 6 

3 9 

7 16 10 


£ «. d. 

1 15 

8 6 

2 7 

7 6 

8 9 

7 16 10 


£ 9. d. 

1 12 6 

8 3 

2 7 

7 6 

8 9 

7 16 10 




Totals ... 


11 11 2 


10 17 5 


10 9 2 


10 6 6 


Ocean freight to Delagoa Bay... 

Primage at 10 per cent 

Transit daty : 3 per cent, and 

176 reis per ton for Port Dues 

Forwarding at 7#. M, per ton... 

Insurance at 7#. 6il. per cent. . . . 

Intermediate Rate. 

To Johannesburg at 60 pence 
per 100 lbs. 


£ 9, d. 

2 15 

5 6 

2 7 
7 6 

3 9 

5 12 


£ 9. d, 

2 2 6 

4 8 

2 7 
7 6 

3 9 

6 12 


£ 9. d, 

1 15 

8 6 

2 7 

7 6 

8 9 

5 12 


£ 9. d. 

1 12 6 

8 8 

2 7 
7 6 

3 9 

5 12 




Totals ... 


9 6 4 


8 12 7 


8 4 4 


8 1 7 


Ocean freight to Delagoa Bay... 

Primage at 10 per cent 

Transit duty : 8 per cent, and 

175 reis per ton for Port Dues 

Forwarding at 7«. M. per ton... 

Insurance at 79, M. per cent. ... 

Rough (Jlabs Rate. 

Delagoa Bay to Johannesburg 
at 50 pence per 100 lbs. 


£ 9,d. 

2 15 

5 6 

2 7 

7 6 

8 9 

4 13 4 


£ «. d. 

2 2 6 

4 8 

2 7 
7 6 

3 9 

4 13 4 


a 9,d, 

1 15 
8 6 

2 7 

7 6 

8 9 

4 18 4 


£ 9. d. 

1 12 6 

8 8 

2 7 

7 6 

8 9 

4 18 4 


Totals ... 


8 7 8 


7 18 11 


7 6 8 


7 2 11 
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TARIFF OF MERCANTILE CHARGES. 

(Where no special arrangements are made.) 

ADOPTED BY THE DURBAN CHAMBER OF COMMERCE, AT A GENERAL 

MEETING ON 8th OCTOBER, 1895. 

L^Sale of Prodnce and Live Stock in the Colony. Sales are for Net Cash on Prodoce Sales, 
delivery — 
(a) Commission on Sales of Sugar, Coffee, Grain, Wool, 

Cotton, Feathers, Ivory, Hides, and Skins 2} per cent 

(h) Commission on articles of small production, such as 

Tobacco, Batter, Arrowroot, &c., not to exceed. 6 per cent. 

{c) Commission on Produce consigned and afterwards 

withdrawn 1 percent 

id) Fire Insurance J to § per cent 

(e) Commission on the Sale of Live Stock 2} to 5 per cent 

N.B.— Public Auction Sales and Brokerage Charges to be additional when 
incurred. 

2. — ^Advances before Sale against Sugar, Coffee, Wool, and other Produce- 
Commission on account of advances against Produce in 

Store. 1 to IJ per cent 

Commission on account of advances against Produce not 
received in Store 1 J to 2} per cent 

8. — Produce exported on Consignment- 
Commission on net proceeds 2} to 5 per cent 

Net proceeds due on receipt of Account Sales. 
Exchange at Current Rates. 

4. — Purchasing Produce or Merchandise— 

(a) Commission when funds are provided 2J to 5 per cent 

(b) Commission when drawn for or funds are not provided. 

{c) Exchange at Current Rates 5 per cent 

5. — Sale of Consignments of Merchandise — 

{a) Commission, including Del Credere 7} per cent. 

(b) Commission on Consignments withdrawn, or re-shipped, 

on Invoice Value and Charges 2} percent 

(c) Store Rent at rate of ^ to 1 per cent, per month. 

(a) Receiving, weighing, stacking, and delivering 5«. per ton. 

(e) Commission on Acceptances against Consignments 2} per cent. 

N.B. — Auctioneer's Commission and Brokerage to be additional when incurred. 

6. — Commission on Sale or Purchase of Shares ....< 1 to 1} per cent AgeneyTemu. 

7. — Agency— 

(a) Collecting interest on Mortgage Bonds 6 per cent. 

lb) Collecting principal of Mortgage Bonds— 

Under £100 IJ per cent. 

Over £100 1 pier cent 

(c) Collecting Debts or other Claims, recovered with or 

without Process at Law or arbitration 5 per cent 

(d) When a Process at Law or Arbitration is incurred in 

claiming Debts or other Claims which subsequently 

cannot be recovered 2} per cent. 

(«) Proving Debts in Insolvent and other Estates &#. to 10«. 6d, 

If) Recovering Marine, Fire or Life Assurance Claims ... 1 to 2} per cent 

(^) Commission on Cash Advances 2} per cent. 

(A) Commission on Investing Money (Borrower paying)... 1 per cent. 

(i) Commission on effecting Remittances } per cent. 

(j) Commission on Sale or Purchase of Immovable 
Property — 

Under £1,000 2} to 5 per cent 

Over £1,000 1 to 2} per cent 

Note. — Minimum Charge Two Guineas. 

(h) Commission on withdrawal of Property from Agent's 

hands for sale I percent 
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Skipping 
Agency. 



8. — Terms for Sale of Merchandise, and Interest — 

(a) Terms for Sale of Merchandise, kc,f unless sold payable 

on or before delivery — 

(1.) Goods sold at net prices, pajrable 15th following 
month. 

(2.) Gkxxis sold snbject to 6 per cent, discount, pay- 
able 16 th following month. 

(3.) Goods sold for credit, payable four months from 
first day of following month. 

(b) Mercantile rate of Interest per annum 8 per cent. 

9. — Shipping Agency — ' 

ia) Procuring Freight, Passage or Charter 6 per cent. 
b\ Collecting Inward Freight, Ice 2| per oent. 
cS Disbursements when in Funds 2} per oent. 
a) „ when not in Funds 6 per cent. 
e) Negotiating Bottomry Bonds under £1,000 2| to 5 per oeat^ 

„ „ „ over £1,000 2} per cent. 

(f) Sale or Purchase of Vessels , 1 to 2} per cent.. 

Q) On the Tending and Be-Shipment of Cargo on account 
of damage incurred by vessel — 

When the value does not exceed £2,000 2} per cent. 

Exceeding £2,000 and not exceeding £5,000, not less 

that £50, or 2 percent. 

Exceeding £5,000 and not exceeding £10,000, not 

less than £100, or 1} per oent. 

Exceeding £10,000, not less thui £150, or 1 per cent. 

On Beport Value at Port of Shipment. 
[The sUding scale is adopted, not as a commission, but 
as a means of fixing a fair remuneration for the 
risk and trouble incurred.] 

(A) Fee for entering and clearing vessels at Customs 2 guineas. 

« 
KOTE. — On the consignment of Vessels, the Agent's Commission for transacting 
ship's business in no case to be less than equal to 2} per oent. address 
commission on amount of Chuter or Freight earned. 

10,— Broker's Charges — 

On Sale or Purchase of Merchandise 1 percent. 

„ „ „ Produce } to 1 per cent 



Wabshousiko. 



Wftrehoosing. 



In order to relieve merchants fiom the inconvenience that would occur were 
they called on to pay import do ties at the time of landing imported goods, and at 
the same time to i^ord facilities for free exportation, importers are allowed to- 
deposit dutiable goods in approved warehouses without payment of duty 
(Ordinance 6, 1855, Sect. 47). 

Duty on bonded goods is payable according to the first account taken of the 
goods upon their landing. 

The tax for a Licence to keep a warehouse for bonded goods is £10 up U> 
81st December each year, no matter at what period of the year the licence is takea 
out (Law 38, 1884, Schedule A). 

In Pietermaritzburg the Government have established a bonding warehouse, to 
that no licences will be granted there to private persons to keep bonding 
warehouses. 

Private owners of bonding warehouses make their own charges. 
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King's Warehouse Bemt, Durban. 

Tariff of Bent, per week, of Goods deposited in the Eing*8 Warehonae, collected in 
terms of the 38th Section of Ordinance No. 6, 1855, and Ooyemment Notice 
No. 86, of July 21st, 1856. 

For periods of 

Description of Packages. For one week, more than 

one week. 

9, d. i. d, 

Sugar, Coffee, and Rice, per bag 3 2 

HiJf aoms and casks unoer 20 gallons 3 2 

Quarter casks and casks of from 20 to 36 gallons 4 3 

Hogsheads and casks from 36 to 66 gallons 6 4 

All casks aboTC 66 gallons 8 6 

All packages of goods (not enumerated above), 2 2 

measuring 1 cubic foot or under. 

All packages of goods, measuring aboye 1 cubic foot 4 3 

and under 5 cubic feet. 

All packages above 5 cubic feet and under 10 cubic 8 6 

feet. 

All packages above 10 cubic feet and under 15 cubic 10 9 

feet. 

All packages above 15 cubic feet and under 20 cubic 14 10. 

feet. 

All packages above 20 cubic feet and under 30 cubic 18 14 

feet 

All packages above 30 cubic feet and under 40 cubic 2 16 
feet. 

Heavy goods may be charged either by measurement and rate as above, or by 
weight at One Shilling per ton per week, at the option of the collector. Broken 
periods to be charged as one week. 

A Bonding Warehouse has been established at the Goods Shed, Kimberley Kimberley 
Station, for the warehousing and securing of goods imported, without payment of Stj^I^Ij^ 
duty on the first entry thereof, excepting such goods as are prohibited to be 
imported, and also Gunpowder, Undressed Hemp, Fish, Oil, IG^in, Tar, Tow, 
Turpentine, and other articles of an inflammable, dangerous, or inconvenient nature, 
and the charges for the use of it are as follow per week or portion of a week : — 

For goods not exceeding ^ ton In weight 2d. 
For goods exceeding | ton, but „ „ | „ „ 3d, 

Beyond 1 ton, 3d, for every additional ^ ton or fraction thereof. 
The Bailway charges upon Goods consigned to the Warehouse must be prepaid. 

WsiouTs AND Measures. 

English weights are in general use, but Dutch measures for land and bulk Weights and 
predominate. Mesiures. 

1 leaguer = 152 Dutch Gallons = 126) Eng. Gals. 
1 pipe =110 „ „ =91} „ „ 

laum = 38 „ „ = 3l| „ 

1 anker = 9§ „ „ = 7j „ „ 

1 Dutch Gallon = -7895 Eng. Gal. -• 

1 English „ = 1-2666 Dut. Gal. 
91} Dutch lbs. = 100 English lbs. 
Dry measure. 

1 muid = 3 bushels = 24 gallons = 96 quarts. 
1 Imperial Gallon = 10 lbs. Avoirdupois of pure water = 227^ cubic inches. 
One incn of rain on one acre of ground equals 100 tons 9 cwts. 

1 carat (diamond measure) = 4 gis. (120 crts. = 1 oz.). 
1,000 Cape feet = 1,033 English feet. 
12 Cape feet = 1 Cape Bood = 12*396 Eng. ft. 

425-944 „ „ = 1 „ mile. 

Square measure. 

144 sq. Cape ft. = 1 sq. Cape Bood. 

600 „ ,, = 1 Cape morgen. 

1 morgen = 2*11654 Eng. acres. 
1 acre = 0*47247 Cape morgen. 
1 sq. mile (Eng.) = 302*38 Cap« morgens, 
1 hectare = 2*471 acres. 



AMENDMENT OF TRANSVAAL CUSTOMS TARIPP. 

Newspaper reports state that the followiDg provisional amendments of the 
Transvaal Customs Tariff have jnst been made : — Daties have been abolished on 
Machinery, Bailding Materials, Metals and Agricultural Implements ; duties on 
Wines and Spirits have been increased — ^that on Perfumed Spirits to £1 per gallon, 
on Idqueurs to 15#., and on other Spirits to 14jf. The special duties of id, each on 
Poles and of Id, per lb. on Sulphuric Add, of Sd, on Lead, and of 6dK. on Copper 
Wire have been cancelled. All Iron is admitted free, and the cost of building is 
greatly redaced by the removal of the duty of 11«. 3d. per cask on Cement and of 
7^ per cent, on Timber. The duty on Cigars and Cigarettes, from 16t. per 100 
in Uie former case, without distinction as to size, is alteiid to 6$, per Ib^ aad in the 
latter case from 15jr. per 1,000 to 4x. per lb. The special duty on Jams of 40*. 
per 100 lbs., which meant 5d. per tin, and the same auty on Confectioneiy, have 
been reduced to 12jr. 6i., showing a reduction of 27«. 6d. per 100 lbs. The special 
duties of lOjf. on Oats and 5s. on Oat-hay have heesn repealed* The duty on 
Matches, which were specially taxed at is, per gross for the ooiefit of a ooncessioii, 
has now been reduced to 2s, per gross. A full copy of the amendments in the 
shape of a Parliamentary paper will doubtless be available almost as soon as this 
Report is issued. 
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Soutb Hfrica— Directorp or supers. ^ 

This Directory, the matter for which has been specially collected on 
the spot, is now in coarse of preparation, and will be issued at an 
early date. It will be invaluable to all Manufacturers and Traders 
interested in South African trade. Particulars on appUoation. 

Cape Colonp for tin Settler. 

An Account of its Urban and Bural Industries, their probable Future 
Development and Extension. By A. B. E. Bubton, F.B.6.S., Editor 
of the Transvaal Agricultural Magazine, late Editor of the Cape Govern'- 
ment Agricultural Journal, 28 Full-page Plates, Maps, and other 
Illustrations. Demy 8vo, Cloth, 350 pp. Issued by order of the 
Government of Gape Golony. as. 6d. net. 

BiflD-Speed Steam Ctifllnes. 

By W. NoBBis, A.M.Inst.G.E., M.I.Mech.E., and Bbn. H. Moboam» 
Editor Engineering Times. New and Enlarged Edition. Cloth, los. 6d. 
net. Demy Svo. With 156 Illustrations. 

This work, which is now regarded as a standard one on the subject, 
describes and illustrates by photographs and drawings all the leading types 
of English, American, and Continental High-Speed Steam Engines. Details 
are dealt with in separate chapters on Governors, Lubrication, Action of 
Beciprocating Parts, &c. It is a complete guide to the practice of the day. 

The Electrical Review, — " Any one who wishes to find in condensed form the present status 
of the High-Speed Engine should secure this book." 

Practical Engineer. — "The second edition of this valuable treatise on Hiffh-Speed Steam 
Engines differs from the first edition by the addition of two important sections dealing with the 
High-Speed Engines exhibited at the Paris and Glasgow Exhibitions respectively, and forms a 
complete guide to the best known practice in this branch of steam engineering." 

Electricity. — ** We can cordiaUy recommend this book to any one who wants to know all 
about High-Speed Engines." 

Cbe Practical PDpslcs or tDe moaern Steam Boiler. 

By Fbedebick John EoWan, A.M.I.C.E., M.I.E.S., late Vice-Pres, Fed^ 
Inst, M.E,, late Mem. Coun, Soc, Chem, Ind, Demy 870, Cloth, over 
400 pp., namerous Illastrations, a is. net. 

In this Work the physical principles which demand consideration in the con« 
straction and working of Steam Boilers are passed in review, and the result ia 
to give a new standpoint from which many of the questions connected with 
steam generation can be considered. Most of the existing treatises on Boilers 
deal with the Mechanics of the Steam Boiler, and thus consider the Boiler from 
the point of view of a machine. This work, however, deals with the Boiler from 
the point of view of a Heat-Engine, and, as the title indicates, is occupied with 
the rhysics of the Steam Boiler. It will thus be seen that it proceeds on the 
lines on which alone improvement in steam generation can be hoped for. 

p. S. KING & SON, 2 & 4, Great Smitl) Street, Loqdoq, S.W. 
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A Review of Modem Engineering Practice. Edited by BEN. H. MORGAN. 

The following are some Writers of Articles recently published in the 
Engineering Times : 

Sir William H. Preeoe, Past Pres. Prof. G. A. Carus- Wilson. 

InsiC.E. Prof. Ed. Sauvage. 

Sir Douglas Fox, Past Pres. Inst.G.E. F. J. Kowan, A.M.Inst.C.B. 

Professor Henry T. Bovey, LL.D., Prof. V. B. Lewes, F.I.C., F.O.S. 

M.Inst.G.E. Gerald Stoney, B.E., A.M.I.G.K 

James Holden, M.InsiG.E. Robert S. BaU, B.Sc. 

Sir Isaac Lothian-Bell. A. Wynter Blyth, M.B.G.S., L.S.A., 

Bear-Admiral G. G. P. Rtzgerald. F.S.I., &c. 

James Mansergh, Pres. Inst.G.E. Ghas. Kous-Marten. 

Sir William Boberts- Austen, Pres. J.GliftonBobinson,A.LO.E.,M.I.E.E. 

I. & S. Inst. Sherard Gowper-Goles, A.M.Inst. 

Bear-Admiral George W. Melville, G.E., &c. 

Engineer in Ghief U.S. Navy. W. G. Bagnall. 
Lord Gharles Beresford. 

The Engineering Times is the representative monthly journal of British 
Engineering. It is fully illustrated with I^awings and Photographs, and printed 
in me best style. All well-informed and up-to-date Engineers r^d it. 

6d. monthly, post free, gd. Annual Subscription, 95. » post free. 
Vide PreM.— ** The ' Times ' of engineering." 

economic Disposal of Cown Refuse. 

A Work dealing most exhaustively with the problem of Town's Befuse 
Disposal. Gives a description of the various typ^s of Dust Destructors 
which have been erected, with results of their working. By W. Francis 
GooDBicH, A.I.Mech.E. Demy 8vo, Gloth, numerous Illustrations, 
I OS. 6d. net. 

PubUe Health Engineer, — *' A most valuable work of reierenoe, as well as an instraotive 
treatise on a most important branch of sanitary engineering. A book which no mnnioipal 
engineer or cleansing superintendent can afford to be without. 

Pumps : Cbetr Construction and roanaaement. 

Graphically illustrating the different classes of Pumps, pointing out the 
advantages and disadvantages of each class, and giving hints as to 
management. By Philip B. Bjoblino. Cloth, 3s. 6d. net. 

Ekctrieal Engineer. — *< Beautifully illustrated, and givee practical hints for the oonstniotion 
of pumps, drawing attention to those points which have to be attended to, uid those which 
must be guarded against in their design.** 

DMern roetDoOs of Saoing Cabour In 6asiDorlcs. 

A Profusely Illustrated Work, showing the Latest and Best Meuis 
Employed for Economically Manipulatmg and Managing Gasworks' 
Material. By C. E. Bbackekburt, A.M.Ix^tG.E. Gloth, 35. 6d. net. 
Scientific American. — "A most valuable monograph on the subject." 
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Biblioarapbp or tbe ttlorM's municipal ateratnre. 

By BoBBBT C. Brooks. A Work having about 20,000 entries oovering 
alioat 400 octavo pages, including not only the works, pamphlets, 
documents, reports and magazine articles pubhsbed in Great Britam, but 
also in the United States, Canada, Australia, France, Germany, Spain, 
Portugal, Italy, Bussia, &c., &c. The references are arranged topically, 
so that one may find in a moment what has been written upon any and 
every municipal subject. Classification is made according to country and 
city, and an author list, containing over 2,000 names, affords easy 
reference. Demy 8vo, 6s. net. 

motor VeDlcks for Reaop Cramc. 

An Elaborately Illustrated Work, comprising about 176 pages, with 
upwards of 80 Drawings and Photographs. Demy Bvo, los. 6d. 

Rallipap, ClflDt RailiDap, and Cramtoap Proaress. 

An Elaborate Work, Profusely Illustrated with Photographs and 
Drawings. Partial List of Contributors : — Sir Douglas Fox, Sir William 
H. Preece, James Holden, C. Bous-Marten, Professor Ed. Sauvage, 
G. L. Fowler, J. G. White, Prof. C. A. Cams- Wilson, J. P. O'Donnell, 
W. G. Bagnall, J. Walwyn White, H. C. Duburguet, C. C. Hoyer Millar, 
H. C. Werner. The work also contains over twenty articles m addition 
to those by the above. Cloth, 5s. net. 

Electrical Review. — *'It is very attractive, art printing, good illustrations and enamelled 
paper combining to produce a good result, while the contents are of considerable interest." 

Paris International exMbltlon, 1900. 

AN ENGINEERING RECORD. 

A Work describing some of the chief Civil, Mechanical, and Electrical 
Engineering Exhibits. With several Full-page Plates and over 250 
Illustrations. Second Edition. Cloth, 55. net. 

The Steamship. — ** The whole get-up— paper, printing, and illustrations — is beyond all praise. 
This is the finest engineering record of the Paris Exhibition which has yet appeared." 

6la$dou) International exMbltlon, 190K 

AN ENGINEERING RECORD. 

The only complete Technical Work dealing with the Engineering Section. 
Graphically Illustrated with Photographs and Drawings, and contains 
several Coloured Plates. Cloth, 5s. net. 

Mr. Thomas Young, the Engineer to the ExhUntum.—**! congratulate you on the careful 
manner in which you have compiled so elaborate and exhaustive a book, and one so extremely 
interesting.** 

Cransport bp Herlal Ropeioaps. 

A Complete Practical Treatise on the Leading Systems of Bopeways. 
Fully Ulustrated and Described by the Designers of each System. 
Second Edition. Paper, is. ; post free, is. 4<l. net. 

Mining World. — *' An elaborate production describing all the important aerial systems.*' 
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Hcetplene 6a$: Its Production and Ose. 

By W. DoMAN. Cloth, Price 35. 6d. net, with 30 Illustrations. 

This valuable handbook is being issued in response to the desire for a practical 
work on Acetylene Engineering, evinced not only by those connected with the 
Trade, but also by country Ironmongers and Gasfitters, as well as purchasers of 
large plants. It cont^dns chapters on Carbide of Calcium, the Properties of 
Acetylene, Generator Design, the Fitting Up and Care of an Acetylene 
Instailation, &c., &o. 

Steam Cnalne 6oi>ernors. 

By B. H. JuDD, M.I.E.S. Cloth, Price 38. 6d. net, with 62 Illustrations. 

This is the only practical and reliable Work upon the subject of Steam 
Engine Governors. It contains detailed descriptions and Illustrations of all the 
leading types of Governors, and their relative advantages and special purposes 
are considered in an impartial and comprehensive manner. The following brief 
outline of the various chapters will give some idea of the contents of this 
work : — Simple Pendulum Governors ; Parabolic and Spring Loaded Governors ; 
Isochronous Governors ; Automatic Variable Expansion or '< Shaft" Gt)vemors; 
Centrifugal Shaft Governors ; American Governors ; Marine Engine Governors. 

SeiDage ttlorks Hnalpses. 

By GiLBBRT J. FowLEB, M.Sc. (Vict.^, F.I.C., Superintendent and Chemist, 
Manchester Corporation Sewage Works. Plates and Illustrations. Crown 
8vo, Cloth, 6s. net. 

The methods here described are such as a considerable experience has shown 
to be capable of being rapidly executed, and of giving results of an accuracy 
amply sufficient for practical requirements. 

The Manchester Corporation are now carrying out a scheme for the treatment 
of Manchester Sewage, which, when completed, will make their works the 
largest hitherto laid down on modem principles. 

dements or Statistics. 

By Abthub L. Bowlet, M.A., F.S.S., Lecturer in Statistics at the London 
School of Economics; Guy Silver Medallist of the Boyal Statistical Society, 
dc. Edited by Prof. W. A. S. Hewinb, M.A., Director of the London School 
of Economics. Second Edition, Revised and Enlarged. Demy 8vo, Cloth, 
350 pp., numerous Diagrams, los. 6<l. net. 

Prof, H. 8. Foxtoell. — ** It is a first-rate book. I know none as good in any language. It 
will, in my opinion, be the text-book of statistical method for the next generation.** 

BIstorp or factorp Cefllslatlon. 

By B. L. HuTCHiNS and A. Habbison, B.A. (Lond.) Edited by Prof. 
W. A. S. Hewinb, M.A., Director of the London School of Economics. 
With a Preface by Mr. Sidney Webb. Demy 8vo, Cloth, about 356 pp. 
(In the Press.) 

HfHca. 

Catalogue of Parliamentary Beports, Papers, &o., relating to Africa, 
1800 — 1899, free on application. 
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